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PREFACE 



1\ writing tliis volume, it was my task to compress 
more than a thousand years of literary history into a vol- 
tune of about four hundred pages. The book was not 
to be a collection of sheaves garnered here and there 
in favorite fields, but a real history, dealing with the 
whole subject cuhcrcnlly and with due regard to the rela- 
tive importance of periods, writers, and writings. As it 
was evident that I should be obliged to omtt freely and 
boldly, I decided, first of ail, to omit the scholars, phi- 
losophers, and men of science; that is, to confine myself 
pretty closely to " liuiaiure " in the restricted Enghsh 
sense of the word. The broader conception of literature 
IS no doubt the more philosophic, but tt is less conven- 
ient for a writer who must economize space at every step. 
The German genius has done much of its best work in 
scholarship, philosophy, and science, but I was nut writ- 
ing a history of the German genius. 

I had, then, to apportion my space among the cen- 
turies, and to settle many a perplexing question ot inclu- 
sion or exclusion. Most difficult of all was to decide, in- 
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connection with each new topic taken up, what was on 
tiie whole best worth saying when so little could be said 
of all that one would have liked to say. As these are 
matters about wiucii no two experts would agree, it will 
not be strange if I am taxed with sins of omission and 
disproportion. I hope, however, that such shortcomings 
will not seem very grave to anyone who has ever tried to 
write a brief account of any large and complicated mat- 
ter. There arc, in the main, two ways of coiulensing 
history. One is to reduce the manifoldness of the facts 
to a more or less abstract formula, and dwell at length 
on the interpretation," treating the facts briefly as so 
much illustrative material. The other wa) is to select 
from the nianuoKI concrete facts those which seem to 
be most representative and most pregnant, and to dwell 
on those at some length, leaving the minor phenomena 
unnoticed. In general, 1 have preferred the latter 
method. 

Of the numberless writers whom I have drawn on for 
help, I owe most, probably, to the various editors of the 
great modem collections which are enumerated in the 
bibliographic note at tlie end of tlie volume. Of the many 
historians whose works have been accessible, I owe most 
to Goetleke, Schercr, Kocnig, I'rancke, Meyer (for the 
nineteenth century), Hettner (for the eighteenth), and 
Vogt and Koch. The work of Vogt, in particular, has 
been laid under contribution more often than the foot- 
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notes — intentionally sparse — would indicate. While I 
have tried to deal independently with my subject, so fai 
as critical appreciation is concerned, 1 am under great 
obligation to these predecessors for data of fact, points 
of view, and helpful hints of one kind and another. 

Finally, I desire to thank my Columbia colleagues, 
Prof. A. F. J. Remy and Mrs. Juliana Haskell, Ph.D., 
for assistance rendered in tlie way of proof-readnig. 

Calvin Thomas. 

Nkw Yosk, November, 1908. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE LEGACY OF PAGANISM 

Thb history of Gentian literature^ as a connected 

account of writings that have literary interest and are 
extant in the German langiiae^e, begins a])uui the year 8oo. 
It is true that for many centuries prior to that time Ger- 
mans had been producing poetry in abundance, but it 
was not written down, and only one late fragment of it 
has been preserved. A system of alphabetic writing, the 
so-called runes, may pus ihiy have been in use anioncf the 
High Germans, but if so the letters were always cut on 
wood, metal, or stone, and were not employed for what 
would now be called literary purposes. It was not until ' 
Christianity came in, bringing the Latin alphabet and 
a class of men acquainted with the use of pen, ink, and 
parchment, that anything of literary value was written 
down in German. 

When Karl the Great died, in the year 814, that 
part of iiis vast duminif)n which was t(» be known to its 
inhabitants as Deutschland was all nominally Christian, 
albeit less than sixty years had passed since the death of 
Boniface^ the great English missionary who had found 

I 
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much of the Geniian territory virtually untouched by the 

religion of the cross. Let it be remeinbercd, however, 
that what the Germans had so quickly accepted under the 
name of Christianity was iieitlier the ethics of Jesus, nor 
the theology of St Paul» nor any species of asceticism. 
They continued to be, as they had been, a people for 
vvhuni figfhting was the most important of occuj)alions, 
vengeance a matter of course, and fidelity to a chief the 
^ most exigent of social duties. There had been nothing 
like a right-about-face in their ideals or their mode of 
living. What they had accepted was, in its most impor- 
tant aspect, a church organisation which l.Milaii to Rome 
as its centre of authority and was felt to be closely con- 
nected with the imperialistic pretensions of the Frankish 
monarchy. The Saxons had lately been brought into the 
church by wholesale at the point of the sword. 

In the domain of relij^ion proper, as distinguished 
from the machinery of the church, a process of adaptation 
had been going on« The old gods had not been forgot- 
ten, nor did the clergy teach that they were unrealities. 
As devils, w itches, Unholdc, tliey continued for a while 
to be as real, perhaps, as they had ever been. Mean- 
while there was much in tlie new system which a German 
could use without any bouleversation of his ideas. The 
magic of the church was not so very unlike that to which 
he had been accustomed, and its di>ctrine of a life after 
death was in the line of his own beliefs. So he readily 
learned to swear by Christ and the saints, instead of 
Donar and Ziu, and to substitute holy for interdicted 
names in his incantations. For some time the lines were 
not very distmctly drawn, and there was much friendly 
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comity between the old order and the new. A Christian 
churdi might be erected on the spot where a pagan altar 

had stood, and the old rites continued, with some modifi- 
cation, a part of the new worship. Pa^q^an festivals 
were transferred to the Christian calendar, and pagan 
offerings were converted to the use of the church. 

Who were the old gods, and what was the nature of 
their cult? 

This question is pertinent to a history of German 
literature, because among the Germans poetry was at first 
in large measure an expression of the religious instinct. 
One may say that their gods, including the numerous 
minor divinities with wliicli their inirij:,nnation peopled 
earth and sky, forest and stream, mountain and cave, 
were their earliest poetic creations. This being so, it 
is regrettable that we know so very little of their religion 
as it had shaped itself just before their acceptance of 
Christianity. Hardly a glint of light is thrown on the 
subject by the Old German documents. The priest or 
monk, who dXoae could write, was no anthropologist. 
For him the old gods were anathema; to write out a 
calm description of their dainnahlc rites was not his 
affair. So we are left to rely mainly on the Edda ami 
Tacitus, with here and there a hint from other sources. 
But Norse mythology, as known to us, is the result of 
a long evolution in which^ for many centuries, the con- 
tinental Gennans had had no part. \\ e cannot identify 
Donar with Thor, for example, except for the purposes 
of etymology. Far back in time they had been of course 
identical ; but what Donar had come to be in the eighth 
century a.d. we sinip y do not know. We only know 
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about Thor. It is a persistent error inherited from the 
eighteenth century to suppose that the religion of the 

Norsemen, as known to us, was at one time the religion 
of the continental Gcrnians. And as for the priceless 
little book of Tacitus, the Gemumia, let it be remem- 
bered that seven centuries of upheaval and readjust- 
ment had intervened since it was written, in tlie year 

98 A.D. 

In general the v^rcTxt gods are of small importance in 
literary history. With the advent of Christianity they 
drop quickly out of sight, and no poetry of the ensuing^ 
centuries is vitally connected with tliem. It is quite dif- 
ferent, however, with regard to the lower mytbol oy of 
dwarfs, elves, kobolds^ wood-sprites, nixies, and so forth, 
with the concomitant ideas of magic, monsters, meta- 
morphoses, quasi-human souls inhabiting tiie bodies of 
beasts, and all that. Such conceptions, rooted in a deep 
subsoil of ancient superstition, have proved wonderfully 
tenacious of life and have furnished an element of mys- 
terious fascination to countless folk-songs, ballads, and 
Marchen. In all ages, German poetry in some of its 
most appealing aspects has drawn nourishment from a 
supcrnaturalism that is in part older than Christianity. 
The progress of science in the fields of anthropology and 
mythology is making it increasingly evident that these 
products of primitive superstition are everywhere much 
tlie same, and tliat everywhere the higher mythology is 
to a large extent a development from them. It is prob- 
able, if not yet proved, that imaginative men have made 
the gods, very much as gardeners have made the jacque- 
minot. And this supcrnaturalism is indestructible. Il 
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changes form with the lapse of ages, but it does not die 
or lose Its zest for the imagination. Hence it is that such 
a play as Hauptmann's SufUten Bell, with its elfish hero- 
ine. Its fatinish Waldschrat, and its croaking Nidcehnann, 
could leap into instant favour without much need of com- 
mentary. Every German whose childhood had fed on the 
folk-lore of the fatherland understood him readily., 
When Heine , wishing to explain the Germans to French- 
men, wrote first a book on religion and philosophy, and 
then a book on elemental spirits and demons, he was quite 
on the right track. 

An Old German charm presents Wodan, whose name 
is preserved in our Wednesday, as wiser than the other 
gods in the ways of mat^ic licalint;'. As he is riding 
through the woods with certain other divinities, a horse's 
Ic^ is sprained. The others bespeak the injury in 
vain^ but Wodan, who "well knew how," effects a 
cure. Another alliterative diarm tells of fdises, female 
divinities similar to the Norse valkyries, wli<> take part 
variously in a battle : some fastening fetters, others break- 
ing bonds, others fighting the foe. The Lay of Hilde- 
brand, sole surviving relic of heroic song, appeals to a 
" mighty god," perha])s Ziu, whose name we have in 
our Tuesday, as witntbs to the truth of an assertion. 

This is all there is to !)e learned from Old German 
sources about the gods. How they were worshipped, how 
they looked in the mind's eye of their worshippers, what 
ethical qualities were ascribed to them, we do not defi- 
nitely know. If we go back to Tacitus, however, we do 
get an interesting glimpse of the worship of Nerthus, 
a Low German goddess of fecundity. At the appointed 
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time her veiled iinaj^e was placed in a cart and drawn 
about the country by cows. At the end of this solemn 
procession, which was doubtless accompanied by litur- 
gical rites — one may imagine hymns ol thanksgiving {or 
past favours, and prayers and offerings for the further 
bestowal of increase, — the synilxd of llic goddess was 
returned to her sacred island grove. Other sacred groves, 
in which a tribal divinity was worshipped, are known to 
have existed in different parts of Germany. Thus we 
hear of one which was held in such awe by tlie Semnones, 
a branch of the Suevi, that it might not be approached 
save with fettered limbs. The cult o£ the god — ^probably 
Ziu — included occasional human sacriHces. 

From what is known of other peoples^ it is fairly 
certain that these religions rites consisted partly in choral 
processions, with measured chant and rhythmic move- 
ments of the body. Such was the use, probably, of those 
** ancient songs in which," says Tacitus, " they celebrate 
the earth-bom god Tuisto and his son Mannus as the 
original ancestors of their nation." We have to think, 
evidently, of solemn hymns, with more or less of epic 
recital, involving a tribal myth. Tacitus observes that 
these songs were the only kind of traditionary annals 
that the Germans possessed. He also speaks of their 
sinking heroic lays when about to go into battle. From 
other sources we know that the funeral of a cliief was 
likewise an occasion for commemorative song. Tacitus 
does not mention the singing of songs for entertainment, 
hut the custom may well have existed in his time, as it 
certainly did later. 

The existence of hymns and heroic lays, thus clearly 
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attested for the end of the first century A.D., presupposes 
a class of men who may best be called by tiie Gredc name 

poet, or iiiiikcr, — the predecessors of the Old English scop 
and the Scandinavian skald. What the art of these men 
may have been like, in the centuries that precede the hrst 
records, can only be divined in a general way. Very cer- 
tainly it was based on alliteration, as it is somewhat 
inaptly called. The verse, or " turn," Ci>nhisted of two 
parts bound together by a scheme which requirefl —to 
take the nomial caser-that two strongly stressed syllables 
in the first part should begin with the same sound ; and 

that this sound should then be repeated at the beginning 
of a stressed syllable not too far along in the second 
part; thus: 

Grimly they gkd am their gear for the fray. 

The alliteration always fell on important words such as 
could fitly bear the stress. Any vowel might alliterate 
with any other vowd, and the number and arrangement 
of the unstressed syllables and non-alliterating elements 
might vary. Indeed, the number of alliterations was not 
rigidly fixed ; while the norm was three, as in the exam- 
ple given, there was often but one in each half verse, 
and there might be two. If it be a sound theory which 
traces the origin of versification back to primitive chornl 
movements, we may suppose that, in the early stages of 
Germanic alliteration, the utterance of the stressed syl- 
lables was attended by some sort of rude metronomic 
action, whidi in time developed into a musical accom- 
paniment. ^ 
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But this is speculation. What is certain, and at the 
same time important, is that the Germans, a thousand 
years before they commenced making literary records, had 
developed an indigenous poetic art whtdi served the pur- 
poses of reli^'ous worship and of ethnic annals, very 
|hkely also the purpose of social entertainment. There 
j is a lost and irrecoverable German literature, the extent 
'and value of which can never be known. We have no 
reason to believe that a German Homer may have missed 
immortality through lack of a scribe, but there may well 
have been poets whose fame flew far and wide and 
endured for generations. There may have been hymns 
comparable to those of the Veda and the Old Testament 
There may ha\c been heroic poetry superior to any that 
was afterward produced in Christian times. We do not 
know ; but the attentive reader of the Edda and Beowulf 
will be inclined to imagine rather large possibilities for 
this extinct German poetry. 

Especially rich in poetic creation, or in the mythopceic 
beginnings which formed tiie raw material of poetry, was 
the epoch of the .great migrations. A large body of 
heroic saga, on which the Germanic imagination was des- 
tined to feed for centuries to come, originated in the fifth 
and sixth centuries. As these tales, more or less modified 
and incrusted with new matter, will meet us in the poetry 
of the Middle Ages, it will be in order to glance at them 
here. And first let it be remarked; in a general way, that 
they are stories of persons. The great fighter is the one 
interesting object. The mighty events tiiat destroyed the 
Roman Empire and completely changed the course of 
European civilisation are reduced in Germanic saga to a 
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mass of personal narratives^ in which history is strangely 
perverted and mixed up with fabulous invention. Pa- 
tric^sm, tribal instinct, religion, play no part of any 
iinportance. There is no feeling for tiie pathos of ' 
national calamity, or for the larger import of national ' 
triuniph, save as these may be reilected in the fate of 
persons. 

Thus, for example, the terrific collisions of Goth and I 
Hun in the East left no trace in saga-lore, nor is the} 
important relation of Go& and Roman anywise reflected 

in it. For some three hundred years, counting from the 
middle of the iourth century, the Goths played the lead- 
ing part among the Germanic tribes. Th^ were the first 
to come mider the influence of Christianity and of Roman 

civinsation. During" the Jourth century a large commu- 
nity of them was converted to Arianism by their gifterfl 
bishop WuUala, or Ulphilas, whose partly preserved 
fiinffiBon of ^ Bible into Gothic it the cuiiest literarji 
teoord in any Germanic language. From this time on 
the Goths were constant 1) in ctJiUacL with the superior 
civilisation of southern Europe. Driven from their home 
on the lower Danube, they surged westward in succes- 
sive waves of migration, overthrew the Roman Empire 
and established powerful kingdoms in Italy, Gaul, aiid 
Spain. But of cili this, in its momentous political aspect, 
the sagas have nothing to say. We do hear, indeed, of 
Odoacer, and of his adversary, Theoderic, who, under 
the name of ^Dietrich of Bm^ towers above all the other 
saga-heroes. But the relations of the two men are curi- 
ously perverted. The real Tlieoderic waged war against 
Odoacer in Italy, finally prevailed, and then treacherously 
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murdered his antagonist; but the saga, seizing, it would 
seem, upon some temporary reverse, makes Dietrich Hee 
eastward from the wrath of Otacher (sometimes it is 
Ermanric from whom he flees), and spend thirty years 
in exile at the court of Etzel (Attila) , who in reality died 
lung before Tlieodmc became king. There he appears, 
at the end of the Nibelung Lay^ as the mightiest man of 
all the fierce and doughty rout. 

In barest outline the genesis ol the complicated Nibel- 
ling saga was somewhat as follows.* Long prior to the 
fiftli century a.d. there arose gradually, in VVestfalia and 
the neighbouring Demuark, a saga of greed, murder, 
and vengeance among kinsmen by marriage. The story 
told of two Low German kings, Siegfried and Hagen. 
Siegfried is married to Hagen's sister, whose name is 
Grimliild or Gudrun. I lagen co\ets a treasure possessed 
by his brother-in-law, and murders him to get it. The 
widow marries a king of the Hunen living at Soest 
(Htinaland is an old name of Westfalia). This king, 
whose original name is lost, but who was conceived as a 
monster of cupidity, cruelty, and treachery, covets the 
treasure, invites Hagen to his court, and murders him.- 
Grimhild is on the side of her blood-kin, and when Hagen 
is killed she takes horrible vengeance on her husband. 
But neither Hagen nor Siegfried is a natural human 
being. The great antiquity oi the story appears in tlie fact 



> In the main I here accept the conclusions of R. C. Boer in his 
exhaustive Untersuckungen ilber den Ursprung und die EnhtnckHung 

dtr XHbelunggHsage^ Halle, 1907. I am also luuch iiuJcMi d, here aa 
in other places, to the admirable work of Friedrich Vogt in his part 
of Vogt and Koch's GsschickU der dmOschen LiteraUtf^ ad ed., 1904. 
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that it is mixed up with ideas of mag^c, monsters, talking} 
animals, and other elements of primitive superstitioo.f 
Hagen is the son of an elf. Siegfried is of divine lin- 
eage, and as a hoy receives instruction from a wonder- 
working smith, who gives him magic weapons. With 
these he kills a dragon and thereby captures a treasure 
which the dragon has taken fay force from lite black 
dwarfs. These go Id -gathering dwarf s» who live tmdcr- 
giuuiul, are the original Nibelungs or Darklaiidcrs. 
Possessed of the treasure^ on which a curse now rests, 
Siegfried makes his way, by an act of supreme daring, 
to a bewitched maid (sleeping beauty), whom the Scan- 
dinavians came to think of as a valkyr. He wakens 
Bryiihild from her trance, loves her, leaves her, and mar- 
ries Grimhild. 

In the fourth century the Burgundians, who had been 
living on the banks of the Vistula, were driven westward 
and found a new home on tlie Miildle Rhine. This coun- 
try, that about Worms, was reputed to be very rich, and 
gold in small quantities was actually found in the bed 
of the stream. The idea became current that the Burgun- 
dtan kings possessed a wonderful Rhinegold. In 437 
the Burguudiaiih were attacked by the Huns and almost 
atuuhiiated. Twenty thousand of them, including their 

' It is still a favourite theory of German writers, following Lach- 

mnnn. that the Siegfried story* was originally n nature-myth, and 
the hero himself either a dawn-goti or a spring-god. Tn that case 
hi'^ enemies, the original Nibehmgs or Darklanders. \\oul(l br the 
dcT'nons of the night or of the winter clouds. The reader must take 
this sj)eculation for what he thinks it wrjrth. Personally. I inrline 
more and more to the opinion that celestial allegory had Utile to do 
with the origin of the Aryan hero-tales. 
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king Gundicarius, says the Latin chronicler, were slain. 
Saga said that the Huns coveted the Burgundian treasure. 
In 452 Attila, the Scourge of God, was found dead in his 
bed, and the suspicion arose that he had been murdered 
by his wife, a German princess named Ildico (diminutive 
»^of Hilde). What now happened was that the old Low 
German saga of Hagen and Siegfried and Grimhild, 
and the King of the flunen at Soest, was attached to ami 
mixed up with the historical saga of the Burgundian 
defeat and the death of Attila,, whose wife had killed him 
to avenge the death of her Burgundian kin. The King of 
the Hunen at Soest became the King of the Huns at Ofen. 
Hagen was transferred to Worms, but on account of 
Gunter's kingship could not remain an independent prince. 
He became the vassal of the Burgundian princes, but 
retained his essential primacy over them in the story. His 
sister Grimhild became his liege mistress Kriemhild, the 
Burgundian princess who had married Attila. But as the. 
story developed on German soil the characters of Kriem- 
hild and Attila underwent a great change. Attila was 
no longer thought of as a depraved monster, but as a 
benevolent and high-minded monarch, in no way privy 
to his wife's vengeful plans. And Kriemhild, originally 
the avenger of her blood-kin upon her husband, l^ecame, 
perhaps in consequence of changing conceptions of wifely 
duty, the avenger of her murdered husband upon her 
blood-kin. In the Scandinavian versions of the story, 
Atli and Grimhild, or Gudrun, as she is there called, 
retain more of their original characteristics. 

These are but examples of a saga-lore that sprang up 
abundantly on German soil during the migration period. 
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A laige part of it has perished utterly. Some of it got. 
recorded, imperfectly and with complete loss of its poetic' 

form, in Latni. Sunie of it was carried to tin tar Morthl 
where it was worked over into poems that have reached 
us in other languages than German. In Germany it con- 
tinued, after as before the introduction of the Latin 
alphabet and the art of writing, to be pn^pagatcd orally 
among the unlettered f(jlk. The usual form was that 
oi aUiterative verse, which was used also for incanta- 
tions, riddles, and wise» sayings. The existence of 
sagas in prose, or in a mixture of prose and verse, is 
quite thinkable, but cannot be proved from German 
sources. 

What has survived oi Amtm poctrg in the German | 
Vfirgr conriste of two charms— the so-called Mersth L 
hmrg /«£Wiitolt<Hi5^— and the fragmentary Lay of Hiuie- J 

BRANH. This last comprises sixty-nine verses which were / 
. written down early in the ninth century on the hrst and J 
last pages of a Latin manuscript now preserved at Cas- 1 
set The language shows a nuctttre of High and Low ] 
German, there are breaks in the sense, and the versifi-/ 
cation is defective. The subject-matter is an episode of 
the Dietrich-saga. Hildebrand, Dietrich's doughty old 
retainer, being on the way home from his long exile at the 
Humifsh court, is met by his son Hadubrand, whom he 
has not seen for thuty years. The two len«kTs hold 
parley between their armies. Hildebrand quickly com- 
prehends the situation, declares himself and tries to make 
peace; but the younger man is sceptical and replies with 
taunts. Hildebrand sees that he must %ht. **Woc 
now," he exciauns, 
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Woe nou% Wielder above, woe-weird comet h f 

I have wandered summers and "cifUrrs sixty abroad. 

And ever have Jound me where jighters Joregalhered, 

Yet b^oNf no hurg did bane be/all. 

And now my sm wUk sword shaU smiU me^ 

Wiih hatSfhaxe htam me, or a bane must 1 bsto kim. 

Now easUy mayst tkau^ if thy arm suffice^ 

Get ikee the gear of such a graybeard, 

Rob him of booty , if thou hast a righl (o it. 

He were the meanest of the men of Eastland 

Who should refuse thee the fight thou cravest, 

The close encounter. Let combat decide 

Who fares from here with his foeman's armanr 

And boasts of the bymies botit hereefier. 

With the beginning^ of the duel the fragment breaks off. 
One may siiriuise that the end would have been the death 
of the headstrong son, as in the parallel story of Sohrab 
and Rttstem. In a later version, however, the far-famed 
encounter is made to end happily, the son becoming' con- 
vinced by the terrific l)lo\vs dealt him that his redoubtable 
father has indeed returned. 

With all its imperfections in the form that has reached 
us» this little remnant of the old pagan art is extremely 
interest int^. While the most of the lines now sound 
rather tame, tiiere are some that carry the day by their 
rugged force and laconic directness. The salient feature 
of the technic, apart from the alliterative form, is what 
is usually called parallelism," though it is not exactly 
the familiar parallehsin of Hebrew poetry. It consists 
in repeating the essential content of a clause, but with a 
diEerent turn of phrase; for example, ** looked to their 
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annour is varied as " got ready their war-gear ; ** the 
fight thou cravest " as *' the close encounter/* The effect 

of these constantly recurringf ap{>ositions is to iUkhv 
a strong emphasis on the elements thus repeated and to 
make the verse fluctuate instead of flowir^ steadily. 

The incantations above mentioned hardly belong to 
literature in the restricted sense of the word, but they are 
interest injBT because, while prestrvid in a manuscript of 
the tenth century, they are pure products of paganism and 
afford proof positive of the antiquity of the type to whidi 
they belong. The type, which is found also in English, 
Danish, and other languages, consists of two parts: first,*) 
a short narrative, in which it is told how the spell was I 
first employed by some divine being; secondly, ^e potent 
formula i tself « The first of the Mersebutig charms is a 
cure for the sprained leg of a horse, flie second a charm 
to effect the liberation of a fettered prisoner. The first . 
niay be roughly Englished thus; 

PM amd Wodam fartd through ike woods, 
Of PMs horse ilie foot wos spftMted* 

Sinthgunt hespake it and Sunna, her lister; 

Frija btspuke it and Volla, her sistfr. 

Tlien Wodan hespake it, who well knew hew: 
Bone to bone, blood to bloody 
PaH to pofi, as if pasted together. 
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REUGIOUS POETRY OF THE NINTH CENTURY 

OiJiTE npart from his military acliievements. the 
statesmansliip of Karl the Great was marked by a truly 
imperial breadth of view and energy of initiative. For 
ages after his time there is no German ruler who can 
compare wiili hiiii in lar-siglitcd iiUclligciicc. Soon after 
his accession to the throne, in 768, he entered upon an 
educational reform the primary object of which was to 
banish gross ignorance from the priesthood* Candidates 
for the clerical life were required to pass an examination 
of specified scope, and schools in which the necessary 
knowledge couUl be obtauied were established. It was 
provided also that these schools might be attended by 
boys who were not intending to be churdimen. The 
king's personal example supported his official measures. 
He called about him eminent scholars, such as Alcnin of 
York, and Paulus Diaconus of Pisa, established a scliool 
at his court and took part in it himself. There was some- 
thing like a roj^al academy, the members of which devoted 
themselves assifhiously to reading, discussing, and imita- 
ting the Roman poets. 

The influence of the king gave to scholarship an 

s6 
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impulse that was idt throughout his dominions. Import 
tant centres of monastic learning soon developed at seventlf 
difiFerent points in Germany, and a new race of 

took to glossing Latin texts in the dialect of the locaUty,!' 
or rendering into it die creed, catechism, paternoster, 
monastic rule, baptismal vow, or such other documents as! 
the Church had use for. And thus German literature 
begins. The glosses, which are very abundant and date 
farthest back, exhibit the first gruping attempts at lexi- 
cography. The other earliest records, some of tliem ref- 
erable to the last quarter of the eighth century, and repre- 
senting the beginnings of German prose, have in general 
only a linguistic interest. Their total bulk is small, and, 
they are largely fragmentary. Aside from specimens, iq 
different dialects, of the species just enumerated, we havj 
some parts of sermons, a version of Matthew's gospel 
and a version of ihe De Fide Catholica by Bishop IsiO 
dore of Seville. The last is a work of considerable 
literary skill — the most important piece uf German prose 
that has come down to us from the time of Karl thc;^. 
Great 

Of the monastic schools, which for more than five 

huiidieU years were destined to take the place of the 
modern university with its preparatory school, as well as 
of the printing press, the most noteworthy on High Ger- 
man soil were those at St GtR on Lake Constance, and|^ 
at Weissenburg in Alsatia. On the Low German border • 
was the important >clioul of Fulda, whose learne<j(f 
abbot, Ilrabanus Maurus, was the most eminent German 
scholar of the nintfa century. At the date of the ban- 
ning of literary records the South German dialects were 
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already underguing the process of phonetic change which 
was to result finally in a broad ditferentiatioti of Higii 
German from Low. The change consisted^ in part, in 
the conversion of an earlier /, p, into is or s, f or 
pf\ thus, for example, the old words which appear in 
English with the original consonants as day, heart, deep, 
became in High Cierman tag, kerz, tief, but in Low Ger- 
man dag, hert, dip. As this change of pronunciation 
affected a large number of words, the result was to sun- 
der the north from the soutli in the matter of language 
— a condition which, of course, has its bearing on lit- 
erary history. / 

Karl the Great's interest in learning did noFend with 
the encouragement of clerical sdiolarship, but extended 
to the lan$2fuage and traditions of his eastern subjects. 
{According to his biographer, Einhard, he w rote or began 
to write a German grammar, and tried to introduce, 
; among the Franks of his entourage, the German names 
' of the months and points of the compass. He also di- 
f rected the writing duwn. says Einhard, of " the ancient 



kings were celebrated/' This has almost a modem sound. 
It was certainly a great thought to have found lodgment 

in the mind of a most Christian king of the eighth cen- 
tury, to collect, while it was still possible, and preserve 
for posterity the national poetry of his German-speaking 
•ubjecta But his son and successor, Ludwig the Pious, 
was a man of different temper. His " piety " was of 
an intense and narrow kind such as left no room for an 
interest in pagan poetry. Under him and his successors, 
whether through the indifference of the clergy or through 




warlike deeds of the old 
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*thcir active Dppuiiiiun. the fine enterprise of King Karl 
came to naught. No trace of his collection has been 
{ireserved. 1^ 
On the other hand, it is certainly a point in the pious I 
king's favour if he really instiL^atcil. tradition avers, \ 
the writing of the Qld Saxon Heliand, the most interest- \ 
ing rdigiotis poem of the early Christian centuries in ; 
any Germanic dialect. The title, which is Old Saxon 
for Saviour, is of modem origin. The poem was written 
about nSj^o and consists of between five and six thousand 
alliterating verses, which perpetuate the old epic art and 
present the Christ from a thoroughly German point of 
view. Contemporary data concerning the author are 
wanting, but the lack is supplied, in a way, by a Latin 
preface and some Latin hexameters which are usually 
printed with the poem. Tlie preface and the verses can- 
not be traced farther back than the sixteenth century, 
but are believed to rest upon authentic tradition. Accord- 
ing to thib authority, the author of the Heliand was 
a poet of some repute among his own i>eople — apud suos 
non ignobilis votes — ^who was instigated by King Lud- 
wig to write a poem on the Saviour lor the edification o^ 
the newly converted Saxons. The author did not draw 
directly from ilie New Testament, but from a harniouy of 
thej^os^s by the Syrian bishop iatian. lie also made^ 
some use of learned commentaries by Hrabanus Maurus 
and others — was, therefore, a scholar. But, speaking, 
broadly, there is in the Heliand very little of theological 
abstraction or lean scholasticism. It is indeed didactic, 
and for long stretches the author can be as prosy as any 
metrical preacher; but on occasion the language throbs 
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with real poetry and the scenes come out vividly before 
the mind's eye. 

Christ is represented in the Hehand as a powerful 
duke, rich in lands and treasure, and of a benignant dis- 
position. The disciples are his vassals, who serve him 
because he is a kind and munificent lord. Tliey are 
" swift thanes " — snelle thegnos — and he is ** the holy 
Lord/' ''the shepherd of the land," ''the ruler/' etc. 
Matthew has left another master to follow the more gen- 
erous Christ. The 1 Palestinian villages become Bur gen — 
Nazaretburg, Gahiaaburg, etc. The storm on the Lake 
of Galilee is dq)icted in the local colours of the German 
lowlands. The marriage at Cana becomes a hilarious 
drinking-bout, the sermon on the mount the discourse of 
a wise prince before the assembled |hm|)1c. The action 
of the Master just before uttering the beatitudes is thus 
portrayed: 

Sol he there sSeni amd seankmgly gaeed ai them; 
Graeieus and good te them was the godly Master, 

Mild in his mind; theft Jiis woutli he opened 

In words of ^cisdomf ihe WieUkr^s son, 

And many a marvel to the men spake he 

In sapient speech Jor them thai to the assohbly yonder 

Christ the almigfUy had called and chosen; 

Showing whom, in the hosts oj human hmd^ 

Of aUon earth Cod honours chi^y^ 

The idea of teyalty to a leader wa« one which the 

Saxon coulfl easi]\- assimilate; not so easilv the ideas 
of humility and non-resistance. In dealing with this 
phase of his subject the poet of the Heliand is discreet ; 
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he omits the coimnand to turn the other cheek, and m 

describing the arrest and manacling ui Christ he explains : 

Need he had mme 
To syffet shame m sUettce^ Ike Saviour^ 
And meekly to yield. Par men he did it^ 

Choosing to save the children of earthy 

To help them from hell tu iJie heavenly kingdom^ 

The wide eslaU of weal. 

The one incident of the story which has a suggestion of 

fighting — the attack on Malchus by Siniun Peter — is elab- 
orated into a grim picture of tierce wrath and flowing 
blood: 

His weapon he drew. 

His .vd'ord from his side, and smote to defend him 
The Jortinost foe unth the fonr of liis arm. 
And the sharp edge shore the cheek of Alalchus, 
CuUing full deep and cleaving his head 
In a gaping gash whence gashed the Hood, 

There is no reason to doubt that the HcUand preserves 
the essential characteristics of the old epic art. The 
modern reader may perhaps be repelled at first by it$ 
parallelism. The repetitions and recurrent phrases have 
an eflPect of padding out the verse with vacuous matter. 
But we may be very sure that they never suggested pov- 
erty of thought to the ancient listener. To him the vari- 
ations of phrasing and the recurrent formulas^ which 
required no new effort of comprehension, were welcome 
resting-places for the mind. And tliey facilitated verse- 
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making, just as did the stock epitiiets and formulas of 

Horner, by supplying ready-made parts whicli could be 
used at pleasure. 

In comparison with the Helimd the other remains of 
Christian alliterative verse are of minor importance. A 
few years ago ( 1894) a neglected Vatican manuscript of 
the ninth century was found to contain, along with an 
extract from the Heliand, a number of poetic fragments 
in the same style and dialect^ but relating to the fall of 
Adam, the murder of Abd, the visit of the Lord to Abra- 
ham, and the destruction of Sodom. '\'\]\< Old SoTOn 
[ Genesis, as the find was called for convenience, was at 
first believed to be part of a lost poem by the author of 
the Heliand, whom the Latin preface above referred to 
credits with having poetised portions of the Old Testa- 
ment as well as the life of Christ. It now appears prob- 
able, however, that the Old Saxon Genesis is by another 
hand, perhaps that of a pupil. Of the recovered frag- 
ments, that relating to the crime and curse of Cain is 
poetically the most \ l;. rous. 

Then there are ihe W cssobnin Prayer and the Mus- 
fiiUL The former, which derives its name from the Bava^ 
rian convent in which the manuscript originated, con- 
sists of a prayer preceded by a number of defective verses 
on the primordial void out of which God created the 
world. The sense of the verses is as follows: "1 have 
heard of it as the greatest of marvels among men that 
there was (once) neither earth nor sky, nor tree nor 
mountain, nor shining sun, nor bright moon, nor mighty 
sea. And when there was naught anywhere of ends or 
bounds, there was the one almighty God, the most gener- 
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ous of men, and with him were many divine spirits ; and 

God is holy." Then fuKuw s n pi ayer for divine grace, 
the prayer being in prose, but with traces ol alliteratioa 
and of a mgit attempt at rbymiiif . It was at one time 
supposed, on the strength of a passage of like import 
in the Edda, that the verses had belonged to an old poetic 
cosmotfuny: that is, had been taken over from paganism 
and applied to Christian uses. And it is quite probable 
that the language preserves old epic turns of expression. 
But the substance is Cbriatiaa without alloy. It seems 
to be a poetic fantasy on the theme of Psalm xc, 2, the 
creation of the world out of nothing being regarded as an 
earnest of God's power to answer prayer. 

Of HavMn ongm, too» is the fragmoit called Mms'^ 
pilU, that is, destnicticMi of Hie earth. It was found at 
Regenslmrg, written on vacant space iti a Latin maiiu 
script which once belonged to Ludwig the Pious. Pos- 
sibly the verses were written by the icing's own hand. 
The beginning and the end of the poem» which must 
have been a sort of memento moH, are missing. The 
extant verses first describe the fate of the soul after death : 
angels and devils do battle for it and carry it away to 
heaven or hell^ where it must await final judgment. The 
joy of paradise, where there is life without death and 
light without darkness," is contrasted with the horror 
of bondage to Satan in the lake of burning pitch. Then 
comes an account of the last things: the light of Elijah 
with Antichrist, the world-conflagration, the awful day 
of doom. The wortd-flre is thought of as kindled by the . 
blood of Elijah, as he is wounded iii llie h^hi Anti- i 
chhst: 

3 
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As Elijah* s blood then leaps to the eatik. 
The fdls take fire, the forests Imm, 
Net a tree remams, nor trace ef wafer. 
The sea is consumed^ the sky aflame, 
The moon faUs^ midgard blazes^ 
Not a ivrack is lift. *Tis the urailijul day. 
That draweih near to doom the sinner. 

The \ ihUjii continues with a (lucstion and answer : When 
the bruatl earth is all burnt up, . . . what then will have 
become of the boundary-marks that kinsmen fought over ? 
The fire has consumed the boundaries, the soul stands 
filled with fear; it knews not how to pay its debt and 
.'goes away to eternal torment/* It hns been conjectured 
tliat these last lines allude to the quarrel of King Lud- 
wig^s sons over the division of the kingdom. 
/ We come now to Orntm, the pioneer of ihjiuc end 
tlie first German author whose name and local habitation 
are known to history. Otfncd was a learned monk of 
Weiiieabuxig who was impelled by religious and patriotic 
motives to write a Messtad in the lat^gwfe of his coun* 
trymen, the Rhmiih Ptuka In his earlier years he 
studied under Hrabanus Maurus at Fulda and he may 
have studied at St. Gall. His poem, which he called the 
Book of ilie Gospels, was completed after some forty 
' years of toil abouttfifl^ Upon finishing it he sent a copy 
to Bishop Liutbert, of Mainz, and another to King Lud- 
w ig, acconip;iii\ in<^ the gift in each case w ith a Clerman 
poem whicli formed a double acrostic on the Latin name 
of the recipient. If this feat suggests patient ingenuity 
rather than genius, the idea will not be seriously wrong ; 
for the interest of Otfried lies mainly on the formal side 
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of his work. His style is much less forceful and sensuous 
than that of the Heliand. 

Why did this devout Alsatian monk, in setting out 
to make a German poem on the life of Christ, choose 
to employ rhyme instead of the traditional alliteration ? 
Probably because the old form was associated in his mind 
with paganism, whereas the new might count on the 
favour of holy men. It is reasonably certain that rhyme 
was first systematically employed in Latin church hymns, 
passed thence to songs composed in the lingua romami 
and came thus to the knowledge of neighbouring Ger- 
manic peoples. There is reason to believe that Ot fried, 
living on the borders of West Francia, which had long 
been Christian, was familiar not only with rhymed hymns 
in church Latin but also with rude attempts at rhyming 
in his German vernacular. This is fairly inferable from 
a passage in his poetic epistle to Bishop Liutbert. At any 
rate, what he did was to take over the favourite Latin 
metre — a four-line stanza with sequent rhymes and lincni 
consisting normally of four iambic feet — and accommo-l 
date it, so to speak, to the old alliterative verse. The 
Latin stanza of four short lines became a German strophe 
of two long lines, each divided into two parts ; but the 
parts were bound together by final, instead of initial 
identities of sound. This gave a verse which was Ijased, 
like the older verse, on the natural accent of words. 
With respect to the number of accents in the half-line and 
the treatment of the unaccented elements, Otfried allowed 
himself the same freedom that the older poets had always 
used. His half-line tended to become a regular iambic 
tetrameter; but the exigencies of the new art, for which 
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there were no literary precedents, gave rise to much 
ficulty and many compromises. He laboured hard over 

his met! ical form, marking accents and elisions, and even 
supplying neuniic notes as an aid to the vocal renderinjg^ 
of his lines. As for his rhymes, many of them would 
not now count as such, or even as half-rhymes. In gen- 
eral he was content with a homophony aflfecting only the 
final syllable, even if it was unaccented; as if going were 
to be regarded as a rhyme to living, or populous to seri- 
ous. Yet he often hit on real rhymes in the modem sense 
of the word ; and as he proceeded wrth his task, gaining 
in insight and dexterity, the proportion of these increased. 

These characteristics of Otfried make it very diiiicult 
to give a correct idea of his form in English or even in 
modem German. To render him into smooth verse of 
any kind is to credit him with a r^gfularity which he never 
attained and would not have thought iniportcint. On the 
other hand, an attempt at close imitation of his peculiari- 
ties results in something which has no melody for the 
modem ear and only a feeble suggestion of poetry. For 
example : 

Now is our life wanting in all thai is joy-givifii^, 
And we must here e^en suffer a destiny full hit fee. 
Mourning we must tarry in this doleful country ^ 
In tmiUiJarious sadness because of ail our badness. 
Many a iroubU sore besets us evermore; 
Our home we may not see^ wretched exiles wel 

These lines are from a part of the poem in which 

Otfried, having narrated the visit of the Magi to the 
manger at Betlilehem^ proceeds to explain the symbolic 
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meaning^ of Uieir homeward journey. It is an €inl)lem 
of man's return Irani the bitter exile of the earthly life 
to the heavenly home. Such allegorical interpretations" 
of Scripture alMjund in the poem, and some of thciu aie 
far-fetched to the degree of absurdity. Thus the ass on 
which the Saviour rides into Jerusalem becomes a sym- 
bol of sin-laden man. The raiment which the disciples 
place on the animal is their doctrine and example. Jem- 
salern is heaven. The people who cast their gai iHcnts in 
the Lord's path are the martyrs who have thrown away 
their lives. And so on. 

Otfried relates that he undertook his poem at the 
HI l^ent request of two friends, one of them a woman, who 
complained that their devoiiuas were dk^iurbed by the 
singing of unholy songs. The problem was to wean the 
people by giving them something better — something with 
the ancient charm of poetry, yet at the same time safe 

and edii'viiig. That ihe continued popularity ol the old 
songs was a sore trial to other devout men of the time 
appears from a passage in which Hrabanus Maurus cas- 
tigates the German Christians who got drunk and danced 
and leaped and sang all sorts of amorous and voluptuous 
nunsense. The antidote which Otfried provided for this* 
annoying secularity was a poem of some hiteeii thousand j 
lines, in five books, wherein he told the story of Christ's i 
life, as he had been able to gather it from the gospels and 
from various works of clerical erudition. He, too, Ger- 
m iiiises the story and the actors, yet not to the same 
extent as the author of the Heliand. The Low German 
Messiad is more imaginative, the High German more 
erudite The Heliand poet, when at his best, seems to be 
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reporting what he had seen with his mind's eye: Otfried 
to be reporting what he had read about in divers books. 

The best part of the Book of the Gospels is the intro- 
duction, in which Otfried explains why he wrote in Ger- 
man. It is in effect a patriotic encomium of the b ranks ; 
a glowing eulogy instinct with the new imperialism. 
Other nations, says Otfried, have had their famous poets 
whose cunning works have increased the renown of their 
cinintryinen. In particular tlie Greeks and Romans liavc 
thus dislinguisiied themselves. Why not, then, the 
Franks? Are not they the equal of any people that ever 
lived — ^as brave, as enterprising, as intelligent? Are they 
not descended from Alexander the Great? Have they 
not subdued the world to the borders of the sea? Have 
they not a rich and fertile land ? The conclusion is that 
sudi a wonderful people should no longer lag behind in 
literary production. And before all thuigs else it should 
be made possible for them to read the praise of God — 
most im|K»rtant of all sul>jcct-matters — in their own 
tongue and in a form made attractive by the lures of 
verse. 

One sees that the cloistered monk of Weissenburg 

was not entirely dead to the pressure of life in the outside 
world. He gloried in the prestige of the Franks and 
was eager to serve his country in serving God. Whether 
his ambitious effort exerted any substantial influence 
cither literary or religious, in the monasteries or without, 
is a question which cannot be answered from llic extant 
data. All that can be said is that before him nothing 
poetic is known to have been written in rhyme, and afltr 
htm nothing in the alliteiatlve form. Several scraps of 
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rhymed religious verse have been found in manuscripts 
of the ninth century, but they have no Hterary interest 
and are not precisely datable with reference to Otfried. 
Of non-religious literature there is nothing whatever. 
With a single exception presently to be considered, the 
great events of the century, which were no doubt sung 
by unlettered poets as great events had always been sung 
from time immemorial, left no record in any German 
writing that has been preserved. The bitter quarrel 
among the sons of Ludwig the Pious; the division of the 
empire; the battle and treaty of Verdun, with the final 
separation of what was to be France from what was to 
be Germany ; the struggles of the new German king- 
dom against Magyar and Slav in the east and viking 
in the north — all this is known to us only from l)ooks 
written in Latin. What is strangest of all, the career 
of the great Karl himself left no trace on any German 
p)oetry that has survived. His campaign of the year 778 
against the Moors in Spain gave rise among the Western 
Franks to an elalx)rate saga which some three centuries 
later took artistic form in that precious epic of ** sweet 
France," the Chanson dc Roland. But the Charlemagne 
l^end is entirely French, and when it finally found its 
way into Germany it was as an importation from abroad. 

The one exception above referred to is the Lay of *) 
Ludwig, a late example of what Tacitus had in mind 
when he wrote of songs that took tlie place of annals. It 
is a rhymed poem of fifty-nine verses celebrating the 
victory of King Ludwig over the Norsemen in the year * 
^^l^ In that year a large horde of the hardy sea-rovers 
who were just then founding the colony that was to be 
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Normandy, penetrated inland to a point between Abbe- 
ville and Eu. Here they were met by Ludwi^, at the time 
but eighteen years old, who cut off their retreat to the sea 
and slew a large number of them. It was an adiievement 
to touch the imagination and be long remembered — 
aknost a repetition, it may have seemed, of the delivery 
of Christendom by Charles Martel. The song begins ; 

Eman kimmg uveu ih^ HemU her HiudiAg^ 
Thar gemo gcde tkum^, Ik uum hv imos UMt. 

That is : "I know a king, he is higlit Ludwig, who 
gladly serves God. I know that He will reward him for 
it" An attempt to imitate the form in English would 
meet with the same insurmountable obstacle as in the 

case of Otfried. The singer is very religions and has 
sunietiiing of the divine afflatus. Liuhvii; is dcbci ibed as 
losing his father in childliood and hQ\n^ tliereafter taken 
in charge by God in person. In time God sends heathen 
men from over the sea to afflict his people for their sins, 
at the same time summoning Ludwig to figlit ihcni. The 
king responds with alacrity, and his Franks go into the 
fray singing kyric eleison, " The song was sung, the 
battle began, blood shone in their cheeks, the Franks were 
furious. Every warrior fought, but none like Ludwig. 
One lie thrust through with his sword, another witli his 
spear; he poured out a bitter draught for his enemies. 
Woe to them evermore! Praised be the power of God I 
Ludwig won the victory." 

As Ludwig HI died in 882 and the i>oem speaks 
of him as still living, it must have been composed very 
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soon after the battle. The author would seem to have 
been an East Prankish deric who In some way stood 

close tu the West Prankish court. It is natural to suppose 
that an event of such thrilling interest as the repulse of 
the Norsemen in 881 must have been sung about in the 
language ol the peofde whom it most nearly ooncemed, 
that is, in the Gallic lingua romana of which we t a 
glimpse in the Strassburg Oaths. That there were can- 
tilenes iu this early French of tiie ninth century is cer- 
tain» since the Charlemagne legend must have been propa- 
gated by means of them. In the absence of any examples 
the German Lay of Ludwig is doubly interesting as the 
one extant specimen oi a type of poetry that flourished 
on both sides of the Rhine. 



CHAPTER III 



FROM 1I0NASTICI8M TO CHIVALRY 

On the whole, the nmth century was a period of 
excellent promise for the growth of a new national litera- 
ture in Germany. When it is remembered that the men 
of action and the ^leemen could not write ; that the clerics 

who vvtrc moved tu vviitc in German led cloistered lives 
in widely separated places, and that paganism was under 
a strict ban, the volume and the merit of the extant 
production beoome rather impressive. In the rest of 
Europe, north and west of the area of Byzantine Greek, 
it is only in England that letters are known to have been 
cultivated at all during this period in any vernacular 
language. But there was Latin. Amid the decay of 
ancient Rome's political greatness her language had 
retained its prestige, largely hecause its use was fostered 
by the Roman Church. Latin was the one medium where- 

■ 

by a writer in any Christian land might hope to exert large 
S influence. To write in any vulgar tongue was to court 

a restricted audience and, what is still more important, 
to use an instrument that was felt to he barbarous and 
uncouth. This feeling seems to have been strongest in 
those countries where the vernacular itself had the 
appearance of bad Latin; but it was strong enough in 
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- Germany also. Even in the time of Karl the Great, what 
lay nearest the king's heart was the promotion of Latin 
rather than German scholarship. His biographer Ein- 
hard, himself an Englishman of Germanic stock, speaks 
of the Germans as " barbarians " : one sees that from the 
high vantage ground of Latin erudition their jargon was 
still regarded very much as it would have been by Cicero 
or Quintilian. 

^ It is not so very surprising, then, that the earliest 
German writings were such as grew out of the pioneer 
effort of the church to propagate the faith ; or that, as the 
church became more firmly established and the missionary 
motive less exigent, the Latin tradition resumed its sway 
over the minds of men who could write. At any rate, 
that is what happened. The work so well begun under 
the Karlovingian kings was not continued under their 
immediate successors. From the end of the ninth century 
tilljiear the beginning of the twelfth nothing of literary 
importance was written m the German language. There 
is no poetry whatever, and no prose except a few trans- 
lations, commentaries, and other productions of monkish 
scholarship. The schools were occupied with the study 
and imitation of Latin authors, and they went their way 
without much encouragement from kings. After long 
continued convulsions, due to the repeated divisions of 
the einpire and the never-ending encroachments of Mag- 
yar and Slav, Dane and Norman, the crown passed, in 
^918; from the exhausted line of Karl to the more vigor- 
ous and masterful dukes of Saxony. But the Saxon 
king s were at first soldiers who gave little thought to 
the quiet wielders of the pen. Heinrich I could not 
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^read or write, and Otto the Great learned these arts late 
in life. Under some of the later Saxon monarchs, it is 
true, and notably under Otto the Great, letters enjoyed 
a measure of royal favour; but here again it was Latin 
scholarship, and not German literature, that mainly inter- 
1 ested the emperor and his entourage. 

In this short history but little attention will be paid 
to Latin writings of any period, unless for some special 
reason they really belong to German literature. Such 
is the case with a poem \4Laltharius „Manu Fortis, 
which is altogether German in spirit, and preserves an 
old Hunnish-Burgundian saga that is nowhere else so 
fully recorded. It was composed about the middle of the 
tenth century by a young monk named JEkkehard, a pupil 
of the school at St. Gall, and afterward revised by another 
man of the same name. The form is the Vergilian 
hexameter, and the imitation of Vergil is decidedly good 
for a school exercise. There is no telling whether the 
author versified his German original from oral tradition 
or from a manuscript. At any rate, his smootli-roUing 
hexameters counterfeit the style of the old sagas very 
successfully. Especially readable is the account of the 
great fight in the Vosges Mountains, where the doughty 
Walter is compelled to do battle with twelve Burgun- 
dians in succession, while the fair Hiltgunt sits by and 
guards the treasure that she and her lover have stolen 
from Attila the Hun. One after the other, eleven Bur- 
gundian champions are disposed of by him of the strong 
hand, each one of them, just as in the JEneidy being given 
something appropriate to say before he bites the dust. 
King Gunter is quickly retired with a lost leg, and then 
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comes the terrific duel between Walter and his old friend 
and fellow-exile Hagen. Hagen cuts off Walter's arm) 
W^alter gouges out Hagen's eye and six teeth. Then the)^ 
perforce quit fighting and Hiltgunt is called in to dress* 
the wounds, while the grim fighters chaff each other over 
their respective mutilations. 

The spirit of monastic life in the tenth century was/ 
extremely liberal — so much so that Scherer was led to 
group the Latin writings of the period under the head 
of " medijeval Renascence." The clergy, some of them 
at least, were not averse to taking note of the life of man- 
kind and describing it in terms of bluff realism. Terence, 
and Ovid, as well as Vergil, were studied in the convent'^ 
schools, and there was a disposition to deal frankly with 
secular passions and pursuits. JHrotsvitii. a learned 1 
nun of Gandersheim, attacked with holy boldness the/ 
endlessly difficult problem of providing a wholesome 
Christian substitute for the immoral comedies of Ter- 
ence. She also versified a number of church legends 
and a life of Otto the Great in leonine hexameters, but 
her plays were written in prose interspersed with occa- 
sional rhymes. She is the first German woman, and 
with an unimportant exception the last for many cen- 
turies, who is known to have concerned herself with 
literary production. Such loneliness on the banks of 
the long river of Time is in itself a distinction. Her plays 
are interesting, too, in their way, but there is nothing dis- 
tinctively German about them either in form or substance. 
Her main ^urpose was to glorify woman's chastity and j 
portray its triumph over the wicked wiles of the flesh. 
She decks out her dialogues with scholastic erudition, and 
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makes her villains act like horrid puppets. Now and 

then, as in Calimaclius, a heroine soHloqniscs convin- 
cingly in language which tells a real agony ut soul ; and 
then comes a miracle to relieve the tension and shed a 
divine light over conquering virtue* 

Not long after the nun of Gandersheim formulated 

; her ascetic ideal of womanhotMl a nameless niunk of 
Tegemsee wrote the pomi^uodlieb (about 1030)1 ajreal- 
isMc novelette, of the times. The form is the leonine hex- 
ameter, and much of the text has been lost; but the extant 
fragments contain interesting and surprisingly dispassion- 
ate pictures of every-day life. ^'«aing IvU' llieb leaves 
home to seek his fortune, gets on brilliantly in the service 
of a king, and then returns to his lonely mother. For 
the journey the king fits him out, Polonius-like, with 
rules of life which he soon has occasion to put to the test. 
The scheme is not fully recoverable from the fragments, 
but we get glimpses of the secular life of the day, both 
high and low, in almost every imaginable phase. There 
is no satiric or ascetic animus apparent Even in deal- 
injT with sexual depravity the author is sing^ularly cool. 
He evidently thought the motley spectacle of lite an 
interesting thing worth describing for its own sake. 

An age in which the monastic cell gave forth such 
products as Waitharius and Ruodlieb was evidently not 
ahogether committed to a denial of the will to live. And 
there are other evidences that a wholesome sccularity was 
rife. The foHn of the ** segncnce,'^ originally an exten- 

\ sion of the churdi ritual, became semi-popular and was 
used for all S(»rts of themes. Tiie Ottos had relations 
with tlie Ka stern emperors, and intercourse with By- 
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zantium began to bring in Oriental tales which may have 
had their origin on the Ganges, in Persia, in Arabia, or in 
the folk-lore of the Levant: tales of animals reasoning 
and acting like men ; of disguised princes and wonderful 
wooings ; of magic and strange adventure ; of encounters 
with griffins and dragons and other fabulous beasts. 
Such stories, written down at first in Latin and accumu- 
lating rapidly after the crusades began, formed the raw 
material of a coming literature of entertainment. The 
gleemen continued, of course, to ply their ancient art in 
the vernacular, but no one thought it worth while to write 
down one of their songs. During the long eclipse of Ger- 
man poetry there was, however, one eminent scholar who 
did good work as a translator from the Latin, This was 
NoTKER of St. Gall^ surnamed Teutonicus for his laud- 
able efforts on behalf of the vernacular. He died in 
1022 at the age of seventy, recalling on his death-bed 
as his gravest sin the fact that he had once wantonly 
killed a wolf. Of his surviving translations the most 
important are his versions of the Psalms, of Boethius' De ] 
Consolatione Philosophicr, and some bits of Aristotle. / 

In the eleventh century a wave of reform swept over 
the Gennan monasteries and put an end to their dab- 
bling with the poets of pagan Rome. What had these to ^ 
do with salvation? The stern old fanatic who sought jL{*vi(!l^ l'^^ 
to rule the world from the chair of St. Peter, and 
who inflicted the awful humiliation on Heinrich IV at 
Canossa, was resolved to force his ascetic views of relig- 
ion on mankind everywhere. The church, with its dog- 
mas and traditions, its hagiology and sacred books, its 
worship and promises, was to fill up and dominate the 
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minds of men. And so the life of the only literary class 
in Germany became narrower and more rigid than it had 
been. The influences that had begun to make for a freer 
and ampler view of existence were cut off, and nothing 
remained but the straight and narrow path through a 
world of woe, with the veiled prosjiect of the celestial 
j city at the end. The only things worth attending to were 
\the things connected with man's fall and redemption. 
Antiquity was a vague stretch of time whose happenings 
were of importance only as a preparation for Him that 
should come to break the curse. 

In the latter half of the eleventh century the clergy 
p^an again here and there to write German verses ; and 
what they wrote reflects at first the view of life just 
described. It is a poetry, if one may apply that name to 
a body of verse which in the main does not deserve it, 
of intense and narrow other-worldliness. We find rhymed 
paraphrases of Genesis and Exodus, with the story car- 
ried back to the creation of the angels and the fall of 
Lucifer; poems of Christ and the redemption; pictures of 
heaven and hell ; castigations of earthly vanity. The 
form is the short couplet, with very imperfect rhymes 
and a variable numljer of accents to the line. The stvle 
is generally dry, straightforward, matter-of-fact, but 
sometimes becomes impressive by its very simplicity and 
directness. Such is the case, for example, with some of 
the stories of the patriarchs in the so-called Vienna Gene- 
jSis, and still more with Ezzo*s terse and rapid Lay of 
Christ, a poem of some four hundred verses written at 
the instigation of the Bishop of Bamberg by one of his 
clergy. The introduction says that when it was done 
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all hastened to become monks — ^which means no more, 
according to Vogt, than that the Bambeiig clergy joined 
the ascetic movement and adopted a monastic rule of 
life. The pocii] opens with a jejune epitome of world- 
history and then leads up quickly to its central theme, 
the miracles and death of the Saviour. One might call 
it a primer of Qiristology. 

The most original in cunception of all these clericalf 
productions is the Lay of Anno, an epopee of a contem- 
porary Christian prelate. Archbishop Anno of Cologne 
(died in 1075) was a leader of the papal party in the 
war on Heinrich IV. The poem begins with a world- 
history, dilates at some length on the toin ancient mon- 
archies, and then describes the founding of Cologne and 
^Jt^ life-work of Anno. One gets an impression that 
^theSauthor had been somewhat influenced by the pop- 
ular poets and wished to do for a hero of the church 
what they did for the heroes of saga; that is. to glorify 
him by singing of him in ambitious strains and con- 
necting him with a great and divine past. For all along 
the clergy had employed two methods of warfare: first 
that of preachments on the vanity of life, the certainty 
of death, the joys of heaven and the horrors of hell; 
and secondly that of attempts to turn the powerful lures 
of minstrelsy to the service of the church by the poetisa- 
tion of sacred themes. What especially drew the fire 
of the cliurchmen at this time was the increasing pres- 
tige of the kmghts^ who seemed to represent tlie spirit at 
tiiis worM gone mad in the pursuit of vanity and foUy. 
The most powerful preacher of the wrath to come was 

the Austriao. ti£iNRiCH von Melk, whose Meditation^ 
4 
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y^y ^jff D eath savagely contrasts the glamour of knighthood 
with the ghastliness of the mouldering corpse and the hor- 
rors of infernal torment. In a similar vein is the Dis- 
course on Faith by the Rhinelander Hartmann, who pic- 
tures knighthood as a destroyer of the soul. And then 
there is a curious prose poem called Heaven and Hell, 
which fairly racks the language in picturing the tortures 
of the damned. 

But these lugubrious voices of a life-hating clergy 
died out rapidly after the crusading spirit began to sweep 
over Germany. From the_^nd of the eleventh century the 
\ imagination of Christendom was fired by a new ideal, 

^ C I that of the ^hristi^ warrior battling against heathen- 
dom for the holy cross. This was an ideal which the 
churchmen had no ground to assail, every reason to exalt. 
^ The purely literary effects of the crusades soon became 
manifest in the form of a quickened interest in the mar- 
vels of the Orient and in fabulous tales of fighting and 
adventure in far-away lands. With the crusades came 
also an increased intercourse between the Germans and 
their western neighlx)urs, who, with their chansons de 
gestCy their poems of antiquity, and the splendid flower- 
ing of the love lyric in Provence, had entered, in advance 
pf the rest of Europe, on an era of brilliant literary pro- 
duction. There was much to be borrowed, and the Ger- 
mans now proved, for the first but not the last time, that 
they were good borrowers. 

I The first fruits of the new spirit were the Lay of 
Alexander and the Lay of Roland, both translations from 
the French. The former is the work of a priest named 
^Lamprecht, who seems to have lived somewhere in the 
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Middle Rhine country, ciud 10 have written alx)ut 1130.^ 
As his French original is lost, with the exception of 105 
verses discovered by Paul Heyse and published in 1856, 
one cannot judge the translation as such. It ts tolerably 
clear, however, iliai he did not folhuv ihc French closely, 
and that he had at hand some other source, perhaps the 
Latin Historia de Praliis, that curious accretion of wild 
fables that had gathered in the course of ages about the 
name of Alexander. In a poem of over 7,000 verses Lamp- 
recht tells the story as the saj^a, often silly cnouj;h, had 
worketi it out, dwelling at length on tlie siege of Tyre and 
the battles with Darius^ and devoting some 1*500 verses 
to the reminiscent letter wherein the conquering hero is 
made to describe the wonders of the Orient for the edi- 
fication of his mother Olynipias and his teacher Aristotle. 
It is in the main a matter-of-fact narrative notwithstand- 
ing the wonderf ulness of the things narrated ; but it takes 
on somethii^ of a romantic glow in the passage where 
Alexander tells of his snnnncr's sojourn in the shady 
wood aninni;' the bewitching songstresses tliat bloomed 
in maidenly beauty from the spring flowers and died 
with them in the autumn. Thoasfi a prieal» Lamprecht 
writes with evident leirt of matten that Ue far outside the 

Christian scheme 01 salvation. For him at least the world 
reprobate has become the world interesting. In the end 
he gives the tale a moral turn by making Alexander 
repent and reform after being turned away from tlie gates 
of Paradise. 

The Lay of RoJmtd was aho written about 1 atul 
was the work of a priest named Konkad. it is essentially ^ 
the famous ^Cikms0ji Rolaj^, albeit the German text 
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does rigl conform .^losely to either of the h>ench ver- 
sions now known. Tlie differences are by no means 
inconsiderable, but whether they point te an independent 
conception of the theme by the German cleric, in other 
words to a modicum of poetic ofiginality. is a debatable 
question. So ^oo^ an authority as M. Gastun Paris was 
of the opinion tliat Koiirad changed the spirit of the 
French poem— dehberately, one must suppose— by elim- 
inating its patriotism.^ But the French Chatisan is 
itself essentially a glorification of the Christian warrior. 
Roland and his men are not so much Frenchmen who 
happen to be Christians as Christians who happen to be 
Frenchmen. After all but little is made of their devotion 
to sweet France/' and that little is not entirely effaced 
in the German poem, where the Iv ng Roland also be- 
thinks him of the " sweet land of tlie Karhngs." For 
Konrad and his readers Kaiser Karl was a German, just 
as» for the author of the ChaHSon, Charlemagne was a 
Frenchman; and neither poet was greatly concerned to 
exalt one region of the Cluistian world over another. It 
is diaracteristic of tiie xoedueval crusading spirit that it 
lirought Western Europe under the dominion of a pu- 



' The \vr)r(ls of M. Paris, II isioirr f offiquedcCharletnagnc, p i ?i, 
are as follows: Lc trait le plus rcmarquablc dc Conrad est la moditici- 
ti'>n rjii'il a faitsiihir a Tesprit du po«L^mc fran<,ais: cctte iTKjditKation 
Cijl toute religieuse. . . . Lc pocine franyais poi Lait dcja rcniprcintc 
bien marquee d'unc ddvotion gucrridre qui iaisait croire aux h^ros 
qu'ils gagnaient le cid en mounrnt; mais oe sentiment n*6tait pas le 
seul mobile de leurs actions: ils ^taaent pouss^ par Tamour de la 
patrie. de I'empefeur leur seigneur, de leur famille, et surtout de la 
gknre. Tout cela est effac^ dans le poeme de Conrad pour faire 
plaoe h la seule f^M et au d^r du martyrs. 
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sioii that was stronger than patriotism and took little 
note ot the national lx)undaries that are so immensely 
important to the modem mind. 

As poetry the Lay of RoUmd 13 e^y the best pro- 
duction extant in the German language* except perhaps 
the Hilntfid, d(nvn to the middle of the twelfth century. 
The form — a short couplet with rhymes still very imper- 
fect — has the crudities of an Inchoate art, and ^ere are 
iterations that disturb the modem reader. But the story 
is told with fine effects, and its naive acceptance of the 
incredible is at times magnificent. The fiery eyes of 
Kaiser Karl, that dazzled like the noonday sun; the splen- 
did nerve of the traitor Genelun in the presence of King 
Marsilie; the tremendous prowess of the doomed Roland 
at Ivoncesvalles ; his desperate winding of his horn Olivant 
to call the far-away emperor to his aid ; and especially his 
glorious death, taken note of by heaven and earth — all 
these are passages in which the most jaded of readers will 
still feel the heart-beat of the crusader. 

Such poems as the Lay of Alexander and the Lay 
of Roland by no means presuppose the sudden coming 
into existence of a reading public in the modem sense, 
with the separate units poring over the manuscript each 
for himself. We must rather think of them as read, by 
some one in pi^s^c^sion of the art, to a company of listen- 
ers, in this way the more wide-awake clergy were alile 
to provide a sort of entertasnnMiit which combined relig* 
foot wiMM-jtifii i with fighting, adventure, and the otho* 
exciting lures of secular uiinstrelsy. This is what one * 
of them undertook to do, about Xi50» ia the ChromcU ^ 
of ikg Emperors, a huge affair in very artless rhymes^ 
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purporting to recount the history of ilie " Roman " 
empire from Romukis to Konrad of liohenstaufen. It is 
very inedixvml in its kck of perspective and proftortiGn, 
its bomidkM credaloiiaieaa, its hospitality to all sorts of 
tTMlt. But tiiere is good evidence of its great popularity. 
It played a part in whetting the general appcute for liter- 
ary entertainment and preparing tlie way for caterers 
who should not be of tlie dergy or indiBcd to exalt tlia 
religious life. The' time was at hand when poems such 
as had long heen composed and recited by illiterate glee- 
men l)egan to be written down with a view to reading. 
In the course of the twelfth century there was to be a rkh 
devdopmcnt of this minatidsy turned into literature 

Meanwhile the ^cfuidcening of religious life in the 
monasteries, which was spoken of a few pages back, 
united witli the jaew chivalrous feeling for womanhood 
to produce a^fervid poetic cult of the Virgin Mary. The 
imagination of the time was prone to picture Christ as 
the awful judge who could be moved to compassion only 
by tlie ])]ea(hngs of liis tender hnnian mother. She 
became, therefore, the more important object o£ devotion, 
the more effective symbol of infinite pity and love. It 
was a beautiful symbol, combining the human charm of 
ideal womanliood and motherhood, the pathos of inef- 
fable sorrow and the majesty of a queen of heaven. 
The mediaeval religious spirit is at its best when it is 
dreaming of the mystic Mother of God, the unfailing 
Star of the Sea, who guides the anxious mariner to home 
and i»afely. Of the narrative poems on the hfe of Mary 
the best is the Three Lays of the Maid, written about 
1 170 by a South German priest named Wemher, of whom 
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aothing deiitnte is known. It is noteworthy for its iine 
blending of religious symbolism with chivalrous senti- 
ment The Virgin was also the theme of much lyric verse 

in the form of the ^r/c/z— a Jongish tribute of praise, 
divided into strophes of unequal length and varying 
meter. The best production in this kind» down to the , 
time of Walter von der Vogdweide, is a iMgri^leich 
which se e m s to have been composed for the use of the 
nunr, 11 the Hessian convent of Arnstein. It is very 
uneven in poetic quality, but has passages of noble and ^ 
delicate beauty. 



CHAPTER IV 



I 



THE INDIGENOUS EPIC OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

. Soon after the middle of the twelfth century the long 
jclerical monopoly of letters came to an end. The literary 
I art began to be practised by knights of tlie humbler class, 
\and the consequence was the ushering in of a memorable 
/poetic era which it is customary to call the classical period 
iof the Middle Ages, It extends from about 1 170 to about 
71230. Between those years there was a rich flowering 
\pf lyric song, and also of narrative poetry, both indig- 
enous and exotic. It is all courtly^ aristocratic. There is 
nothing that reflects the life of the common man, no prose 
worth mentioning, and no drama save the Latin drama 
of the church. 

From first to last the new poetry is dominated by the 
knight and the knightly ideal of conduct. Great fight- 
ers there had always been, and from time immemorial the 
deeds of such had formed the favourite subject of the 
pleeman*s song. But whereas the knight of an earlier 
period had been content with the character of a "swift 
thane," brave and strong and loyal, he now set himself 
up as an arbiter of manners and an exemplar of social 
graces. Knighthood meant the perfection of conduct, 
Vjoward God and man and woman, especially toward tlie 
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one woman selected for more particular devotion. It 
comprehended the trifles of etiquette, as well as the 
larger matters of character, and laid much stress on 
^rm and show. And when the glamour of social leader- 
ship had thus been added to the prestige of a warrior 
caste, what wonder was it if the knight thought himself 
and made others think him the noblest of created beings ? 
He became, with his fighting and tourneying and love- 
making, the central theme of all literary effort. What- 
ever hero was portrayed, no matter where or when the 
scene might be laid, was apt to be conceived as a mediaeval 
knight. 

To follow a strictly chronological order in dealing 
with the literature of the period would be quite impossible. 
It will be most convenient to treat of the genres one after 
the other, beginning, in this chapter, with the earliest 
extant specimens of the ancient gleeman's art as turned 
into literature for the reader, and then passing on to the 
great ballad epics, the Nibcluftgcnlicd and Gudrun. Those 
earliest specimens are King Rother and Duke Ernst. { 
They have the form which had been brought into vogue/ 
by the clerical poets, that of the short couplet, with vary- 
ing number of accents (mostly four) to the line, and with 
a rough assonance often taking the place of rhyme. Both • 
are of unknown authorship and not precisely datnhlc ; but 
they belong to an earlier and cruder phase of art than that 
of the ballad epics. 

King Rother is a tale of bride-stealing and has the * 
distinction of being the first German poem in which the 1 
passion of love plays any part whatever. Rother is a * 
king of Italy who sends twelve good men and true to 
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plead his suit for tlic h nid ul ilie emperor's daughter at 
Constantinople. The einperor shuts them up in a dun- 
geon, wherc^' Rother assembles men and ships and sets 
sail, under the name of Dietrich, to liberate them. He 
ingratiates himself with the willing maid by fitting her 
with a pair of golden) sh'ppcrs, and she helps him to free 
the prisoners. Then he wins a battle for Constantine 
against the heathen invader Ymelot, and attains his end 
by means of an unchivalrous hoax : he hurries back from 
the battle-field and tells the empress that all is lost and 
that Yniciot is going to sack the city. The women flee 
for their lives, the princess takes refuge on one of 
Rother's ships, and he sails away with her. Afterward 
she is stolen from him by a disguised gleeman and 
taken back to Constantinople. I\(«ther pursues her 
ajid rescues her just as she is about to be forced into 
a liateful marriage with Ymelotf Then Rother and 
his wife reign happily in Italy — ^not at Rome, but 
at Bari — and one of their descendants is Pippin the 
Great. 

1 lie main elements of the story — the iar-famed and 
desirable beauty, the savage father, the brave bver and 
his band of doughty helpers, the capture of the prize by 
a trick — recur in the Lay (ff Gudrun and presumably hark 
back to an earlier time when the getting of a wife by 
force and fraud was nothing tmusuaL The workmanship 
of the poem is rough, and there are the stereotyped 
phrases and prolixities which stamp the gleeman's style. 
The author draws the long bow and delights in so doing. 
One of Rother's men is so fierce and strong that he has 
to be kept chained like a lion, and when he stamps upon 
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the ground his leg- sinks into the earth up to his knee. 
The love-story, if one may so call it, reflects the simple 
and strenuous ways familiar in the viking tales of the 
north. In the telling of it there is but little outlay of artis- 
tic finesse or of chivalrous sentiment. Rother wants a 
wife. The knowing men of his entourage suggest the 
emperor's daughter, and he resolves to have her. The 
perils of the enterprise, the strength and prowess of Roth- 
er's men, the devices resorted to for outwitting her father 
— these matters and not the softer emotions of the hero 
and heroine are what interests the poet. Rother is made 
a mighty musician, and his wild warriors are acutely 
susceptible to the concord of sweet sounds. The princess 
is vaguely drawn and we never hear her name. On her 
first meeting with the distinguished-looking stranger 
called Dietrich, and before she knows who he is, she 
throws herself at him with a precipitancy which renders 
wooing unnecessary. 

In Duke Ernst, on the other hand, love is not an 
ingredient, any more than in the Lay of Alexander or the 
Lay of Rolattd. Attention is focussed always on the herq 
and his men. The saga, which is of Bavarian origin, 
albeit the pcjem as known to us seems to have taken shape 
in the Middle Rhine country, is of exceptional psycho- 
logical interest/ Ernst is a brave and upright Bava- 
rian prince, whom a wicked calumny deprives of the 
favour of the Emperor Otto. For a time he maintains 
himself in a bitter and bloody feud with the empire, 
but presently gives up the hopeless struggle, gathers 
a band of followers and sets out for the East Here 
he has many wonderful adventures^ and carries himself 
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with such bravery and nobility that on his return 
the emperor is constrained to take him back into 
favour. 

The interest of the poem, after the terrific fighting in 

Germany is disposed of, turns upon the marvels of the 
Kast. 'ITiese are (lescril)e(l with a matter-of-fact vivid- . 
ness which, in an age of boundless credulity, must have 
produced a (irst-rate illusion of reality. One of the best 
episodes is that of the magnetic rock in the Curdled Sea, 
which Ernst and liis men run into un tlie coast uf Syria. 
1 he rock has the power of drawing ships to it, if they 
come within ten leagues, and holding them there for ever. 
The gruesomeness of the scene— the forest of bleached 
and rotting masts, the doomed ships full of dead men's 
bones, the cm ij ie of Ernst antl liis men by sewiiii^ them- 
selves Up in skins and letting themselves be carried off by 
griffins — has something of the weird effectiveness of the 
Ancient Mariner, The saga of Duke Ernst enjoyed a 
great and lasting popularity. In due time it was done 
over into clumsy and sprawling prose, like many an- 
other meiliaeval poem, and formed thus a favourite 
chap-book. 

The irregular short coiiplel, charactertBtic of the Lay 

of . lliWiDiilrr, the Lay of Roland, and tlie anonymous 
l>uenis jiist spoken of, was improved by the Low German 
poet Hcinrich vop Vckjeke, who introdnoed a atncfcer 
practice in xhymiiig, and tben-becune the accqned fonn 
for the romanecs of dnmfay. In* South and West Ger- 

nian\- it lung leuiained the more usual metre for all nar- 
rative poetry whatsoever, hi Austria, however, a new 
fofrn arose under the influence of the earliest minnesing- 
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crs. One of these, a certain Herr von Kiirenberg,. in vented 

a stanza like this : * 

1 

Now bring to me right quirkly my horse and fighting-gear^ 
For I must ride away from a certain lady here; V''^ 
She would e'en compel me to loi e her whether or no, ' (p^^r^"^ 

Bui she shall bide a- pining /or any love of mine, I trow. V 

The few verses extant under the name of Kiirenberg 
show his measure in a crude inchoate form. But it was 
readily perfectible, and when perfected it yielded a fairly 
regular stanza consisting of four long lines, rhyming at\ 
the end on a stressed syllable and divided in the middle 
after an unstressed syllable. Of the half-lines the last 
had four accents, the others three. Toward the end ol 
the twelfth century this perfected " Kiirenberg measure '| 
was employed by a nameless Austrian poet in the cnm\ 
position of the long ballad epic known as the Lay of 

THE NiBELUNGS. T 

The poem is, on the whole, the most important poetic 
production of mediaeval Germany. When it was exhumed 
in the eighteenth century, after ages of neglect during 
which its very existence had been forgotten and the sense 
for things mediaeval had well-nigh vanished, the great 
Frederic, Roi de Prusse, declared that it was not worth 
a charge of powder. A little later, in the ardour of the 
romantic revival, it was extolled by enthusiasts as the 

• In the original : 

Nu bring mir her vil balde niin ros, min isen gewant, 
Wan ich muos einer frouwen rumen diu lant; 
Diu wil mich des betwingen daz ich ir holt si: 
Si muos der miner minne iemer darbende sin. 
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\ peer of the Iliad. The point of sanity will Ik* found 
between these two opinions, but rather nearer to the latter. 
When the poem is put on trial the devil's advocate .may 
justly urge that it is not a national epic at all in the sense 
of picturing great deeds performed by representatives of 
the nation, or of mirroring truly the national life at any 
period^ or of embodying highly important elements of 
culture for the people at large. The core of it is a tale 
,of foul murder, and fiendish vengeance. It portrays 
•an eihieai code which is essentially revolting and was 

y already happily obaukle when the poeui was writtciL As 
a tale of the brave days of old it is no polychrome Homeric 
canvas, picturing a whole epoch and dominated by that 
admirable Greek temperance which would have noth- 
ing in excess — fnj^kv ayav ; it is rather a l)lack-an(l white 

\ cartoon in which cxc&»s is the ruie»and truth and propor- 
tion are subordinated to an intense setting forth of strong 
passion and. ruthless conduct ending in a mighty disaster. 

But with all its limitations the Nibchtii!^ Lay is ii 
powerful p(^em and a human document of many-sided 
interest. It is really incommensurable — a thing of its 
own kind which it boots little to compare with anything 
else tn literature. It is national in the sense of being 
thoroughly German. Its greatest merit is its strong 
Ueiiueation of certain characters, especially iiagen, Sieg- 
f riecU and Krlemhiid, These take the imagination captive 
and haunt it afterward as do only the creations of a 
great poet. 

The theme is the murder of Siegfried and the ven- 
geance wreaked therefor by his wife Kriemhild, who is 
the pivot of the whole story from first to last. The actual 
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murderer is Hagen» bat his deed is thought of as virtually 
that of the Burgundian royal house, whose total destruc- 
tion is accordingly involved in Kriemhild's revenge. In 
an earlier phase of the saga Hagen was an independent 
king and his motive for the murder greed of wealth. But 
in the poem he and his motive are translated, so to speak, 
into the terms of mediaeval chivalry. He appears as the 
vassal uf tlie l>iir^u]Kiuxn kin^ (iuntcr, and his motive is 
a desire to avenge the wrong done, as he tliinks, to his 
liege mistress Brunhild. As Gunter's wife, Brunhild 
learns how she has been tricked by Siegfried in Gunter's 
interest on two critical occasions of her life — in the bride- 
winnins;' games at IscMisiciii, her former home in the far 
North, and on her wedding-night at Worms. She must 
have the life of the overweening Netherlander, and 
Hagen makes himself the tool of her spiteful rage. After 
the cowardly assassination is done, Krieinh:Kl continues 
for sonic time to live at Worms, giving generously to the 
poor. To prevent her from thus gaining a dangerous 
ascendancy the ruthless Hagen robs her of the treasure 
she has from Siegfried, and thus increases her dormant 
hatred. In due time she marries Ktzel the ITnn. invites 
her kin to visit her and brings on a herce conflict in which 
th^ are all slain. In the end Kriemhild herself is put 
to death by the angry Hildebrand on account of the car- 
naire she has caused, and Etzcl is left to mourn with his 
Court over the calamity. 

As a first step toward a just appreciation of the poem 
one would like to know in what shape the author found 
his material. How far was he a true maker, how far 
merely a compiler or redactor? Did he follow a manu- 
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script or an unwritten tradition? In cither case, had his 
predecessors already combined the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of the story into a semblance of artistic unity, or 
did he first make the combination himself? These ques- 
tions cannot be answered in a manner to leave no room 
for (luuljt, and they are mixed up in the hterature of 
scholarship with a manuscript question. Of the ten 
complete manuscripts of the poem whidi exist, there are 
three which are certainly nearer than the others to tfie lost 

original. They differ considerably in len^h and other 
respects, and each has had its eminent partisans. Ijasmg 
his studies on the shortest of the tliree rival manuscripts, 
the distinguished scholar Ladmnmi concluded that the 
poem was an agglomeratiQii of twenty M iMdfauls — 
neither more nor less — pieced to^etlier with newer matter. 
On internal evidaiceol v arious kinds — ^incongruities, con- 
tradictions, confused chronology, strange lapses of mem- 
ory, and so forth — ^he attempted a rigorous separation of 
the old matter from the new. For a long time after 
Lachmann's views were first fully set forth, in 1841, ihey 
held a prominent place in critical discussion, dividing 
scholarship into contending schools. Even now there is 
nothing like agreement over matters of detail, but two 
things have become tolerably clear. The first is that we 
really have to do, as Lachmann thought, with disparate 
elements of very different age, whidi were handed down 
for centuries by oral tradition in some sort of poetic foniL' 
The second is that the evidence relied on by Lachmann and 
his school is not sufficient to warrant liis very rigorous 
and detinite conclusions as to the number, character, and 
boundaries of these more ancient poetic elements. A keen 
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and cautious Dutch scholar, R. C Boer, sums up the 
results of a long investigation thus : "Neither episodic sin- 
gle songs nor a variform piose trailiiion lurmed the 
source, nor yet song-books in which certain groups of 
single songs were combined to represent a part of the 
tradition ; but briefer versions of the entire story." * This 
means that the nameless poet of the twelfth cciilury sun- 
ply retold and expanded in his own way, under the intiu- 

cnoe of dimlry and wUh a mieer of QaMmiityf a story 
whidi was already old as a connected narrative.' 

The probable genesis of the saga, or concatenation 
of sagas, was outlined in Chapter I. Very certainly the 
oldest stratum of it was a Mdrchcn telling of Siegfried^ 
the slayer of a dragon, the winner of a fabulous treasure, 
the unfaithful lover of a bewitched maid, whom he had 
found in an enchanted place, surrounded by iianies or 
ice or difficult w aters. By tasting the bluod or anointing 
himself with the fat of the dragon, he had acquired some 



> U titer suchungen (see above, p. lo), I, 179. 

' In the Lament, a rather weak poem in short couplets which in 
certain manuscripts follows the Nibelung Lay as a sort of epilogue 
or appendix, and is ooocemcd with the mouniiiig at Etsel's court 
and Uie report of tfaa diaaster to surviving friends at Bechdaren, 
Paasau, and WonnSt it is stated that the author got his material 
from a book which Bishop Pilgrim of Passau (died in 99 1 ) had caused 
to be written by his acribe Koniad in accordance with information 
obtained firom a gjeeman named Swemmel, who claimed to have 
been an eye-witness of the Buigundian disaster* This statement 
has osaaUy been regarded as a worthless ex post facto fabrication, 
but one must admit at least the possibility that there was a literary 
version of the saj^a datiny; from the end of the tenth centiirv, nnd 
that this version was the basis oi the poem written in stanzas two 
centuries later. 

a 
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superhuman quality, such as an invuhierable homy skin 
or the power to understand the voices of birds. But 

Ilagen and a slayer of Ha^en were already a part of the 
story before the Burgundians and the historical .\ttila 
ever came into it In the Nibelung Lay Siegfried has 
become a lowland prince, with home at Xanten, which 
was once on the Rhine, though not so now. In the main 
he is a kmght of tiie twelftli century, fitted out richly 
with the swiftness of foot, bravery, strength, and beau^ 
which medieval minstrelsy everywhere delighted to 
exalt But on his way to becomini; a pink of chivalry the 
character of the ancient Miirclicn hero had passed, in the 
hands of the gleernen, through an intermediate stage, 
that of the Recke, or fighting adventurer who hkes com- 
bat above all things, and is not over«€ompunctious in his 
dealings with womankind. Traces of this character ding 
to him in the poem. Thus he goes to Worms to woo the 
famously fair Kricmhild, attracted by tlie supposed dan- 
ger ol the enterprise. But on arriving at the Burgundian 
court, instead of saying anything about his errand he 
challenges Gunter to fight for his kingdom. Further on 
when he is vexed witli Kriemhild for betraying a secret 
tliat he has unwisely confided to her. he beats her black 
and blue. His wtnle nlation to Brunhikl is not that of m 
diivshms knight, but that of a gleeman's Recke, who 
enjoys putting forth his strength for the conquest of a 
she-devil. Not much is made of his supernatural attri- 
butes, though these, too, still cling to him. The only one 
of them that really counts in the story is the hiding-doak 
which he uses for tricking Brunhild — ^an unchivalrous 
fraud such as tlie gleemeu delighted in. The idea of the 
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liraMirt'-t^-uaRliiij,'- dwarfs is translated into the terms of 
feudalism. Alberich the dwarf-king^ is Siegfried's vassal, 
having^ been conquered by him in single combat and put 
in charge of his Burg, which seems to be located some- 
where on the coast of the North Sea. When Siegfried 
comes and demands men in order to make a show l)etore 
Brunhild, Al Ik rich quickly furnishes a thousand richly 
caparisoned knights. 

The character of Brunhild was worked out very un- 
fortunately by the German gleemen. In the Edda and 
the Voisung saga she is a prophetic valkyr whom Odin 
has pricked with the sleep-thorn for disobedience. There 
is great poetry in her short-lived passion for Sigurd* But 
it is not at all certain that she was from the first a valkyr. 
She belonged rather, one may guess, to the general type 
of M arc hen heroine, the princess-hard-to-woo. She was 
a maid bewitched by some superior power and left in 
a kmely, forbidding place, approachable only by the one 
predestined lover who, in addition to being fearless, 
should have just the right equipment and know just 
what to say and do. The gleemen were fond of providing 
the maiden-hard-to-woo with a savage father who hung 
all suitors to a tree or shut them up in prison. The more 
perilous and difficult the game, the pfreater the successful 
hero's glory. In tiie cafie of BruniiUd tome dim reou- 
niscenoe of a former semi-^viiie character may have aur^ 
vived to the age of diivalry, when games of strength and 
skill were only less important than fighting. So Brunhild 
became an athletic maid, living in a leiiiuii: isle of the 
sea, mistress of her own fate, and resolved not tu wed 
unless it were some suitor who should first vanquish her 
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in certain games. Unsuccessful compeiitors were put 
to deatli. She had tiic strength of many men combined, 
but it dq>ended on her virginity. In this concqition there 
was fun enough for the jolly gleemen and their none 
too dainty audiences, but Httle of jx^etry for the after- 
world. The Scandinavian Brynhild is tiiiajestic and ter- 
rible, the athletic vixen of the Ntbelung Lay not much 
better than horrible. 

When did the Burgundians come into the story? As 
Theoderic the Great died in 525, and as some time must 
have passed before the facts of his life were so far for- 
gotten as to make it possible to think of him as the guest- 
friend of Attila, who died in 452, we may perhaps date 
the incipient crystallisation back to about the year 600. 
And then there are later historical incrustations. Thus 
in the poem v^e find the Saxons and Danes invading Bur- 
gundian territory, where they are met and badly beaten 
by Siegfried, fightini^'^ for King Gunter. So, too, in the 
Latin iValtliarius the Buigundians are identified with 
the Franks. A curious fact is the appearance of Bishop 
Pilgrim of Passau, a historical personage of the tenth 
centtiry, in the Lay as Kriemhild's uncle. She is hos- 
pitably received by him on her way from Worms to the 
land of the iluns. It is as if a TcnnysiHilan idyl should 
represent Oi u r i Guinevere as visiting her uncle, Bishop 
Butler, of the Analogy \ 

In its fundamental character as an accretion of the 
ages, rough-hewn little by little into a sort of artistic 
whole, lies at once the strength and the weakness of the 
Ntbelung Lay, If one tries to regard it as an epic for 
the reader and applies to it the criteria proper to that 
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sj>€cies of composition, one can draw up a rather forniid^ 
able list of shortcoai]i)g& In the first place, it is terribly 
prolix. A poet inventing outright and unhampered by 
tradition* if endowed with only a fair measure of architec- 
tonic talent, could have told the story in half the number 
of stanzas that the poem contains. It is full o ^ irrelc vMi* 
^es and tedious, repetitij^ns^ especially descriptions of 
dotfies, equipage, and festal functions. The bard never 
tires of coming back to the spkiuk>iirs of court life, the 
costly trapping of his princely personages, the brilliance 
of their retinues, their wonderful hospitality, their lavish 
generosity toward their vassals, their studious observance 
of all the elegant formalities. And then the metrical form 
itself is respurii^iLtlc for much ineptitude. Very often the 
thought of a stanza is really complete at the end of the 
third line, and the fourth is quite vacuous — mere pad- 
ding. Add to this the lavish use o£ stereotyped formulas 
and stock rhymes. The author, if one insists on literary 
criteria, was but a mediocre craftsman and did not really 
command the resources of the language. 

From our modem point of view these are rather sen- 
mis defects, and they are not exactly done away with 
by accounting for tliem historically. The maxim tout 
comprendre c'est tout pardonner has its limitations in the 
aesthetic as well as in the moral sphere. The critical reader 
will never get from the Nibeluni^ Lay the degree of 
pleasure that epic poetry at its best is capable of afford- 
ing. At the same time it is well enough to remember that 
our modem literary standards, which have evolved slowly 
through centuries of reading, were non-existent for the 
author of the Lay and his public. It is true that he 
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wrote in a sense for the reader; but in so doing it was 
only aitiinl tiiat he afaoold toui faeavily on tiic trad and 
tested methods of liie gleenmiL And then he wrote for 

reading aloud; for even after the ability to read had 
become comparatively common among the aristocratic 
laity, the costliness of large manuscripts put them beyond 
the reach of the many. So the great majority of knights 
and dames continued to get their poetry by way of the 
ear. But he wlio listens is in a different position from 
him who reads. The listener has no tune to reilect and 
compare and theorise, even if we suppose him capable 
thereof. What counts for him is the immediate thrill. 
If an episode is entertaining and he knows the story in a 
general way, he is satisfied and does not bother his head 
with any subtleties of literary criticism. 

So it was with the llledi^ml gentry who liitoied to 
the Nibelung Lay. The groundwork of the story, with 
its excitint( interplay uf love, jealousy, liate, and venge- 
ance, was familiar tu them and sanctified, so to speak, 
by a long poetic tradition. We think of the poem as a 
product of their time, but they thought of it as a tale 
of long ago. And they were not troubled by anachro- 
nisms, for they knew no such thing as historical perspec- 
tive. The scene was laid in a vague past in which strange 
things had happened and towering personalities had been 
swayed by towering passions. At the same time they 
looked into a mirror of present reah'tie*?: for the domi- 
nant idea of the poem is loyalty, and that is precisely the 
idea that held the feudal system tcjgether. Haven's 
crime, the cardinal fact of the whole story, and all his 
later insolence toward Kriemhild grow out of a perverted 
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Treue toward his Hcge mistress. It is his unswerving 
fidelity to her that saves him from being loathsome and 
makes hiiii a hero. One can imagine the knights and 
ladies of the twelfth century following with an interest 
much more personal than it has for us that ancient tragic 
tale of a liegeman's Treue. Nor were they bored, we 
may be very sure, by the ever-recurring descriptions of 
raiment* equipage; and ceremany* Hitte things bulked 
very large m tibdr om fivcf^ and to make much of them 
was a poet's surest passport to their favour. 

The j^reat vogue of the Nibclung Lay drew after it 
a tram of imitatioiis, of which the most important is 
GuDRUN. I This, too, is an Austrian production. The 
only extant copy in manuscript is one made early in the > 

■ 

sixteenth century by order of the Emperor Maximilian. 
The text conforms in spelling to the Vienna standards 
of that time — the name of the heroine, for example, 
appearing as Chautnin — and the lost original from which 
the copy was made may have been modernised in other 
respects. It is quite certain, however, that the poem 
origmated in the thirteenth century, not so very long 
after the Nibclung Lay. The matter is an old North 
Sea tale of bride-stealings, followed by punitive expedi- 
tions and terrific fighting on land and water— die whole 
brought il 'wn to date, so to spt<ik, nnder the iuilueuce 
of chivairy. 1 he form is a stanza like this : 

Am! when the night uas ended and day (amc on apai.e, 

H7an Ilorand sing so sweetly thai all about the place 

The hirds they ceased to twitter ^ Jorgeit 'nig their mret song^ 

And Jolk that sHU lay sleeping, in seaik they kept Ikeir beds noi 



very long. 
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Tliis is the Nibelung stanza with its cliai act eristic pecu- 
i liarity intensified by the addition of still another accent 
(in the last half-line. The dr^fging effect is not pleasant 
to the modem ear. 

Gudrun, the principal heroine, is the daughter of 
Hetei and Hilde, king and queen of the Hegelings, a peo- 
ple who are to be thought of as living somewhere on the 
southern shore of the North Sea. She is betrothed to 
Herwig, King* of Seeland, but is brutally abducted, in the 
absence of her father and his fighting men, by Hartnuit of 
Normandy. The Hegelnigs pursue and a fierce tight 
takes place on the Wiilpensand (not far from the moudi 
of the Scheldt). Hetel and the flower of his army are 
killed and the Norman robbers escape with their prey. 
For fourteen years, while a new generation of Hegelings 
is growing up, Gudrun is detained in Normandyt where 
she is cruelly treated by the wicked old queen because she 
refuses to marry her abductor. Gudrun bears her trials 
with fortitude and remains faithful to the far-away Her- 
wig. In due time her rescuers appear, the Normans are 
worsted in battle and true love gets its reward. 

From an allusion in the Lay of Akxander to the far- 
famed Battle of the Wiilpensand, it is evident that the 
story of the alxkiction of Gudrun was familiar in South 
Germany early in the twelfth century. It was the ancient 
nucleus of a kidnapping saga that originated in the viking 
age among the sea-rovers of the North and found its 
way, by means of a Low German intermediary now lost, 
to Southern Gcrniany. In tiie poem the Gudrun story is 
preceded by an account of the abduction of her mother 
Hilde by Hetel's men. Hilde is the daughter of " wild 
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Hagcn/' King of Ireland, whose early adventures — his 
being carried off in childhood by a griffin and growing 
tip on a lonely and distant coast, whence he finally 

escapes with an ** Indian " princess, Hilde, who becomes 
his queen and bears him a second Hiltie of marvellous 
beauty — are narrated first of all. Thus the whole affair 
became a family saga running through three generations, 
with repetition of the favourite bride-stcEiling motive. 
The note of the gleeman*s art is discernible in this repe- 
tition, also in a marked fondness for fantastic adventures, 
hair-breadth escapes, cunning tricks and disguises, and 
in general for ^ wildly fabulous. One might also note 
in this connection the extravagant homage paid to music. 
In the Nibclitng Lay we have the great fiddler \ olkcr, 
equally strong with the bow and the sword. In Gudrun 
the Dane Horand sings so sweetly ^t he not only 
bewitches Princess Htlde, but hushes the birds and halts 
the fishes and creeping things. But he is also a mighty 
warrior. 

As poetry Gudrun is much less effective than the 
NibeluHg Lay. It has no episode comparable in tragic 
pathos to the death of Siegfried, or to the struggle of 
Riidiger between the dtity of the liegeman and the duty 
of the guest-friend; no characters so impressi\e as Sieg- 
fried and Hagen and the wife of King Etzel. The thnad 
of dailc iMalisBi whkb raoi ihimigli tin Nibthing Lay is 
lacking in Gudrun, which is a more cheerful poem, with 
what may almost be called a happy ending. It is true 
that rigorous poetic justice is meted out to the old king 
and queen of Normandy for their brutal treatment of 
Gudrun — the king is killed in battle by Horand, and the 
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queen is decapitated hy the ferocious Wate, — but Hart- 
mut is pardoned and receives an acceptable wife, and the 
whole story ends on a note of joy with four marriages. 

The other poems that followed in the wake of the 
Nibelung Lay relate mostly to Dietrich of Bern or to 
men of his entouragfe. The actual Thcoderic was charac- 
terised by a Roman writer as justissitnus unus et servatp- 
tissimus aqui. He was also a great leader in battle. 
" Alike when he smote the Gepidac by the Danube, and 
when he drove the Fotderati of Odoacer into the Adi^e, 
the king" had himself headed the final and decisive charge 
which broke the shield-wall of the enemy." * These traits 
are faithfully preserved in saga-lore. All tiirough the 
Middle Ages Dietrich was the favourite of the gleemen, 
especially those of Austria and Bavaria, who ascribed to 
him a temper slow to wrath, a deep-seated reluctance to 
draw the sword, a high sense of kingly responsibility. 
He needed some special provocation, such as a taunt, an 
insult, the killing of a liegeman, to rouse in him the fight- 
ing spirit, lint when it was roused fire would stream 
from his mouth and he was invincible. Like an eastern 
banyan-tree the saga of the mighty man of Bern spread 
and grew and sent out branches that took root in the 
ground and became new trunks willi new i^ranchcs. until 
there resulted a jungle in which it is diHkult to find one's 
way and to make out the relation of things. In the course 
of time the^iETRiCH-SAGA furnished the matter of about 
a dozen minor epics that have survived — some of tiiem 
in short couplets, some in stanzas. Only a few of them 
cnn be touched on here, and those but l»ricf1y. 

> duulei Omaii, Th» Dark Ages, p. 20. 
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One o! the best is the Rose-garden, a tale of last and 
furious fighting, lighted up with touches of grim humour. 
It is written in the so-called Hildebrand stanza, which 

is like tliat of the Nibclung Lay except that the four 
accents of the last half line are reduced to three, making 
a more regular and sym m e t rical verse-form. The author 
was attracted foy the great idea of bringing together the 
two invincibles, Siegfried of the Netherlands and Diet- 
rich of Bern, His sympathies are clearly with Dietrich, 
and the story is managed accordingly. Kriemhild, after 
her marriage to Siegfried and before her calamity, has 
at Worms a wonderful garden of roses, which she has 
put in charge of twelve dauntless liegemen. In her over- 
weening pride she cliallenges Dietrich the Amelung to 
fight with her wardens, promising a kiss and a wreath 
to any man who shall vanquish one of them. Dietrich is 
moved to undertake the enterprise, though it is not ex- 
actly to his iikmg. One after another, eleven Amelungs 
are matched against eleven Burgundians — witli varying 
fortunes of war. When at last Dietrich faces Si^fried 
it goes hard with him at first on account of the Nether- 
' lander's magic sword and horny skin. Then o\(.\ Hilde- 
brand, Dietrich's inseparable friend and counsellor, sees 
that his master is not yet in hghting trim and causes 
a report to reach Dietrich that he, Hildebrand, has been 
killed. Then the man of Bern goes to work in earnest. 
His fiery breath softens Siegfried's horny skin, the mighty 
Dutchman is worsted and at last ingloriously saved from 
death only by the lively intervention of his too-confident 
wife. In his fury Dietrich is about to make an end of 
her, when he learns in the nick of time thai Hildebrand 
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is not dead, after all. Then he is pacihed and contents 
himself with the kiss and the wrea^. 

The central fact in the life of the legendary Dtetridi 

is his " flight," to which nothing historical is known to 
correspond. As Kniq- of Bern (Verona) he incurs tlie 
hate of his uncle Ermanric, who rules the Roman- world 
from Rabe (Ravenna). Through the machinations of 
two traitorous vassals, Heime and Witege, he is driven 
from his kingdom and takes refuge with the King of the 
Huns. Etzel gives him an army with which he defeats 
Ermanric and recovers his kingdom. Then he returns 
to Hunland and takes a wife, but presently hears that 
treachery has restored Ermanric to power. Again EtzeL' 
furnishes an army and again Ermanric is beaten ; but two 
young sons of the noble-minded Eizti, who have been 
allowed to accompany the expedition, are killed. — ^These 
events form the general subject of a group of poems. 
Alpharfs Death is concerned with the exploits of a brave 
youth who goes out to reconnoitre for Dietrich, and after 
incredible feats of fighting is killed by the dastardly 
Heime and Witege, who are so lost to honour as to 
attack him together before and behind. The Book of 
Bern relates to tlie betrayal and flight of Dietrich, and 
the Battle of Kube tells of the pathetic death of Etzel's 
sons and of the defeat of Ermanric. 

Then there is a group of poems relating to that part 
of Dietrich's life which preceded his feud with Enpanric. 
These, while in the main faithful to the tradition of 
indigenous minstrelsy, b^in to show here and there the 
inAuence of the courtly romances of chivalry. This is the 
case, for example, with the Lay of Ecke, written in a 
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complicated stanza of twelve lines ' whose cunnings inter- 
lacement suggests the metrical inj^cnuity of the niinne- 
sitigers. Ecke is a young giant oi twenty who is eager 
to win s^ory by encountering the far-famed Dietrich. 
Three queens of Jocfagrimm in Tirol offer him the choice 
among them if he bring in Dietrich a prisoner, so that 
they may have a look at him. They provide him with 
a liighly romantic outht of impenetrable armour and bell- 
tinkling shield, and be rushes away through the woods, 
while an the wild creatures gaxe and listen in amazement 
At last he overtakes Dietrich in a forest by nit^ht. and 
succeeds with the greatest ditticulty in goadmg hmi into 
a fight The strenuous nocturnal duel results in the death 
of the huge Edce, whereat Dietrich mourns bitterly that 
he has slain a man against whom he had no good cause of 
war. He feels disgraced for Hfe. Men will point him 
out with aversion as the slayer of a king. " And even i£ 
the world foigets it," he soliloquises, I shall never for- 
get it myself." Such remorseful introspection and deli- 
cacy of fcehng- over a slain foeman are quite foreign to 
the earlier mmstrelsy. 

Several poems reflect the folk-lore of the Tirolese 
mountains, picturing a romantic world of giants, dwarfs, 
magic, and strange happenings in subterraneous palaces 
of the hill-folk. The best of them is Laurin, written in 
short couplets. Laurin, a king of the dwarfs, is the pos- 
sessor of a magic girdle which gives him the strength 
of twelve men, and also of a hiding-cloak which he takes 
out of his pocket when need arises. He has decreed that 

> Or thirteen, if one eounti the laet line, which it of double 
kogth, u two. The fcbeme oC rhymes ie liJce thii: aabeebdeftdd. 
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any one who enters his wonderful roee^rden shall lose 
a hand and foot. Wit^, at this stage of the saga a 
good vassal of Dietrich, wantonly commits the trespass 

and tramples down the roses. At the first tilt with the 
diminutive man, who fights on horseback like a true 
knight, Witege is unhorsed. Laurin is about to take the 
hand and foot when Dietrich interferes to save his man 
from shame. Then comes a long and hard battle between 
Laurin and Dietrich, at first on horse, tlien on toot. The 
doughty Bemer is hard beset by his invisible little foe- 
man, whose blows come from everywhere and nowhere, 
but finally gets the better of him by tearing off his ^rdle. 
Then the dwarf cries fur quarter, agrees to be Dietrich's 
man, and invites iiiai to his castle. The ensuing visit to 
the underground home of the dwarfs is described in an 
mteresting manner. One gets the genuine savour of 
romantic saga-lore. 

Finally, a word of Wolfdiktrich, a popular medi- 
aeval poem of which there are several versions in different 
stages of completeness. The story has no connection with 
the Dietrich-saga, though its hero is represented as an 
•ancestor of Dietrich, but sprang from the same soil that 
produced King Rather. It is an ancient blend of Gothic, 
Lombard, and Byzantine saga, retold in Nibelung stan- 
zas by a poet, or rather by several poets, of the thir- 
teenth century. Wolfdietrich is the son of Hugdietrich, 
the iiyzantine emperor. Lending his ear to a wicked 
intriguer, the father disowns his little son and sends hini 
to Duke Berchtung of Meran to be put to death. But the 
duke is moved to i)ity and love for the wonderful child, 
saves his life, and in time becomes his faithful liegeman. 
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When the story of the boy's rescue reaches Constantinople 

Hugdieti ich pardons Berchtung, but as he has already 
divided his kingdom among" his other sons there remains 
no portion for Woifdietrich. The landless prince must 
conquer a kii^;dom for himself p and he proceeds to do so. 
In the battles with hfs brother and the other adventures 
tliat befall him in pursuit of his object, he is loyally aided 
by Duke Berchtung and his sixteen sons. Such of these 
as survive reap the reward of faithful service when Woif- 
dietrich finally triumphs. 



CHAPTER V 



THE EXOTIC ROMANCES OF KNIGHTHOOD 

When the dream- world of Arthurian romance was 
disclosed to Germany, toward the cndjoi the twditli cen- 
tury, the revelation came to a people well prepared for 

it. 1 hanks to the crusades and tlie IialiMii wars, the 
mounted knight witli head full oi sublime nonsense had 
become a familiar phenomenon. To see a man leave 
home for an indefinite time and cross fhe sea to face dan- 
ger and death in fightinff lor ftn idea — something t!iat 
was neither food nor raiment nor scrip — had hcc ine an 
every-day affair. Barbarossa himself was a romantic 
adventurer. Moreover, since the accession of the Swa* 
bian emperors, the minor courts had taken a greatly in- 
creas€?rinterest in the fine forms, the amenities and civil- 
ities of social existence. Education had become more 
general, there was a L^rowing demand for literary enter- 
tttimnmt and edification among the laity, and the old 
sources of sujjply no longer suHiced. The poetry of the 
gleemen touk little account of the more delicate emotions, 
and harped unceasingly on two or three string^s. It 
divided men into good and bad, that is faithful and false, 
and laid its stress on the adventures of the body rather 
than of the soul. Its ideals could be taken for granted 
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at the b^inningr of the story; of de i tl o piMa t, t hi o ugli 

doubt and stnigg^Ie and the inward digestion of expe- 
rience, it had little to say. In the domain of reli^nua 
it knew only of Christian versus heathen^ and its Chris- 
tianity was nothing but varnish — a matter of going to 
church, ^hearing mass, and swearing by Christ and the 
saints. 

To say that [Arthurian romance^ offered something 
in every way better would perhaps be saying too much; 
but it offered, at any rate, MMhing new and oamgim 

aad csapalie of emlftcss vsriatifWL And notwithstanding 

all its absurd unreality and its frequent liil)iicity, the 
h^rt of it was sound and good. It enriched the lives 
of thoae who read and pondered, turned their thoughts 
to higher things, and -fostiered Metliamn which were of 
inestimable value to mediaeval life. And to-day those 
idealisms are the bt'hl part uf our lej^acy from the Middle 
Ages. The gentle knight without fear and without 
reproach, priddng o'er the plain or throi:^ haunted 
woods at the will of his horse; free from all small anxi- 
eties and sordid cares; always leady to do insUml baitle 
with monsters dire or with human oppressors of Beauty ; 
always victorious, and finding his sufficient reward in 
Beauty's favour — he never existed save in the dreams 
of poets, but how Immensely poorer we should be with- 
out him I 

The romaocea of chivalry came into Gexxnany, as is 
wdk Imawn, hf wtj of Nartlm Fnnn The main body 
of them is in a sense borrowed lore. Yet it is not literal 

translation. The German romancers were not in the 
least concerned to pose as original; they got their mat- 

e 
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ter from the Fraich, and they said so, sometimes naming 
the source or commenting on the merit of different 

sources. The French provenience was felt by them to be 
a recommendation of their work. Nevertheless, just in 
proportion to their own poetic talent — and three of them 
were richly endowed; each in his own way — ^they mot a 
free hand an the borrowed matter, additig, rejecting, 

shading, and so transforming tlic whole in accordance 
with their own artistic insight. Thus the best works of 
the best romancers are to a great extent original pro* 
4iietions, instinct with a German spirit, and each per- 
meated with the poetic individuality of its autfior. 

The pioneer among the adapters of the French 
^romance of love and chivalry was -Heinricil. vqm 
Vrlobsi^ who (jermanised a roman ^Bmk^i in short 
Ihyming coupletsr He was a ^ Netherlander 7of fcnighjjy 
rank, and his native dialect was the Low Frankish of 
Maestricht, near which he was born about the middle 
of the twelfth century. After he had finished a large 
part of hii ^fiiifiiii^ he lent the manuscript to a duchess 
of Qeves, who carried It away to Thuringta. The his- 
tory of the affair is ol)scure, ii is possible that a pow- 
erful churchman who disapproved of secular love poetry 
had a hand in the business. At any rate such poetry took 
jho root in the Lowlands until long afterward. In Thu- 
^ingia, on the other hand, it enjoyed the special favour 
of Landgrave Hermann, the great Maecenas of the time, 
whose court became the gathering-place of the poets. To 
Thuringia Heinrich followed his lost manuscript, re- 
cdved it back after a long lapse of years, and then fin- 
ished his work under the patronage of the art-loving 
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kndgravcL It was ^Banask^gAJboiA zxgor and met with 
great favour among the High German poets, notwith- 
standing its luiiauiiliar dialect. They reganled the gifted 
Lowlander as one of themselves, and as tia& lathfir oi tlie 
il^yniBfg romuioe ol low In a famous review of the 
poetic brotherhood of tiie day Gottfried von Strassburg: 
speaks of i Icinrich von Veldeke as the one who "grafted/ 
on tlie German tongue the first twig, from which caiud 
the later branches and blossoms.*' / 

The German Eneid is considerably longer dian itsi 
anonymous French original, and it is clear that Hein-/ 
rich drew on soine other source, possibly Verc^il himself.) 
Of course the whole story is ^medii&^alisfitL lineas is a 
n^nt knight nmocilik to all bui bciiil^. His.amour 
4yith_pid£^ is portrayed at length, with wxA engaging 
realism in the setting of the scenes, and a close sttidy of 
the havoc wrought by Minne in the hitherto happy state 
oi the queen. The savour of his style will be got best 
from a literal prose rendering. After a sleepless night 
Dido wakes her sister and confides in her. " My honotn* 
is gone/* ** Sister Dido, how can that be? Tell me, what 
is your trouble." " Sister, I am almost dead." ** You 
have been taken ill? When?" Sister, my health is 
good, yet I can never get well." Sister, how can that 
be? I judge, madam, it is Minne." ** Yes, sister, to dis- 
traction," Further on, the conquest of Lavinia's heart 
gives another occasion for setting forth the nature and 
effects of Minne. Lavinia is fancy-free and her mother 
desires that she love Tumus. For God's sake " the girl 

asks, u liat is this Minne?'* The mother explains as 
well as she can, and Lavinia declares herself proof against 
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the fooliahness. Not long afterward she catches a 
glimpse of Eneas from her castle window, and then— 

She uiulerstood full soon her mother's words. She 
became very hot, and after that coid ; she swooned and felt 
miserable; she sweat and trembled and turned pale and 
turned red; very great was her distress. ... 'I sus- 
pect/ she said, 'that this is that malady of which my 

mother told. Too early it has cuiiic to me. Would that 
I had been let alone by — Minne, if I recollect the name. 
Yes, she called it Minne.' " 

/ But it was not Uie ^ic ol mtiqidtf that was des- 
^tined to flouri^ from tiie twig grafted on the German 

j stock by Heinrich von Veldeke. The future was rather 
' wuli Celtic romance, as first Gallicised by Chretien de 
Troyes and his confreres, and then ^iermanised by Hart- 

mann von Aue, WoUram von EidiaifaAch, and GoCt- 
fxkd~vm fiiraadunr. Under the hands of these men 

the German language entered on a new stage as a vehicle 
of artistic ex|)i cssion. They created a graceful and 
ftexible poetic diction, whereby they were able to invest 
knighthood with a charm and a glamour which are still, 
after the lapse of seven centuries, very captivating. 
/ Hartmaitn vw Aim M the way. 



Hartmann was a Swabian knight of sHiolarlv pro- 
chvities, whose life seems to have been somewhat vexed 
by the conflicting lures of pen and sword, the 
sometimes presenting itself as God and the world. In 
his youth he followed the new fashion, chose a lady-love 
and besought her fa\(ii:r in verses which have given him 
a modest place among the minnesingers. Tlien he would 
appear to have tired of the business — sobered, perhaps. 
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by the death of his Hege lord of Aue, whom he mourns, 
til tender and deeply Idt verses. Soon after this he' 
renounced the world's vanities and joined a crusade — : 
whether that of 1189 or that of 1 197 is uncertain. 
was siill alive in uio. This is about all lhat is known 
of his hfe. His important works are the two Arthurian 
romanoes Erec and /tmn, both based on Chretien, anfi 
the two xdigioQt pocma Gngary and Poor Hetify, 

In Erec Hartmann did not follow Chretien dosely, 

but interpolated and aniplitied with a free hand. He 
evidently meant to improve on his origuial, to see the 
characters with his own eyes and make his own comments. 
His verse has not Uiat caay, gnoeliil flow viiidi wia lui 
fcoer dtHlnrflnn , and there are some other signs of a 
style not yet settled and clarified. In substance the Ger- 
man Ert'i IS the famiHar story of a knight's intemperance 
rebuked by woman's devotioOe Having won the lovely 
Enite, Erec finds life with her so bhssful that he is rec- 
reant to the daims of knight-errantry. He becomes 
uxorious — verliegt sich, as the German pithily expresses 
it. His friends are shocked at the eclipse of his manly 
virtue. Enite herself is grieved and in a dream unwit- 
tingly reveals the state of her mind. Angered beyond 
reason, Erec calls for his horse and armour and com- 
mands Enite to accompany him, but to hold her tongue 
on pain of death. Whenever she breaks the command, 
to save his life or her own honour, he maltreats her. 
When he learns the full measure of her great devotion, 
he becomes contrite and asks her pardon for all. his 
harshness. 

It would appear that soon after tlie completion of 
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Ercc Hartmann's serious mind revolted against the 
inanities of secular knightliood. The oicki of his works is 
a matter o£ some doubt, but it is probable that Gregory, 
or the Good Sinner, came nesct In the opening lines he 
declares that his heart has often impelled his tongue to 
utter much that looked toward an earthly reward, but a 
precipitous end may overtake hmi who thuiks to t.in in his 
youth and postpone repentance. This seems to hint that 
Hartmann wished to atone for his youtiiful follies as 
minnesinger and author of Eree by telling a tale of sin, 
penance, and release. Gregory is based on a French poem 
♦ of unkiiuwii authorship, first published by Lnzarche in 
i 1857 under the title of Vie du pape Gregoire Ic Gratid, 
It may be described as a tort oi ^M&disvalised. $£di|Mt 
JesgCOdm As militant knight Gregory rescues a woman 
from her oppressor, marries her, and then finds out that 
she is his mother. In anguish of soul he i clues to a 
lonely rock in the sea, where he does hard and lonely 
penance for seventeen years. Then the burden is lifted, 
he returns to the world a sanctified man and is ultimately 
elected pope. In the telling of the story the stress is 
made to tall on the spiritual agonisings of the hero. 
I Hartmann clearly wished to enforce the doctrnie of the 
: diurch that the woiat mm nmf be blotted out and tiw 
' Botd relieved fay pmiDe. 

Then came the admirable Poor Henry, a fascinating 
tale of the religions life. In the full splendour of wurldly 
glory a proud knight is suddenly smitten with tlie must 
loathsome ot diseases. The leper wanders far in search 
of a cure and comes to a wise physician at Salerno, who 
tells him that he can be saved only by the heart's blood 
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of a v irgin willing to give her life for his. In despair 
' he retires to the farm of a faithful tenant, whose httle 
daughter nurses him tenderly. When she learns what the 
physidan has said» she insists ttpcm offering herself for 
the sacrifice. Her parents and Poor Henry himself try 
in vain to shake her purpose: wliat is a moment's pain 
to the joy of saving her beloved master, and at the same 
time winning heaven for herself? Reluctantly the sick 
man consents to accept the sacrifice, and they go to- 
getfier to Salerno. The doctor forewarns the gftrl of 
all that she must suffer, hut she is resolute. At the last 
moment, as slie is lying bound on the table and the doc- 
tor is sharpening his knife, the waiting Henry rushes in 
and calls a halt He refuses to he healed at sudi cost 
God's will shall be done; he wiH bear his afiliction. He 
sets out with the greatly disappointed girl for home, and 
on the way is miraculously restored to health. The maid 
whom he had called in jest his little wife becomes his 
real wife, and wealth and honours are his again. He 
has .won back all by submitting to God's dispensation 
instead of trying to escape from it. 

What is most noteworthy in the poem is the fine 
motivation of the girl's conduct, li it is not great poetry, 

it is at least s|^tl|!e jsxshsdOCjri tevettoff * ^'''^ home 
kk the whole imdiMiI tofjo of mH-^mitg^tkm and ottMr- 

worldliness. What Hartmann especially loved was the 
problem of accounting plausibly for the incredible. He 
liked to build ingenious bridges over difhcult intellectual 
gaps. In Poor Henry it is all done in sober travail of the 
mind, but in the casuistry of feeling is often lighted / 
up with a piellow and delicious humour^ In this, his last^ 
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/ work. Hartmann followed Chretien (the well-known 
I Chevalier au Lion) more closely than in Ercc\ vet there 
\ are many independent touches, and the sunny charm of 
style is the German poet's own. Iwtm a pendant 
' to Eftc m that die .same litndamfntal oonflict betwocp 
'love and knight-errantry is treated from another point 
of view and with a ditierent distribution of eiuphasis. 
Iwein becomes so absorbed in the seductions of King^ 
Arthur's court that he ioig€ts his promise to return 
within a year to his newly wedded wife Laudine. When 
she indignantly casts him adrift remorse drives him mad. 
After the recovery of his senses, by the aid of a fair 
lady with a magic ointment, he has many years of ad- 
venturous wanderings and many a hard ordeal to pass 
through before he is happily reunited to his wife. 
; In that celebrated review of the poets whidi was cited 
pbove — it occurs in the eighth canlu of Tristan — Gott- 
fried von Strassburg says of Hartmann: ** How admi- 
rably he bodies forth in speech the meaning of the 
adventure! How pure and clear is the flow of his little 
'•^crystal words I They approach modestly, nestle dose in 
one's heart, and eiidc ir themselves to the right-thinking 
nimd." This tribute well describes the spell which Hart- 
mann's art exerdsed over the poetic guild of his own day» 
and which made him a classic for those that came after. 
Very different is the estimate which Gottfried gives of 
another contemporary, whom modern scholars are pretty 
well agreed in ranking above Hartmann as a profound 
interpreter of mediaeval life. Without mentioning a 
name he speaks sarcastically of some one who plays 
dice with words; who makes high and long leaps like the , 
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hare, and whose w'ork is as a book of the black art, not 
to be undcr-tn« (1 without a kev. There is hardly room 
for doubt that he means ^.Qur&AM von Esch£NBaci|* j 
There are not a few passages in Wolfram's work/ 
^hidi refer to himself^ but from all of them together it 
is not possible to extract much information concerning his 
life. He was a Bavarian kini^ht wh ) tnfjk pride in his J 
tighting qualities. When he was at home he lived with 
his wife and daughter in very humble circumstances^ He 
was a faithful husband* and enollal mutel iaMttf m 
an age when that virttie was not exactly fashionable.. 
But he was addicted to roving. He spt^iU si^me time at'- 
the court of Landgrave Hermami, where he completed | 
two books of FarsknU not long prior to the summer of 1 
1202, and he visited other courts in South Germany.^ 
He was still living and poetising in 121 7. In an oft- 
quoted couplet he declares himself i^^norant of what is 
written in books, and his words arc usually taken to mean 
that he could not read or write. There is> however, some 
ground for thinking diat this profession of illiteracy is 
only a modest or humorous exaggeration. Perhaps it 
was his wnv of saying that he" preferred to Ix* req^arded 
as a knight and man of the world, not as a bookworm. At 
any rate, he exhibits much out-of-the-way learning such 
as is difficult to account for if he was wholly illiterate. 
He was not a good French scholar, but had more than 
a hiiiattering of the language. I lowever it may have 
been with r^^d to his book-knowledge, he was a pro- 
found imaginative thinker, and a poet deeply versed, not . 
only in all the ways of knighthood, but m the aspiratioiis 
of the "****'T*^^ 1**^ "^hT pescbctioiL His great work, : 
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the only one tfiat he oatankM, aside from a few lyric 
. poems, is Parmtfol, 

Tlie iiciture and extent of \yolliani s indebtediics^s to 
his French sources is ^ difficult question. The middle 
portion of Portal, amounting to about two-thirds of 
the whole, corresponds roughly to the finished part of 
Q^iAta^t unfini^ied Perceval, but even here the devia- 
tions are both nuiiier iis aiul inipt>i lant. Moreover, Wol- 
fram has a long and sigiiUicaiit iutruductiun which is not 
found in Chretien at all, and a long and still more sig^ 
niiieaift ooadmion of which the same is true. In the 
poem itself Wolfram professes to follow a certain Pro- 
ventral poet whom he calls Kyot. As notliing is known 
to modern scholarship of any Proven^^al or French poet 
by the name of Guiot, who could have been his source, 
it has been conjectured that Wolfram's use of the name 
was nothing but a literary iiiystiflcation. But the theory 
is not N'cry plausible. 

The fjriginal Celtic story of Peredur belongs to a tyi)e 
ofvfolk-tale whose varieties might be roughly subsumed - 
under the heading of the Brilliant Fool, or the Adventures 
of a Successful Simpleton. An ignoramus goes blun- 
dering through the world, but somclK)w always comes off 
well, learn.s by experience, and finally rises to something 
great. The French poets translated the idea into the 
terms of chivalry. Perceval becomes a knight of nobie 
blood who. is deprived of his birthright in childhood, 
and so grows up in ignorance of the world's ways. But y 
he has great stuff in liim. In due time he sets out to win ■■' 
his way, makes all sorts of absurd blunders as he goes, 
but learns wisdom, does great feats of arms, becomes a 
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distinguished knight of the Table Round, a pattern of 
chivalry, and in the end a successful searcher for the Holy 
Grail. It was reserved for our German ixjet to convert 
all this into a ^symb olic narrative of man's upward strug- 
gle, throu gh error, doubt, and darkness, to inward peace 
and light and the highest earthly happiness. 

But while the soul of Parzival is a^jlidactic idea, the 
visible body of it is a long succession of adventures and 
experiences, in the course of which the author lets his 
imagination stray into devious by-ways and linger over 
many a matter that has no very obvious connection with 
his general purpose. Beyond a doubt he wished to com- 
mend an ideal of perfection : one that included the ideals 
of secular knighthood, but also something more, namely, 
the idea of the purified soul at peace with God. His 
dream was of a spiritual knighthood not antagonistic to 
that of the Table Round, but transcending it. And he 
was a poet : he saw visions and thought in symbols, and 
his symlx)ls are sometimes perplexing. Then, too, he 
was deeply interested in the objective world ; in the ful- 
ness of life as he had known it, no less than in his visions 
of the marvellous. It was not in his nature to be con- 
stantly agonising over the mystery of life, when there 
were doughty deeds to be chronicled and fair women and 
brave men to be drawn in the flesh-tints of nature. So 
he was content, like the author of Faust in later times, to 
adumbrate his idea at the beginning and let it emerge 
at the end, without making a heavy burden of it all along 
the way. 

Wolfram's art is at its best in his less ambitious pas- 
sages of simp le descr iption and tender feeling. Such, for 
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exainple. is llie charming idyl of Parzival's boyhood in 
the woods, and the beautiful tribute to his heart-broken 
mother. The adventures oi the young Cool " are related 
with winsome humour, and Gumemanz's explication of 
the code of chivalry is excellent in its kind. Admirable, 
too. is the story oi the winning ot Kondwii aiiiur and oi 
Parzival's chaste vigil in the amis of his future wife, to 
whom he remains faithful through all his coming trials 
and triumphs. But when we ^come to the castle of the 
Grail there is a surfeit of wonders, a confusing splendour 
of details portrayed with mathematical accuracy. And 
just here, as it seems to the modem mind, is the weak 
point in the stmcture of the poem. P&rzival's grand 
error, that which involves him in doubt and despair, 
leading htm to abjure God and wander for years in 
spiritual doubt and darkness — is not a sin of the will at 
all; not even a sin of omission or carelessness. It is just 
an accident, such as might befall the most high-minded 
searcher after truth. He has been warned by his trusted 
teacher not to ask questions; and he has no means of 
knowing that tlic tune of all times for making' an excep- 
tion is at hand. So he neglects to inquire into the malady 
of the ngnterious sick man, and thus nriiMa liiB great 
opportunity. However, the idea of momentous issues 
hanging upon the asking of a certain question, not in 
itself obviously important, is part of the legend in its 
incipient stages. 

f Wolfram's conclusion is an apotheosis of Treu§» 
^Even before his illumination Parzival is Mamflm tit 
respect of all the lower loyalties. He is faithful to his 

knightly calling, to his mother, to his wife. But he 
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wavers in hit allqncBnce to God, and the false liegeman 

has to be set ri^ht by suffering. As purified King of 
the Grail, approved of God and reunited to Kondwira- 
mur, he is the perfect exemplar of a perfect fidelity that 
has received its reward. In one fofm or inotfier thk 
thme 9 f Tr^Mtf WAS alwayi rmauag in WoUram'i mind. 

One of the many singular i)ersonages in Parciz'ol is a 
woman who dings year after year to the dead body of 
her lover, who has lost his life in an adventure under* 
taken to gratify a whim of hers. From time to time 
IHtfzival comes across Sigune and receives instruction 
from her, but she never forsakes the corpse of Schionatii- 
lander. Such astounding fidehty a|)ix^aled strongly to 
Wolfram's love of the bizarre, and he set out to tell the 
story of the lovers in a a^arate poeiD* He chose a 
,j tengi it MribHny that of the J>Iibclung Lay, and made 
a beginning which is characterised by a certain sonorous 
patiios and lyric intensity. The work was never com- 
pleted. The existing fragment is called ,i]i/«r£/ merely 
because it happens to begin with a speech of Titurel, an 
ancestor of Sigune. 

Unfinished also is fVillehalfn, a poem, undertaken by 
Wolfram at the instigation of J.andgrave Hermann. It 
IS based on the BataiiU d'Aliscans, a chanson de gesie of 
the Charlemagne cycle. Hie wife of a Saracen king is 
carried off by GttiUaume ( WillehaJm) of Orange, becomes 
a Christian and is baptised under the name of Gyburg. 
A vast army of heathen come to recapture her, defeat the 
Christians, and sliut up Gyburg with a few knights in 
the castle of Orange. Here she defends herself heroically, 
until Willdialm oomes with help from King Louis and 
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beats back the heathen with pixxligious slaughter. The 

part of the story completed by Wolfram shows the work- 
mgs of an independent mind. 1 Ic omits and adds ac- 
cording to his own i)octic instinct, and his tenclen<^ is 
dificrait from that oi tbe French poet in that he is more 
tolerant o£ hniheodaai. 

! The last of the three more distinguished romancers 
was frankly and at all times a poet of this world. It 
lie ever passed through spiritual crises or brooded pain- 
fully over the mysteries of sin and redemption, there 
.is no trace of it in his writings. Of the life oUSflXUUlD 
Vcm Stkassbuw almost notiiing can be made ont with 
certainty. He was a minnesinger of some repute, but his 
^fame rests on his love-intoxicated romance oi TristmHp 
In which he folkiwed the Fieocb traavta; lliamM of 
Brittany. When he had written nearly 20,000 verses 
and carried the story to the point of Tristan's entangle^ 
nient with the second Isold, his work was interrt^ted 
' hy death. He seems to have died about 12 10. 

Of the French Tristan, by Thomas the Trouvere, only 
a few fragments have been preserved; but as we have 
an English translation and a Norse translation, it is pos- 
sible to judge with some confidence as to (iottfricd's merit 
in the way of originality. So far as the mere narrative 
is concerned, he followed his original pretty faithfully. 
His introduction shows that he felt the pride of an hon- 
est craftsman in tdlmg jthe story as he had fomid it in 
the hesi authority, without falsifying the tradition with 
inventions of bis own. 11c wished to reproduce its inci- 
dents and its characteristic savour, letting the whole 
argument develop in a natural human way out of one all- 
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subduing passion. He had no fancy Hie cuuailiic, 

and Wolfram's " wild tales " were an offeiice to him. 
On the oilier hand, within the limits of a tolerably faith- 
ful rendering, there was abundant room for oonunent and 
reflection, and here it is that Gottfried shows a distinct 
poetic individtia1ity« He has not Wolfram's depth, but 
he is a more even artist than Wolfram, in whom there 
are long and dreary stretches of sheer rubbish. Guttiried 
never falls so far below the level of his own best. 

The introduction to Tristan is mainly a warm eulogy 
of the love-romance as pabulum for noble souls. Gott- 
fried avers that he does not write for hard wurKlhiij^s, 
but for Liiose wiio know what love is and gladiy Ijear 
its pain for the sake of its joy. Such, he tliinks, will 
have great satisfaction in reading of the immortal pair, 
Tristan and Isold. In the telling of the story llie noo- 
moral character of the original is faithfully preserved. 
From the first moment of their surrender to the delirium 
of passion, Tristan and Isold have ao rule of conduct 
other than to avoid detection. A large part of the poem 
is taken up with the tricks and stratagems by which the 
adulterous queen evades or allays the suspicions of her 
simple-minded husband, and the stories are told without 
care for their moral aspect. Gottfried is not in the least 
anxious lest the depravity exhibited by his hero and hero- 
ine may forfeit the reader's sympathy. They wrap them- 
selves in lies, plot to murder the all too faithful Brangane, 
and make Cod himself the accomplice of their iniquity. 
But it is all told as if such things did not signify when 
set over against their great love and their monumental 
fidelity to one another. ... 
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TIm tone of Tritim ia aakm, yet aotliiBg la takn 

seriouBly but camal love. The famous q>isode of the 

ordeal of God is signiliaint. King Marke, harassed by 
suspicion, demands that Isold prove her innocence by tak- 
ing the hot iron in her hand. In her distress the guilty 
queen resolves to appeal to God, hoping that he will be 
courteous " to a woman and help her out of her strait. 
After prayer a happy thought occurs to her. She writes 
to Tristan, asking him to present himself in disguise on 
the day of the trial. He does so, appearing as a shabby 
pilgrim. She selects the pious-looking stranger to carry 
her from the boat, and on the way she whispers to him 
that he is to stumble and fall witli her in liis arms. Then 
she goes to church and makes public oath that she has 
never lain in the arms of any man save the poor pilgrim 
in whose embrace all the world has just seen her. After 
this she handles the hot iron unscatiied. " Thus/* says 
Gottfried, 

Thus was the truth made mantfest 

J O ill / l/ie world by valid ItJ 

That Christ in Heaven, the WorsMpfiA^ 

Is like a den e — adjustable, — 

Adapts himself with piiatU ease^ 

Takes any shape thai one may phase; 

Is ready al the hearfs deswt 

TpkdpAasaSmorkHpamBm. 

This sounds rather blasphemous, but there is elsewhere no 

trace of free-thinking in Gottfried. Probably the shaft 
w as aimed not at relii^ion. but at the clerical humbug of 
the ordeal as a means of determining guilt and innocence. 
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But vrhile Go ttf ried lacked high seriousness and was ' 
eofltent tu portray chivalry on its earthy side, he was an 
artist of rare quality. As a chooser oi words and a . 
fiuhiQiier of ^kamig oon^ku he has no superior. Take , 
him where one will, he is always graceful, lucid, readable. 
Sometimes, indeed, his fondness for the striking phrase 
and uu 1' Hiiuiis jing"le l>etrays him into mere poetic fooling. 

Hartniann, Wolfram and Gottfried stand for wha^ 
is best in tiie courtly romance of knighthood. They set 
the (Mttem for those who came after, and their influence 
is more or less disctriniblc in a number of subsequent ' 
romancers. The most important of these is Konrad von 
WuRZBURG, who is. known to have died at a somewhat 
advanced age in 1287. His mod el was Gottfried, whom' 
he styles a "cunning master-smith in golden works of' 
poesy." He u as himself an ingenious craftsman, a strict 
metrician and a pleasant narrator, who practised his art 

- ♦ 

in the spirit of one mourning over faded glories. He isi 1 
always lamenting the decay of knightly love, faith, an(^ ; 

courtesy — an elegiac note which was destined to echo 

down through the centuries even to the present time. ' 

Tiiere is abundant evidence that he was highly popular. 

His works consist of songs and sayings," allegories and 

romances. Toward the end of his life he Germanised 

the bulky Partcnopcus dc Blois in more than 20,000 

verses, and the still more bulky _Roinan de Troie in j 

somewhat less than 50,000. His other long poems — 

Sitvester/ Pantaieon^ Alexius, and Engelhart — are based^ 

on Latin l^ends. The best of these is Engelhart y which' 

goes back to a Laiin prose tale, Vita Amici et Amelii 

Carissimorum, of two faithful friends living in the time 
7 
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of Karl the Great. This Latin narrative is the ultimate 
source of the French romance Amys et Amyllyoun^ and 
the English Amis and AmUaun. As retold by Konrad 

from the Latin, in a p>oem of some 6,000 verses, the 
story is a very readable romance of friendship. The 
general drift of it is as follows : 

Engelhart and his friend Dietridi, who resembles him 
like a twin brother, make their way to the Danish court 
as ohsnire gentlemen and flourisli there. The king's 
dauglitcr can hardly choose between them, but finally 
inclines to Engelhart for his name's sake, her own name 
being Engeltrut. Dietrich is called away to become Duke 
of Brabant Engelhart distinguishes himself as a knight 
and wins tlie love of Engeltrut. Their ain^nr is ix'|)nrte<l 
to the king by a rival, and Engelliart is constrained to 
fight for his own and the lady's honour. But truth is 
against him» and he cannot fight with a bad consdenoe. 
So he goes to Brabant and states the case to his friend, 
who promptly undertakes to light in his place. Engel- 
hart remains in Brabant, personating the absent duke and 
sharing the bed of the duchess, but with a sword betwixt 
him and her. Dietrich wins the fight and marries Engel- 
trut for his friend, the separating sword being again 
called into play. Then i^ugelliart returns to Deninark as 
tlie hubijand of Engeltrut, who bears him two children. 
Presently the Duke of Brabant is smitten with a leprosy 
which can only be cured by the heart's blood of Engel- 
hart's children. Engelhart kills them for his frieftd*s sake, 
and Dietrich is made \\v\\ again. Then the children are 
restored to life by a miracle, Engelhart succeeds to the 
Danish throne^ and ail is well. The introduction to 
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Engclhart, a warm encomitim of Treue, is garnished with 
internal feminine rhymes in this fashion : 



The diflictilt form is so cleverly manapfed that there is ht- 
tle sncrgestion of forcing, the rliynics seeming to corije of 
themselves. 



Of Konrad's short tales the best are the World'^ 
Reward and the Tak of a Heart The former is a relig-j 
iotis apologue purporting to relate an experience of the 

knight W'irnt von Gravenberg, a c<.»nlcniporary of Kon- 
rad. It is related that Wirnt was once visited by a lady 
of surpassing beauty whom at first he did not recognise. 
She explains that she is that Dame World whom he and 
many other noble knights have served all their lives, and 
that she has presented herself in order that he may at 
last see her as she really is. 1 hen siie turns to leave him, 
and her body, so ^ir in tiie front view> is seen to be a 
mass of corruption and loathsomeness. The TdU of ol 



Heart tells of a love-lorn crusader who pines away and- 

dies after enjoining on his squire to cut out his heart, 
enclose it in a precious casket and carry it to bis distant 
lady in Europe. As the squire approaches tlie lady's 
castle it happens that her husband encounters htm, takes 
the casket away from htm, and gives the heart to his cook 
witli orders to prepare it as a morsel for his larly's table. 
When she learns that she has eaten her lover's heart she 



refuses all other food and dies. The tale» essentially 
revolting as it is, is told with diarming art, though per- 



A hoary story in rbpne i dress 
Of real M Slea^oskiess. 
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haps with a little too much insistenoe on the superiority 
of the old standards of Treue, Like Gottfried, Konrad 
idealises the adulterous lovers as patterns of a fidelity 
that once was but is no more. 

Of other epigonal and minor romancers who imitated 
or continued the work of their more eminent predecessors 
there were many. Shortly before the end of the twelfth 
century a S\vj>,-. cleric named I 'lrich von Zatzikhoven, 
who had felt the impulse of Hartmann's Hrec, German- 
ised the romance of Lancelot. About 1205 Wimt von 
Gravenberg, the Bavarian knight who was lately referred 
to as the hero of a tale by Konrad, wrote his IVigalois, 
which enjoyerl a considerable and lastinj^; popularity. It 
is an Arthurian romance (Wigalois is the son of Gawan 
of the Table Round), based on Renauld de fieaujeu's 
Li bel inconnu. A little later Hdnrich von Turlin, a 
Carinthian, worked out, from Chretien and other sources, 
an Arthurian r m nice which he called the Crotvn. The 
Swiss Konrad i ieck adapted the French romaace of 
Flare and BUmcheHeuir (about 1220). Rudolf von Em s> 
a Swiss knight whose life coincided nearly with the first 
half of the thirteenth century, Germafiised Barlaam and 
Josaphat, and left an unfinished Alexander, as well as 
an unfinished CJirontcU of the World. Rudolf patterned 
after Gottfried and was widely read» albeit his work now 
seems rather frosty and mechanical. Gottfried's unfin- 
ished Tristan was completed first by Ulrich von Turheim, 
later and more effectively (alx^ut 1.^00 ) i)y Heinrich von 
Freiberg. A poet who is known only under the name 
of Dor Strieker wrote an Arthurian romance, Daniel af 
the Blooming Vale, which is less concerned with love 
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than with giants, dwarf and magic, and also a romance 
of Charlemagne. A Bavarian whose name is not known 
composed the long romance in stanzas called the You tiger 
Titurel — an imitation and continuation of Wolfram's 
Titurel. Of Bavarian origin, too, is the very mediocre 
Lohengrin, which was written toward the end oi the 
thirteenth century. 

The genre oontiDiwd to fioundi in die fourteendi ceo- 
tury, but the style which had been brought to such per- 
fection by the earlier poets wn?^ no long^er a matter of 
concern. When tlie sense for rhythm and poetic beauty 
had weU-nigfa atra|iiiiedp tte okd metrkal ro man e M werr 
tamed into pmt, in Germany as elsewhere; and these 
paraphrases, devoid for the most part of all stylistic 
cliarm, continued for ages to be favourite reading. 



CHAPTER VI 

THB MINNBSINGBHS 

'■^ The German lyrists of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
/ turies were men of k-nightly rank who sanjjf the praise 
of women, tlie joy aiid pain ol love, the happiness of 
springtime, the beauty of flowers, the sweet music of 
birds. Sometimes they gave expression in more serious ' 
strains to religious feeling or commented on the burning 
questions of the day. Hut the most and the l)est of their 
production was in the erotic vein, for which reason it is 
/customary to call them " minmiiiigcti." Minne was at 
Ifirst the nobler word for love, Liebe the coarser. In time 
the two words changed places, and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the former dropped out of use. 

The general type of erotic poetry which we associate 
with the name ** minnesinger " had its origin, as is wdl 
known, in Southern France, where it gnw mmnQy out 
of social condfHons. Young women of the Provcn<:al 
nolnhty were apt to he given in marriage at an early age 
and for reasons of convenience. Thus the young mistress 
of the castle would And herself surrounded by a band of 
her husband's retainers, to whom the mere si^t of a 
high-bom lady, emerging now and then from the seclu- 
Muu of the wonieir> apartments, was an event. It was 
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worth while to win her favour, apart from the rotnance 
of it; and the lady herself, even if virtuously minded, 

would often find the game an agreeable cli\ersion in her 
monulonuus life. The spice of danger, the necessity of 
being very cautious lest she be compromised, added zest 
to the wooing. A small token of her favour, a smile, a 
nod, might become the occasion of inward rapture and 
jubilation. And if tlic lady was not virtuous the clan- 
destine relation was full of perilous excitement. There 
were watchers to be evaded and secret messages to be 
conveyed. Gossip was to be feared, and a false step 
might bring disaster. Little by little the knight's actual 
relation to his feudal lord was made the norm for an 
ideal relation to the liege lady whom he chose to be the 
mistress of his heart It was his duty to " serve her 
faithfully by singing her praises, executing her commands, 
and maintaining with his lance her superiority to the rest 
of her sex. Her favour was his supreme reward, her 
coldness his greatest grief. 

Thus arose a kind of erotic poetry characterised on 
the one hand by secrecy and circumspection, and on the 
other fay the expenditure of much rapturous emotion over 
trivial things ; things, that is, that seem trivial from the 
pfi'mt of view of a society in which Ifue-making is nor- 
mally thought of as a prelimmary to marriage. The 
troubadour's verses were usually addressed to a married 
woman. 

Similar conditions in Genmmy, aided to some extent 

by direct iniiLation, gave rise to the poctrv of the minne- 
singers. Its liistory may be conveniently divided iuto 
three periodi. In the first period of crude beginnings, 
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j say roughly from j 150 to 1 190, the singers were Austrian 
and Bavarian knights who hved remote from the French 
border, knew Httle or nothing of French and Provenc^al, 
and got their impulse from the love-messages and in- 
vitations to the May-dance, which were already current 
among the people.* The more important names are Herr 
yon Kiirenherg and Dietmar von Aist. In their songs 
assonance has not yet been fully replaced by regular 
rhyme, and the idea of the service of love is not discern- 
ible. The second period, say from 1190 to 1230, is that 
. in which the new lyric art reached its greatest perfection. 
A brilliant festival given by the emperor at Mainz in 
1 184 had greatly increased the prestige of the knights in 
Western Germany, a fresh impulse had been given to the 
poetic art by the patronage of Landgrave Hermann, and 
Barbarossa's crusade of 11 89 had quickened the spirit of 
adventure for an idea, while at the same time bringing 
the German nobility into closer relations with France. 
The tone and style of the troubadours began to be copied. 
• Romanic forms such as thejd ay-song were imitated, and 
the all-dominatingjdea of the servi ce of love was taken 
i over. The making of verses to a liege lady, real or 



' It is a moot question of scholarship whether the carHest minne- 
singers, even in Austria, did not get their art from the Provenyal 
poets. Anton E. Schonbach, Die Anfange des deutschen Minne- 
sanges, 1898, shows that knowledge of the Provence poets may have 
come into Austria by way of Northern Italy and Tirol. But the 
evidence of such influence is virtually nil. On the other hand, it 
must be admitted that the evidence for the folksongs is very tenu- 
ous, since none of them exist. In the text I take the view which 
seems on the whole the most plausible. The little book of Schon- 
bach gives the literature of the controversy. 
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iinagiYiar>% became a fashion of the g^entry from emperor 
and king and duke down to the poor landless knight who 
sang for food and shelter. The mania spread eastward 
to Austria and there exerted a galvanic influence on the 
earlier indigenous art, which now quickly culminated in 
the exquisite songs of_\\'alter von der V'ogehveide, The ^ 
mr>rc important of Walter's immediate predecessors were]j^ 
Heinrich von Veldeke, Reinmar von Hagenau, Friednchjjj 
von Hansen^ and Heinrich von Moningen. jl 

Then came a third period, from 1230 on, in whidvH 
the now faiuiliai notes were repeated endlessly by an ever- 
increasing nimiber of nightingales, as the nniinesingers 
liked to call themselves. None of them is comparable to 
Walter in perfection of artistry or in weight of person* 
ality. The more noteworthy developments of this epocli^^ 
may best be observed in Ulrich von Lichtenstein, a gifted '^ 
but ill-balanced poet who converted the service of love, 
into fantastic and sickly extravagance; in Tannhauser, , , 
who made his lady's exorbitant demands a subject of 
satirical raillery, and in Neidhart von Reuental, who 
lurned his back on ilie leiuienients of courtoisie and pic- 
tured his noble self as the irresistible dance-partner of 
the buxom country girl. In due time ^e knights as a 
class lost their InterestTn verse-making, and their art was 
taken up by peripatetic ** masters," who were not of gen- 
tle birth, and who practised for pay like any other jour- 
neyman. The next stage was the formation of local 
societies for the training of mastersingers and the public 
exhibition of their wares. 

We return to the Austrian pioneers, who, as was 
remarked, got their impulse from the love-message and the 
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invitation to the May-dance. In the dearth of literary 

records it is not possible to say much about tliis early 
indigenous lyric poetry, but its existence in a crude form 
is hardly open to question. Back in the ninth century we 
hear of lawless nuns who sent out amorous effusions in 
defiance of pro})ri( ty and discipline. Such an effusion 
was called a li'iuilcod, that is, a love-ditty, and the cur- 
rency of such things was a scandal to the churchmen. 
This accounts for the paucity of manuscript records, but 
we may be very sure that human nature continued to 
assert itself. From Lapland to Madagascar love makes 
poets ; and the lover who cannot himself frame a message 
in words more choice than those of every-day ^pccch will 
have recourse to the inventions of those who are more 
expert It is probable that the gleeman, always a con- 
venient go-between in affairs of the heart, often made 
himself useful as a conveyor, or on occasion a composer, 
of lovc-messagfes. There is a well-known and vcrv ])rctty 
love-ditty which is possibly older than the knightly minne- 
song, and has come down to us embedded in a girl's Latin 
letter to her teacher. It runs : 

Du bisl min, ich bin din^ 
Des soUt du gewis sin, 
Du hist bcslozzat 
In minem herzen^ 
Verlom isl das slUzzeltUf 
Du mu0si iem€r drimu skt,^ 



« In English: Thou art mine, I am thine; of that thou art to feci 
assured. Thou art locked tip in my heart, the little key k lovt; 
thou must etay there alway. 
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One surmises that the writer drew on a stock of current 
love^rhymes available for quotation. Who knows how 
many sudi wildflowers had sprung up in times that pre- 
cede die hothouse productions of the minnesinger? 

And then the invitation to the merry May-Uaiu f was 
a poetic occasion of much greater import than one might 
at first suppose. The German winter is apt to be a dreary 
affair of darkened skies, depressing fog, and cold rain. 
One may h've for weeks without seeii^ the sun. Six or 

seven hundred years ago winter nicanl imprisonment and 
manifold discomfort. Good roads were lacking, it was 
not easy to move from place to place, the houses were 
cold and cheerless, the resources of amusement few and 
slender. No wonder that the coming of spring, asso- 
ciated from tinTC immemorial witli happy festivals, was 
for high and low a season of heartfelt gladness. When 
the lover, in nature's pairing-time, summoned his sweet- 
heart to go with him to the fields, to gather flowers, 
wreathe garlands, hear the music of the birds, and join 
in the dance, he was inviting her to the very keenest pleas- 
ure that the year afforded. The song-motive, " C^^me, 
love, let us go a-Maying," has been worked so hard by 
many generations of poets and musicians, that it has 
become like some of tiie faded metaphors of our daily 
speech: one must make an effort of the imagination to 
realise the poetry that it held for our forebears of long 
ago. 

Simple as it was, the love-message proved capable 
of no little variation when the suggestion it offered was 

taken up h>' men of courtly mind and some little artistic 

laient. The message might be tlu night of as coming from 
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the man or from the woman. It might be an assurance 
of love and fidelity or express niisgivings. It might tell 
of loneliness and longing, allude to the cause of separa- 
tion, give utterance to the hope of reunion. It might 
crowd much meaning into a word or a comparison such 
as would remind the recipient of past intimacies. It 
might picture the situation or illustrate it with a symbolic 
narrative. On the other hand, the invitatioa to the May- 
danoe pointed the way to Ae dtreet lyrical expreaskm of 
the vernal mood; of the sense of relief and exultation; 
ofjoy in the witcheries field and lOi e>L Such are the 
poetic resources of Der von Kurenbkrg and Diet m ar 
^QK. JUsT, both of whom are lond of pM^'^g the de- 
serted woman pining for her lost loicr. The man is not 
the pursuer, but an escaped captive, or a renegade who 
has bicii dri\ en away by gossip. Kurenberg makes a 
woman lament : 



The heari is sad wUMn me^ ike hei tears slaH, 

For I and my Beloved must e^en dwell apart. 
*Tis all the work of liars —God send them misery I 
Were we two reunited, 'twere sooth a happy day Jor me. 



In another stanza a woman tells how she stood alone 
in her chamber at bedtime, blushed and thought sadly of 

her lover. Another tells how she had trained a iala>n 
to obey her will, and how one day he iiew away — to reap- 
pear later wearing the golden fetters of a new captor. i 
A song of Dietmar pictures a woman standing alone at 
her window and gazing out on the heath. She sees a 
falcuii dy past. ** Happy falcon/* she says, *' tliat fliest 
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wheresoever thou wilt and seekest m the wood a tree 
that pleaseth thee. So did I, too. I chose a man who 

was pleasing in my eyes. For lli it laii ladits ciuy me. 
Why can they not leave nie my love? 1 never wished 
to deprive them o£ tiicirs." 

AH the extant poems of Kurenbeig are in the stanza 
which bears his name (page 51 ). Didmar has dMTwenl 
verse- forms, all of which are simple and make free use 
of assonance. Likt* Iviirenberg he usually exhauj^i^ his 
theme in a single stanza; that is^ his songs are mono- 
strophic This is the case also with the poems that have | 
come down under the name of^pn^vogel, who was a con- V 
temporary of the other two. Their author, however — or 
authors, for it appears that the Spervogel pucms are the 
work of tv^o different men — was not a nutme&iflger. but 
m pioneer collivitor of tfaej^Detic ^Ifnich, or ityuv* The /^py^uc^" 
German name is somediing of a misnomer, since the thing ^ic^ ^^ 
in question was originally intended to be sung rather 
than spoken. Tt tueans simply a metrical " deliverance," 
usually of a didactic or gnomic character, but capable, in 
the hands of a genius like Walter, of taking on the glow 
of true poetry. Tl» nxm aerione poaBe of Spcrrogel sef 
forth the infmitude of God, the dartcness of hell, the merit 
of the Redeemer, and other such transccudaital mattersj 
while the li.trhter ones give expression to shrewd common 
sense and honie4iak€d pbiloaophy. x ^ 

The second period saw the rapid dissemination of the 
lyric art in all parts of Germany. It was marked by the 
development of amazing teclinical virtuosity and the 
growth of an esprit dc corps which imposed something 
like pfoiceiloaftl ddnok Of course the mi tinesinger wf^ 
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_a musician as ^ell as a noet. Hc sang his verses to the 
accompaniment of a^ficldle, rebec, or small harp, with 

music of his own composing. His syuiza with its tune 
Vas calleil a Tofi, and professional lionoiir rc(|uiicfl that 
[a man's Ton be respected as his property. In general the 
lietter minnesingers were not given to using the same form 
repeatedly, but took pride In invcntiiig a new one for 
each new poem. But there are exceptions; some of them 
have favourite forms which they use again and again, 
especially in religious and gnomic verse. In the Lied, or 
song proper, the stanza was generally a tripartite affair, 
consisting of two identical movements called StoUen^ or 
pillars, these constituting together the Aufgesang, or 
ascending node; and then of a third movement of different 
character, called the Abgesang, or descending node. The 
following stanza from a well-known poem of Walter will 
illustrate a simple form of the tripartite arrangement : 

Take, damsel lake this wreatk,*' 
Qudh I to a maidm smeit and fair; 

"Osr danc0 upon the heaih 
Wants not hravery if my Jlawers yon we». 

A happy man were I in sooth. 

Would /lowers come at my call 

To da k your head iL*ithal; 

Beiteve nte /or I ipeak ike truth,** 

It IS difficult to characterise the minnesingers sepa- 
rately on accouTit of their strong Iviimiy resemblance. 1 he 
fashion restricted them to a narrow range, and tlie con- 
ditions imposed a certain vagueness of treatsncaL The 
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consequence is that in icadlDf IlKDi one does not oflBi 
got the savottr of a distinct poetic indinduality. Their 

art consists in expatiating on the feelings aroused by a 
situation into which one sees as through a glass darkly. 
Very many of their songs seem operose and brain-spun. 
To only a few, aside from Walter, and to them not often, 
was it given to adiieve a lyric expression of the kind 
that makes one forget the artificer. A few pretty songs 
were coiuposed by the Lowlander Heinricii von 
Veldske. who was one of the first to come under the 
jnflucnce of the Fnath aoeta. In his sciiigs^ as in his 
Eneid, his dnnn oooaiata in a certain naive directness 
and simplicity. In those of Frtedr i c u vom H ise n , on 
the other hand, the characteristic note is a pensive toying 
with JdUer-sweet thoughts of a lady who has responded 
somewhat icily to her lover's ardours. He was a knight 
of the Middle Rhine country who fought in the East and: 
met his death in Asia Minor on May 6, 1 190. His verses » 
evince the temper of the n oble s ufferer. His faithful 
devotion has not been rewarded or even appreciated, yet 
the pain is dear to him and he has remained faithful; 
no one has heard him utter a hard word of his lady or of 
other women. His most famous song, Heart and Bady,\ 
expresses the conflicting emotions with which he joined 
the crusade in which he lost his life. His body and his 
heart are at variance : the one would fain be fighting the 
heathen, while the other is bound to a love that will 
neither rew^ard him nor let him go in ^ce to light the 
battles of God. 

Move pasmnate is the cry of the Thuringian Hein-: 
ncB VOK MoRUNQSN, tlie most gifted of Waher'slm-' 
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mediate predecessors. The object of his devoirs would 
seem to have been a queen or a princess who gave hun 
some token of favour that called forth lyric raptures of 
joy and praise. Bat his hopes were excessive; tfie vir- 
tuous lady had meant less than he dreamed. So he is 
left to mourn her aloofness and sigfh for the return of 
a vanished joy. Were he only as dear to her as the pet 
bird that she has taught to speak, he would sing for 
her better than any nightingale. Yet his misfortune is 
precious. He would have his epitaph some day tell the 
world how he loved her and how she grieved him without 
cause. 

But it was not in Thuringia, nor along the Rhine, that 
the courtly, ndmiesoiig fl p uri ihw i moat sptendidly ; it wis 
fsflier in j\iTstria^ where the exotic scions were grafted 

on a vigforoiis native stock hy Reinmar von Hagenau. 
Remmar seems to have attached himself to the Austrian 
Court as early as x 185. At any rate, he accompanied Duke 
Leopold on the crusade of 1 1S9, and the untimely death 

of the prince a few years later drew from him a tender 
poetic tribute, purporting^ to express the grief of the 
widowed Helen. It begms; 

The spring has come once mmre, ihey say. 
The joy is here again, 
And tha^on it were meet that I he ghid: 

But ham may that be, teU me, pray, 
When cnfd death has lately slain 
My joy and lejt my heart forever sadt 

As a roinnesini^er Reinmar is characterised by nobiU ty of, 

sentirnent and dignitied temperance ot expression. There 
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is no faptnfe in fuBn, iwl vcqr Mttfe of fcmnil tm^nMioii. v 

He praises his lady for her beauty and goodness and for \ 
the joy that he has had in seeing^ her and thinking* of 
her. For her sake he reveres the name of wmnan. 
** Hail," he sings in a stanza tiiat was particularly 
admired by Walter, 

Hail '^•uuidH I iVhai a blessed name! 
JJou' su eet to speak, how grateful to the heart t 

There is naught else such eulogy may liaim, 
Whm she is prone k> goodness^ as thou art. 



The fame of Reinmar flew far and wide. " Who shall be 

the leader of the nightingales, now tliai Keinmar is dead?'* 
queried Gottfried von Strassburg in his Tristan; and the 
far-away Alsatian, himself one of the tuneful band, pro- 
ceeded to answer his own question in an enthusiastic trib- 
ute to Walter von der Vogelweide. It is a judgment 
in which all the world has since concurred. 

It has proved impossible for modern scholarship to 
settle positively the question of Walter's birthplace. The 
name Vogelweide means nothing more than a clearing 
or settlement where birds were fed, and a number of 
places that once bore the name have been identified in 
Austria and Bavaria. All that Walter himself tells us 
is that he learned to sing in Austria. Latterly there is a 
preponderance of opinion that he was bom in southern 
Austria, perhaps in Styria. There is nothing to con- 
nect him with Bozen, in Tirol, which a few years ago 
erected a fine monument to his memory. He grew 
up in the country and learned to love country things, but 
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there is no mysticism in liis feeling for nature. It is just 
the onliiuury love of birds, iiowers, running brooks* and 
spring sunshine. He must have been poor, for he inher- 
ited nothing and was compelled to shift for himself at an 

early age. Yet the conditions were eviriintly more than 
tolerable. A happy boyhood is inferable from a passage of 
the noble elegy which he wrote late in life— it dates from 
the autumn of the year 1227 — on returning to the home 
of his childhood and finding all things sadly changed : 

AtaSf what aUs ike young folk? What meam lAar sther akf 

Of yore their hearts were merry and nei'er knew a care; 
Bill now they ^roan in spirit — ah mt^ u>hv do they so? 
Turn where I may my footsteps no joy they .seem to know, 
jWo dancin^^ laughing j singing: instead^ a solemn mim; 
I trow, a lime so dismal no Christian t^er hath sem. 
Look at the women^s headgear I No more the posey craum. 
And prottd hmghis, oh the pUy, go dred iihe any ckwm. 

As a young man Walter went to Vienna, attached 
himself to the court of Doke Frtedridi and learned from 

Reinmar to sing. The death of Duke FriKliich in 1 198 
left him an " orphan at the gate of Fortune." The new 
Duke Leopold, a lavish giver, was promptly reminded 
\of his needs, but with little effect An early song tells, in 
mildl} cynical humour, of his efforts to attract Fortune's 
attention : she a 1 v. ays happened to be looking the other 
way, and he wished tliat she liad eyes in the back of her 
head. He became a wandering singer and journeyed far 
and wide. His position was better than that of tiie ordi* 
nary gleeman because of His^^fle birth, which gav« him 
access to courtly society everywhere. But he was hke 
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the gleeman in his begging and his unabashed acceplaiice 
of material favours from any prince who was willing to 
provide for htm. His travels took him from Hungary 
to the Seine, from Northern Italy to the Baltic. In partic- 
ular it is known that he spent some time at the ( in t of 
Landgrave Hermann, albeit tlie story of the singing- 
match at the Wartburg in 1208 is mythical Durhig tlie 
bitter pclitkail leisda which followed tiie deatfi of Hein-' 
rich VI in 1 197, he was successively a partisan of Riilip 
of Swabia, Otto IV, and Fricdrich II, hut always af 
stanch anti-papist In the year 1217 the emperor gave^ 
him a .small estate — near Wiirzburg, it would seem — j 
and the hitherto homeless knight expressed his emotions 
in a jubilant poem Ijeginning, "I have a fief! I have 
a fief! " At tlie end of the elegy cited above Walter 
declares that his heavy heart would be made light if 
he might go to the Holy Land as a warrior of God. 
Whether this wish was realised is uncertain. There is . 
a song of his which purports to have been composed in 
Jerusalem, but its extreme lameness — it is hardly more 
than a pensive review of Christ's hfe — is suspicious. It 
is probably an attempt to imagine the emotions of an 
ardent crusader on reaching the holy city. Walter died 
about 1230 and was buried at Wiirzburg. 

As a minnesinger Walter is characterised, before all 
things, by chivalrous driiaiQr of feding. The laiifbtly|. 
law of moderation is the law of his muse, which is nimri 
tame and never coarse. His verse gives the impression 
of a fine and jocund nature wearing the fetters of art iike 
a graceful garment. He strikes all the notes of the 
courtly minnesong, as it had been developed by Reinmar, 
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at the same time making' it richer and more spiritual. 
1 But he is a poet of sentiment i iilier than of passion, the 
sensual vehemence of many of the troubadours being for- 
eign to his nature He is a lover of women and never 
. tires of complimenting them, but his greatest joy is in 
. simply looking at them. " When on a May morning/' so 
runs one of his well-known songs, " the Howcrs are i)epp- 
ing out from the grass, as if they were laughing at the 
bright sun» and the little birds are singing their sweetest 
tunes, what joy can be compared with that? I will tell 
you. When a lovely maid of high degree, well robed and 
with bejewelled hair, goes a-\valking with other light- • 
hearted women> and in modest gayety glances about her 
now and then, sun-like outshining the stars — ^then we pay 
no heed to the flowers^ and have eyes only for the beau- 
tiful woman." Another song has the thought that joy 
comes only from women; wherefore we should honour 
them all, but especially the best. It would be too much 
to say that Walter's verse is always chaste, but it is 
always modnt and carefdl of the ^smtM. I f there is a car- 
nal suggestion, it is only a roguish hint of forbidden 
paths whtieon the innocent imagination may turn back 
when it will. 

More than one of Walter's songs conveys the thought 
I that file to¥Cf^i bnt rciisrd is tfie eiiucililciimt of his own 

j charvcter. The love of a good woman, he insists, uplifts 

a man and guards him from ignoble ctniduct; wherefore, 
it is worth while even if she withhold her favour. Yet 
his love of womanhood is not so abstract and ethereal as 
to prevail over national prejudice. Of all the women 
he has seen in his travels those of Germany are the best 
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In confomiity with the fashion Walter at first chose an 
aristocratic lady to be the object of his devotions, but her 
service seems to have brought him little satisfaction. One 
of his songs pictures her as surrounded by elegant flat- 
terers, while he waits afar and waits all too long for a 
token of her favour. His best minnesongs, so far as they 
have any personal tinge at all, were inspired by a maid of 
low degree, whom he praises for her goodness and for [ 
charms that owe nothing to wealth or station. Thus he I 
prepared the way for later singers, like Neidhart von ' 
Reuental, who found the village maid more to their hking | 
• than the capricious and inaccessible court dame. But I 
all coarseness displeased him. He bewails the decadence/ 
of courtly refinement even in his own time. 

A different and more austere side of Walter's nature) 
is disclosed in his ** sayings.** While in his songs he/ 
appears as a graceful artist and an amiable exponent of 
mediaeval woman-worship, these tell of a profoundly 
serious nature watching the course of events with keen 
anxiety. One of them pictures him as sitting in a penA 
sive attitude and pondering sadly over the incompatibil- 
ity of honour, riches, and God's grace. This is evidently 
the posture that was thought to characterise him best, 
for thus he is represented in the great Heidelberg manu- 
script of the minnesingers. The man of ardent temper- 
ament who sees the world going on its way without re- 
gard to his private opinions is always prone to conclude 
that it is going wrong and getting worse. Walter suf- 
fered much from this very common illusion. In partic- 
ular he was pained by what seemed to him the growing 
tendency to put riches before honour. In a number of 
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poems he nirnirns over the degeneracy of the times, the 
decay of chivalrous virtues, the rudeness of the young, 
and so forth. He shared the widespread hehef that the 
•world would soon come to an end for its sins. His 
religious nature seems to have been completely satisfied 
with the orflinary symbols and cult of the mediaeval 
\ church. One can see that the dogma of the virgin birth 
I was especially dear to him. Lord Christ," he says in 
' a morning prayer^ make manifest in me the great power 
of thy goodness, and guard me well for the honour of 
thy mother." Nowhere in his writings is there any trace 
of a critical temi)er toward the mysteries of the faith or 
the traditional teaching of the church, albeit he confesses 
ruefully his hopeless inability to love his enemies. But 
t he was a sharp critic of Pope and clergy. He accused 
\Pope Innocent III of avarice, trickery, and falsehood. 
The excommunication of Otto IV, two years after he 
had been accepted and proclaimed by the pontiff as the 
god-given emperor of Germany, drew from Walter the 
bitter comment that on the one occasion or the other 
the priest must have lied. The effort of the same prelate 
to raise mnney in (iermany for a crusade pro\'oked a 
satirical outbreak in which the Pope is made to solilo- 
quise gleefully: ''Their German silver is flowing into 
my Italian coffers; ye priests, eat fowl and drink wine, 
and let the silly German starve." 

Waller von dcr Voc^ehveide is the most interesting 
literary jiersonage of his time, as he is tbc greatest of 
mediaeval lyrists anywhere. But it is particularly difficult 
to do justice to him in an English book, because the 
appeal he makes to the reader is so largely dependent 
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on his artistry, which is seldom rq>roducible in English 

without disastrous sacrifices. 

For about one-half his years Walter was a contem- 
porary of the amazing Ulricu von Lichtenstf.in,'' 
whose bulky Service of Women, completed in 1255, mightj 
be regarded as an early precursor of Don Quixote, if it 
showed any trace of a satiric purpose or a sense of 
liuniour. As it is, tlie book is something of a psycho^ 
logical puzzle. It is a seemingly matter-of-fact autobiog^ 
raphy, containing a prosy record of incredible follies, but 
containing also a multitude of interspersed songs, some of 
which arc gems of lyric art. The author was a Styrian 
knight, born about 1200. He relates that it was borne 
in upon him in early boyhood that he ought in his own 
interest to devote himself to the service of some high- 
bom lady. He chose such a person to be the uliject of 
his adoration, became her page, and signalised his devo- 
tion by drinking the water in which she had washed her 
hands. This was when he was twelve years old. His 
father then took him away and had ^im put through a 
course of schooling. When he was old enough to be 
dubbed a knight, he renewed his service to the lady, 
broke many a lance in her honour, and began to send her 
his verses by the hand of a kinswoman. But the lady was 
cold: she declined to accept as her knight one who had 
l)een her servant, an<l iK'sides she did not like Ulrich's 
hare-lip. So he submitted to an excruciating surgical 
operation and took pains to have this new proof of his 
devotion reported to her. She was still obdurate but ad- 
mitted that his verses were jT^ood, Presently she observed 
that he was still in possession ot a finger which he had 
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reported as lost in jousting for her, whereupon he 

hacked it off and sent it to her. Later he dressed himself 
as Dame Venus and, with twelve squires clad likewise in 
woman's attire, travelled from place to place, challeng- 
ing all comers to battle for the honour of his lady. And 
so on in a crescendo of lunacy. 

It has been clearly made out that the actual Ulrich 
von Licliic! lutein was not at all the nioonv cavalier that he 
himself depicts. He was a reputable gentleman, of much 
shrewdness and eneigy, who did good service in the prac- 
tical sphere of knighthood. He had a wife and children. 
The lady whom he besieged was a sensible and virtuous 
woman. All this, as was said alvive. makes a puz/le: for 
when due allowance has been made for aa ingredient of 
tasteless fiction, one must still wonder why such a man 
should have proceeded to imagine such follies and to set 
^ them down in cold blood, as if he had been a praiseworthy 
I hero. It is clear that the woman-cult was here cominc: 
j perilously near to insanity, in reading the story of this 
.cracked gentlemaq, one comes to a better appreciation of 
Uhat temperan ce Jt w JfAM^-Hvhidi Waller wu so fund 
of ^ctoUmg. 

Many of the songs of Ulrich are verv good in their 
way, but their way was already becommg an old story, 
and they are without the saving grace of humour, wltidi 
makes Waher perennially ddiglitful. The beauty and 
the duty of woman-worship constitute for him a very 
solenm doctrine, which he enunciates in a great variety 
of verse-forms without ever a smile. " I think God has 
created nothing so good as a good woman/' he says in 
his introductory stanza, and a little farther on : 
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Womm are pure^ women are faw^ 
Womm an hvdy and debtmair, 
Womm M good far ihe kmtfs tUsfress^ 
Womm Ihey brmg aU worthiness, 
Womm Ike man to honour call: 
Oh, well /or him thai deserves U all I 

This is the whole message of Ulrich, who stood manfully 

by " high love," declaring it better, even if never satisfied, 
than the " low love " which was the death of joy. 

Of a different mind were his contemporaries Tann- 
HAusEft and Neidhart von ReusntaLi who seem tot 
have preferred an easy conquest in the lower socialj 
stratum to an infinite longing in the upper. Not much 
is known of the actual niiiinesine^er Tannhanser. nor is 
it possible to identity the particular hook by which the 
far-famed l^:end of the Venusberg attached itself to his 
name. The ballad which tells of his long sojourn at the 
subterraneous court of the Love-goddess, of his repent- 
ance and remorseful pilg-rimag^e to Rome to procure 
absolution at the hands of Pope Urban IV, of his fail- 
ure to obtain it, of his return to perdition, and of the 
damnation of the Pope — ^is of the fifteenth century. The 
few songs that have come down under the name of Tann- 
hauser are of no great interest. In one of them he makvs 
merry, in a rather solemn way, over the exorbitant 
demands of his lady : she will hear him if he turn back the, 
Rhine at Koblenz, or bring her sand from the sea where', 
the sun sets, and so forth. The songs of Neidhart are' 
frankly sensual, without bein^ exactly gross, and seem 
to have been influenced by the i:*rench pastourelle. His 
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specialty 5s to depict the emotions of the village maid 
as she thinks of the lusty May-dance, and of liis own 
irresistible self as partner. He makes her argue the case 
with her vigilant mother, sometimes pleadingly, sometimes 
defiantly — ^with a beating as consequence. Again it is the 
mother herself who takes the infection, begins to hop 
about like a kid, calls for her ^ood clothes, and ruslies 
away to the arms of the bewitdung Reuental. 

Thus the very cxtnvagance of the cfaivalroos wonoM' 
cult led at last, fay an inevltifafe reactfen, to psrody and 
crass resltnii. By the end ai tiie Mrteen^ century the 
great era of the courtly minnesong was already becom- 
ing a romantic raetoory to which idealists of sentiment 
harked back as to a golden age. It was then that col* 
lections began to be made. The most important of these 
is that contained in a bulky and splendidly illuminated 
niaimscript dating from the first half of the fourteenth 
century, and now preserved at Heidelberg. No less than 
140 minnesingers are there rqiresented. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE AGS OF EXPHUNG CHIVALRY 

The two centuries that immediately preceded the' 

invtntion of priiiunLi' ^^ ^^i t* for (jcnnauy a period of liter- > 
ary decadence. During that long stretch of time nothing 
of any great literary importance was written in the Ger- 
man language. There was indeed no sudden dearth of 
production: the minnesongf and the Spmch, tiie ballad 
epic and the romance of knii^hthood continued to be pro- 
duced or worked over on the old hnes, but these forms 
had seen their best days. There is also quite a body of 
satirical^ humorous, and didactic verse, some of which 
is interesting for the light it sheds on the temper of the 
times and on the momcutous changes that were taking 
place in the social order; but it lacks artistic distinction, 
and is for the most part clumsy in method and parochial 
in its point of view. The lyric poetry of the period is at 
its best neither in the belated mtnnesong, which tended 
m<jre and more to meix' ingenuity of rhyme and metre, 
nor in the mechanical mastersong which would fain have 
succeeded to its honours, but in the folksongs which 
sprang up abundantly in the fifteenth century. In Ger- 
many, as in other parts of Western Europe, a species of 
drama flourished, but it was a great open-air show rather 
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than a literary phenomenon. Prose is represented by 

local chronicles, sermons, and the writings of the four- 
teenth century mystics, who, however, belong to tlie 
annals of religion rather than of literature. 

In its relation to the general history of European 
civilisation the age of expiring chivalry is profoundly 
interesting. During this period the monocracy of the 
Roman Church was undermined, and the way gradually 
prepared for the great Lutheran revolt. Commerce and 
trade developed wonderfully, and walled cities arose that 
were able to defend themselves against marauding knight 
or oppressive prince, as the case might be. The citizen 
class came to the lore everywhere, took the line arts into 
its hands and gradually prevailed in strength and im- 
portance over its competitors. The artistic sense of the 
burghers found expression in the building of fine cathe- 
drals, guild-hafls, town-halls, and, as wealth increased, 
of private dwehings. There arose thai pauician ur intel- 
lectual bourgeoisie which was to be the hope of literature 
and to furnish the literary public in ages to come. The 
invention of firearms gradually reduced the heavy- 
armed knight to an impotent anachronism. — ^All tiiis is 
reflected to ^ome extent in the writings of the time, but 
it is reflected in a fragmentary and sporadic way. No 
writer appeared who had the genitis, the insight, and the 
breadth of view which would have been needed for a 
classic expression of what was going on. Indeed, so het- 
erogeneous are the literary phenomena of the tiiiic that it 
is difficult tu tind in them anything like a common char- 
acter and tendency. Perhaps the best formula would be 
to say that literature^ which had first been clerical and 
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then courtly, now became more and more plebeian. It is 
tnie that the ideals of chivalry continned. even down to ] 
Luther's time, to find occasional champions who pleaded 
for them and tried to turn them to account in a Itter- 
ary way. So, too, there were here and there art-loving 
princes and godly priests. But in general, from the 
middle of the thirteenth century on, the drift was against 
courtly rehuement and its artistic expression, and against 
all sopermmidane idealisms* As the knights took more 
and more to roistering and plundering, and the dergy 
to the mammon of unrighteousness, the voice of reproof 
and instruction was raised liere and there hy men of a 
didactic bent. A taste developed for coarse humour, 
satire, and the realistic portraiture of life on its seamy 
side. Even in the time of Walter and the great romancers 
there had been moralists, preachers, and ethical legislators. 
Such, to hegin with one of the earliest, was TuoMASiN 
VON Ze&claere. 

Thomasin was an Italian cleric who served the Patri- 
ardi of Aquileja and learned German in the neighbour- 
ing Alpine regions. He knew French, was something of 
a man of the wmM aatl otherwise well qualilied t<» write 
a treatise on conduct He wrote first in French (or Ital- 
ian, it is not quite certain which), and then treated the 
same matters in a German book which he called Der 
welsche Gasi, that is, the French Guest, because he hoped 
that his work would be hospitably icicivcd by the Ger- 
mans notwithstanding its admitted linguistic shortcom- 
ings. And it was; there is evidence that the Guest was 
mudi read for some two centuries. The book was writ- 
ten rapidly in the year 121 5 and is a kmg-winded affair 
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in ten books, which cover pretty nearly the whole range 

of human conduct from a caution to ladies against sitting 
with crossed legs, up to the weighty matters of the moral 
law. The metre is the ordinary short couplet. The first 
book is devoted to the training of the young, general 
etiquette, table manners, the proprieties of horseback rid- 
ing, and other such things. Others expound particular 
virtues — Stcrte, or stead fastiic^^, is regarded as the great- 
est of thein, and Mase^ or moderation, as coming next — 
or expatiate on virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, riches 
and poverty, and so forth. The author had hardly a 
spark of poetry in him, but he had observed widely and 
had much good sense, which peeps out quaintly from 
among tlie traditionary pedantries and prepossessions of 
the moralist 

Thomasin is diffuse and wordy, but his contemporary 
Freidank understood the virtue of conciseness. His 
so-called Bescheidcnhcit, which means the insight or wis- 
dom that comes of experience, is a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of short sayings in rhyme. It enjoyed great popu- 
larity, and is often quoted by later writers. Not much 
is known of its autiior's life, except that he accompanied 
Friedrich II to Palestine in 1228 and witnessed the ter- 
riWe mortality among the crusaders at Acre. " The 
graveyard,'' he observes, is the most prosperous land- 
lord at Acre, and gets all the guests. A hundred thou- 
sand might die there and be mourned less than one 
donkey elsewhere." The pseudonvm Freidank means 
free-thinker, and indeed it is a keen and independent mind 
that is revealed in the 8a3rings, though not that of a free- 
thinker in the modem sense. 
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Fetters to MM the mind 
No mm wiU oiferjmd, 

he says, and again : 

Be the Kaiser e'er so grtaf^ 

By tiiaught I climb to his estate. 

The clergy are scourged for their gross appetites : 

The highest teach us to aspke. 
The many lead us through the mkre, 

A cycle of the sayings is devoted to the Papacy. Rome 
is characterised as a "wretched hole " into wliich all the 
streams of treasure iluw and stick fast. The papal ban 
has become a joke; the Pope's honour is sick; the shep- 
herd of the sheep thinks only of shearing. Such are 
some of the early premonitions of the storm that was 
to burst ill Wittenberg three centuries later. 

One of the must interesting products of the thirteenth 
century is the story of Farmer Helmbrecht^ a metrical 
novelette of ^e realistic older. It was written about 
1250 by a man calling himself Wernher the Gardner, 
and professing to relate wiiat his own eyes had seen. His 
hero is a young peasant who tires of hard work on his 
father's farm — the locus is a few miles north of Salzburg 
— and becomes enamoured of the life of the knights. So 
he dresses himself up like a gentleman — several pages are 
devoted to his egregious outfit — and rides away, against 
his lather's pleadings, to " court," that is, to the castle 
of a neighbouring robber-knight, whose band he joins. 
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For a number of years he robs, bums, and outrages die 

peasantry in the height of the fashion ; then he falls into 
the hands of a justice, who puts out his eyes and turns 
him loose, to be hung finally by a bevy of his victims. In 
the course of his career the young reprobate visits the 
home of his- parents, astonishes the household by speak- 
ing in unintellig-ible foreign langiiag-es, and sets forth, in 
conversation with his old- fash loneil father, the ways of 
the new knighthood. Their minnesong runs," so he 
avers, " tn this wise : ' Come, sweet maid, fill the wine- 
cup/ There are some fools who, instead of drinking, 
torment themselves about women. But the liar is now 
the hero, decephoii is what pleases at court, and back- 
biting is the true courtesy. The best man is he who can 
curse in the vilest words." 

The style of Farmer Helmbrecht is ruggedly realistic 
The author has an ugly story to tell, knows it and does 
not miiiLc rn^itters. He meant, so he says at the end, to 
give a warning to self-willed and disc^^edient sons; but 
in general he is content to let his story speak for itself 
without the aid of preaching. This inspires confidence in 
his trustworthiness. His literary cunning is npt gfrcat, 
but his pictures of medicTval life, on the side of its de- 
pravity, cruelty, and wanton outrage, constitute a human 
document of considerable interest. 

Another sort of comment on the depravity of the age 
is seen in the humorous poem Parson Ameis, written 
about the middle of the thirteenth ceutui y. Its author 
was that Strick£r who was mentioned, at the close of 
X Chapter V, among the minor romancers of knighthood. 
But while his romances Karl and Daniel af the Bloammg 
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Vale Mong to a fashion already on the wane» his Parson 
Ameis strikes a new note. There was a time, so the 

intrcxluction runs, when truth and honour and virtue pre- 
vailed; it was Parson Ameis who first practiced lyin^ 
and deception, and thus started the vvurld on its down- 
ward course. The poem is an account of the tricks per- 
petrated by this prototype of wandering swindlers. 
Ameis is represented as an English priest who excites ' 
the animosity of his bishop by a too lavish hospitality.' 
The bishop threatens to take away his living unless he 
can tell how far it is from earth to heaven, how much 
water tiiere is in the sea, and so forth. These questions 
having been cunningly answered, the bishop requires him 
to give a c ninal proof oi lu^ powers by teaching an ass 
to read. 1 his problem is also solved in a way to put the 
joke on the bishop. Thus the priest beccMnes locally 
fenaotis, the demands on his benevolence increase, and 
he sees that he must put money in his purse. So he enters 1 
on a \" .mderingf life and roams about luir(>i)L- luaiiy years, 
hoaxing people in all sorts of ways, and acquiring great 
wealth. At last he repents, retires with his spoil to a 
monastery, leads an exemplary life, and in time is made 
abbot. 

Parson Ameis belongs to the light literature of amuse- 
ment. It is not directly satirical, there is no bitterness in 
it; but the general scheme of the poem, with its pervasive 
levity of mind in presence of ecclesiastical solemnities, 
ts significant of an important trend in public opinion. 
A fair sample of its humour is the story of the offerings. 
Ameis appears in a town and announces that he has ^ 
veiy holy relic, for which God has commissioned him t<^ 
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build a church. He desires oiTerings, but they must be 
'part; in particular he is under divine injunction to re- 
ceive nothing from undiaste women. Some of tiK women 

arc akLiiiietl ai first, but as they see that no one's gift is 
really refused, tlie erring ones dare not hold back. Every 
one gives liberally. The comment is: Thus Ameis got 

f'much treasure and became a great favourite with the 

' ladies. 

A similar disposition to find matter of mirth in the 
abuses of the church and the vices of the clergy is dis- 
cernible here and there in the Low Cierman Reynard the 
'Fox, tiiough the poem did not originally spring from a 
i satiric impulse. The genesis of this late-mediaeval fa- 
vourite is a rather complicated subject. There is a liter- 
ary tradition, having an ancient Esopian fable for its nu- 
vcleus, which can be traced back in medieval Latin for 
some centuries prior to the first appearance of tiie Rey- 
. nard stories in any modem language. The main points 
are the lion holding court in human fashion as king of 
beasts, and the pranks played by the cunning fox on the 
other animals, more especially on the dull-witted wolf. 
The material furnished by this tradition was augmented 
by new inventions and by folk-tales sudi as spring up 
everywhere, and the whole was finally elaborated — first 
by a Frenchman — into a connected story. But long 
before the bulky Roman de Renard came into being, sep- 
arate incidents under the name of branches were current, 
and certain of these formed the basis of the earliest Ger- 
man poem of the Reynard cycle. It was the work of an 
Alsatian, Heinrich tier Glichczare, wlio wrote about i l8o. 
His production was called Jsengrin's Trouble, Isengrin 
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being the name of the wolf. Only a fragment of it has 
been preserved, but it was worked over half a century 
later by an unknowii au^or whose work has come down 
in High German under the name of Reinkart Fuchs, 

The humour of this Ilit^li Gcrnian Rt-iahurl, vvlncii is 
comparatively free from pungent satire, is well enough 
illustrated by the incident oi the fish-catching. Isengrin 
appears one day before the cell of Reinhartt who has 
turned monk, and havin|r had his appetite whetted with 
some fragments of Ktmhart's fish dinner, wishes to be 
initiated into the brotherhood that he may become its 
cook. Reinhart approves, saying : Just thrust in your 
nose/' Isengrin does so, whereupon Reinhart douses him 
with hot water. " But this hurts/' says Isengprin. " Do 
you expect to win heaven without pains?" Reinhart 
queries. Isengrin is satisfied, but wants more fish; so 
Reinhart takes him to a frozen pond, ties a bucket to his 
tail and bids him sink it through a hole in the ice. " Just 
wait till I drive them this way/' says Reinhart. Isen- 
grin waits until he is frozen fast, whereupon Reinhart 
runs away. A hunter comes along and rushes on the 
wolf with his sword, but slips on the ice and succeeds only 
in cutting off the prisoner's tail and thus releasing him. 

Much more important is the Low German Reinke de 
I'iKs, which passed through several stages of evolution 
before it got into print at the cud of tlic fifteenth cen- 
tury. This version, divided into books and chapters and 
published at Lubeck in 1498 with many illustrative wood- 
cuts, is directly or indirectly the parent of all the later 
ones, including that of Goethe. It is easy to understand 
Goethe's fondness for it, not so easy to imderstand his 
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turning it into hexameters. The easy-g-oin^ doggerel u£ 
the original short couplets seems to chuiie perfectly with 
the peculiar quality of Low German humour, with its 
dose study of details, and its love of incongruity. Every- 
thing is localised, so that the whole Is like an indigenous 
product of the German lowlands. For the most part the 
author recounts the deviltries of the rascally but ever 
plausible Reinke with an eye single to the fun of the 
thing, but occasionally the fun has a sting to it Thus at 
the end of the second book Reinke confides to his nephew, 
Martin the Ape. that lie would gladly go to court and 
deiend himseli agamst tlie charges of his enemies, but 
cannot, as he is under the Pope's ban. Martin replies at 
length in the tone of an influential politician. He himself 
is on the way to Rome and win have the ban raised. He 
knows all the ins and outs of the papal court. Dr. Get- 
quick and Lord Turncoat are his powerful friends, it 
is only necessary to have a plenty of money at hand. And 
so on. 

One should not infer too much, however, from such 

incidental gibes ai liie clerj^ry 'ind the papacy. They are 
common enough from the beginning of the thirteentli - 
century on ; and while they undoubtedly show which way 
the wind was blowing, they indicate no very deep-seated 
unfriendliness to the mother church : the sam indignatio 
was yet to come. It lay in the temper of the time to take 
the church very seriously as the teacher and custo<lian 
of divine truth, and at the same time to criticise her 
human oigans with the utmost frankness, and on occasi<m 
to extract uproarious fun from her most solemn tra- 
ditions and ubscrvanccs. This is cvidt:uccd oa a large 
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scale by the evolution of the Easter plays presently to be 

considered. Lvcii the mvstics \ '1*'^ iMin ti't'nth iinuiuif , 
while an agency of some importance in Uie gradual under- 
mining of papal authority, v^ere in ^^ng gfiemipj^ of 

the gfaiirch- There was no objection to the claim of di* 
vine authority on the part of pope or priest, so long as 

he could be regarded as a good pope or priest. 

As was remarked above, the mystics and preachers 
who, along with the local chroniclers, are the earliest 
writers of Middle German prose, belong to the history 
of rdigion rather than of literature. It was they who 
kept spiritual religion alive, in an age which was in the 
main unfavourable to it, by jncicfing r>n \^^t» pr.w.n.iiity 

nf an immPfHati* ffilifti/^wi oruil tr^ But tllis 

meant, in the long run, that' priest and sacrament were 
after all but accessories of religion; the heart of the mat- 
ter being the ecstatic communion — the feeling, rather than 
the form or symbol. The Franciscan and Dominican 
friars had brought preaching into vogue and made it a 
new power in the religious life. An intense other-world- 
liness, combined with an extraordinary gift for apt and. 
homely illustration, characterises the sermons of the great 
Franciscan preacher RF^THOT.n V(^x ^ i-f.f,^<;RTTRn_ who ] 

spoke to enormous audiences in all parts of South Ger- 
many and brought multitudes of sinners to repentance. 
He died in 1272. Seventy-one of his discourses, taken 
down probably by an auditor, have been preserved and 
exlnint mediseval prose at its best. The writings of the 
later mystics. Master Eckuart and Heinricu Seuse 
(or Suso), are for the most part unpalatable on account 
of their obscurity and clumsy diction, tiie sermons of 
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Johannes Tauler somewhat less so ; but in all of them 
there are sporadic passages in which the mystic attitude 
of tiie soul is expressed in vivid sensuous language that 
anticipates the pantheistic poetry of a later time. The 
earliest attempt at iT iap**^^"^ pT^r ?" c*w^]1^ Bn. 

Ii^^^flinn Pnrtti^^r rlatrng- frr>m Tgf^. It IS a paSSIOnatC dia* 

log-ue between Death and a widower wlio bewails the loss 
of his wife. The form is not that of conversation, but 
that of alternating attack and defence in speedies of con- 
siderable length. The whole ends with a devout prayer 
for the repose of the dead wife's soul. 

\l will be next in order to consider the late-mediaeval 
drama — those singular performances which by the end 
of the fifteentli century had developed into great popular 
spectacles lasting several days and employing an army 
of actors. The nucleus of the Raster Play was a* brief 
and solemn church fnnctii^n that followed a Laliu ritual. 
Semi-choruses, singing in Latin, were made to person- 
ate the mourning women who go to the Saviour's tomb 
at daybreak, also the angels who tell them that Christ has 
arisen. Here was a dramatic motive which was capable 

of indetinite expansion. As llic sole object ol ihc luuc- 
tion was to bring the events of the Resurrection vividly 
before the minds of unlettered foUc» it soon became cus- 
tomary to repeat in German verses, with more or less 
of amplification, the substance of the Latin parts. Once 
aduiiuej, this German elemciii rapidly prc\.ined over the 
Latin, while at the same time the action was expanded 
on realistic lines. Thus the women who were going to 
anoint the body of the buried Lord had to be provided 
with ointment The natural way to get ointment is to 
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buy ft. So a swindling quacksalver was introduced, 
along with a scapegrace lx)y assistant and a conUunacious 
wife. In one at least of the extant texts the rough com- 
edy of these people runs through some nine hundred lines, 
and must have occupied a long time in the acting* The 
descent into hell was similarly elaborated by the intro- 
duction «>f various devils and of Old Testament person- 
ages waiting to be set free. Comedy was also made of 
the efforts of Peter and John to reach the tomb in haste 
after hearing of their Lord's resurrection. The two dis- 
ciples run a race : John makes good time, but Peter stum- 
bles, falls headlong and gets up, cursing his luck and 
sputtering over his infirmities. 

The Easter plays, as known from the texts that have 
survived, are anything but literary masterpieces. They 
were'not written to be read by any one but those con- 
nected with the performances, and the object in view 
was to impress and amuse an open-air crowd on which 
literary refinements would have been wasted* As horse- 
play and clowneries abounded in the action, so the verse 
is generally crude, the language commonplace, the hu- 
mour coarse and often indecent. On the other hand, 
there are serious passages, especially such as preserve 
the tenor of the original Latin chants, which appeal to the 
modem reader by their tender pathos and simple dignity 
of expression. So it was that the spectacle ranged from 
the heights of religious emotion to the level of everyday 
banality and the depths of pomtiess coarseness— and all 
without intentional disrespect to religion. Easter was 
the time of joy, and the people who, in their imaginations, 
lived on very good terms with biblical personages, had no 
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reason to suppose that a free expression of the festive 

mood could possibly be displeasinig: to the heavenly pow- 
ers. These powers were conceived much less austerely 
than they are by the modem world— else the Landgrave 
of Thtirit^fia would not have been so appalled by the rep- 
resentation of Christ as relentless juc^e in the Play of 
the Ten I 'irgifis. 

There is a tradition that, after witnessing this play at 
Eisenach in the year 1322, Landgrave Friedrich fell into 
a moody despair, which lasted five days and ended in an 
apoplectic stroke from which he afterwards died. The 
play IS an ascetic churchman's rendeiuii^ of the New 
Testament parable. Bidden by an angel to prepare for tlie 
heavenly wedding feast, the wise virgins at once bestir 
themselves and get oil for their lamps ; but the foolish ones 
think they have time enough and can count on the efficacy 
of a late repentance. So they play and ilanec and feast 
tintil the great day is at hand, and then they find that there 
is no oil to be had. One after another they plead for ad- 
mission^ and the Holy Virgin intercedes for them on her 
knees. But Lucifer claims them, and Girist, as right- 
eous judge, remains inexorable. ** What ilicn is the 
Christian faith," exclaimed the tcrrilied Landgrave, " if 
the intercession of the saints and even of the mother of 
God cannot avail to procure pardon for the sinner ? 

Such austere views of hnman destiny found expres- 
sion also in other simple dramatisations of scripture, but 
the trend of the time \v^9> ^fruxn^t tht^rp Tim |^r>p]p pp>- 

tl^i, »A^c r>^;^^ry j^pman tiAtiire^ and thev demanded 

realism-- the realism of their Own outlook on life— in 
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their dramatic perfonnatices. In the passion plays — un- 
like the resurrection plays — a serious tone prevailed; gen- 
erally also in the Christmas plays, though in these room 
for comedy was sometimes found in the treatment of the< 
character of Joseph. The ghmvMiHo pl^^y^ the other 
hand, went to the utmost limits (}f vulyaritv and inde-; 
ceiicy. These were at tirst mere carnival frolics, having 
no literary character whatever, and no cliaracter of any 
kind worth preserving by means of ink and paper. But ^ 
t|ifv j^avf rise tn the earliest tvpe of German comcdv ; ' a . 
type iliui flourished abundantly in the liiicLiiLh And six- 
teenth centunes» ^^fi hrf^'VT^'^ ^^y s^Ww^^n a 

rjprfam Hiyq^ r^f ^rtistiy and literary perfection . This 
is reason enough for giving some attention to the earlier 
stages in the evolution of the Shrovetide Play. 

The medi.xval carnival was very much the same in 
Germany as in the other parts of Western Europe. On 
the eve of the long Lenten fast the people laid aside, from 
Sunday to Wednesday, the ordinary social restraints and 
went in for fun and folly. A favourite kind of diversion 
was tiic mummery. A bevy of masked merry-makers 
would present themselves in a public house, in tlie tap- 
room of a guild-hall» or wherever it might be, and do a 
dramatic scene for the reward of food and drink. At 
first, probably, the inuinmcrs relied chiefly on make-up 
and mimicry; but soon the spoken word b^an to ac(|uire 
importance, and when a hit had been made it was natural 
that the representation should be repeated in other places. 
This led to the necessity of memorizing the parts from a 
written text. A multitude of plays have been preserved 
— the most of them beneath contempt as literature — and 
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their number and variety, taken together with the great 
spring festivals, testify to the popularity of dramatic 
performances at a time when theatres and professional 
actors were still far in the future. S^m u »jf them dea l 
in a serious lone y ^\[\] in.iiu t,-, ui LlnirL-li md sitatp. Tims 
there is a shrovetide play, written not long after the fall 
of CMn'^tantinopIe, which introduces the Grand Turk in 
the role of a reformer of abuses in Germany. A far 
greater number present incidents an(.| rliMr:i< , 'ters cvcrv ^ 
(hv life — the bad mother-in-law, the scolding wife, the 
unfaithful liu>ljan(l, the farcical trial of a case, the quack 
doctor, and so on. There are generally but three or four 
characters, and the incident is such as might be acted 
in half an hour. Th^ h^if^ our is of the n>u;:]i, I'lebeian 
s ort, and sometimes sinks to abysmal vulgarity. 

At liiA the lime came for raisinp;' the cjuery: Is there 
in truth more of folly at carnival time, when all men try 
to be fools, than on other da3rs of the year, when no such 
conscious eflFort is made? Are not all men fools all th e 
ti rpc. each in his own way? What is follv and what is 



wisdom Snrh fjuestioninys ^rc\\ natiiially out of the 
general relaxation ^ rac ^^ponal standards that charac* 
terises the fifteenth centunr. The classical answer to 
them was given in Brant's Ship of Fools, wherein the 
entire motley spectacle of life is conceived as a voyage of 
fouls to I'uol-land. It is Germany's first real contribution 
to world-literature. The book was put into Latin by the 
Humanists, and was translated three times into French, 
and twice into English. Sebastian Brant (1457-1521), 
a native of Strassburg, devoted himself to the study of 
Latin writers in the spirit of the new humanism that 
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was now invading Germany, took his degree in law and 
began his literary career as a maker of Latin verses. He 
published his Ship of Fools at Basel in 1494 in his own 
Alsatian dialect. It consists of disconnected chapters — 
over a hundred in all — ^which describe the various types of 
foul that have taken sliip for Narragonia. There is no 
story whatever ; nothing is made of the voyage-idea, and 
the passengers do not arrive. Sometimes the ship-fiction 
drops out of sight altogether, and the author thinks of his 
work as a " mirror of fools,*^ in which every reader can 
see himself reflected if he looks. The procession opens 
good-humouredly with Brant himself in the role of book- 
fool; only the foolishness is not that of "poring over 
miserable books/' but that of collecting and treasuring 
learned tomes that one cannot understand. Then come 
the fool of avarice, the fool of fashion, the old f(jol. the 
fool who neglects the training of his children, the fool 
of profligacy, the fool of gluttony, the fool who tries 
to serve two masters, the babbling fool, the fool of too 
little care, the fool of too much care, the fool of procras- 

tiiLiUon, and many more. 

Of humour, as we modems understand it, Bran! has 
hardly a trace, nor is there any poetry in his jolting verse. 
He had none in his soul. There was no tenderness in 
him for any of his fools, and he lavished no artistic sym- 
pathy on them. His tone is not exactly hitter, hut severe, 
militant, objurgatory. It was his serious conviction that 

thi* wnrlri wac in a haH way, anrj pnnlH figt ri^ht only 
V ^TV*ptin ^ the idea^ and nhfy«*^g ♦^'^ *>^mrr^aT^^<t nf 

the mediaeval church. He was a reactionist, not a re- 
former of the forward-looking type. In Chapter 66 he 
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classes with the fools those who try to find out the size 
and shape of the earth, and whether there be antipodes. 
His pages are largely made up of saws and maxims 
culled from the Bible and from classical and mediaeval 

writers. There is liule originality in his book, which 
savours more of the library than of life. What strikes 
the modem reader most strangely is the fact that trivial 
weaknesses and foibles of human nature are grouped to- 
gether, tmder the head of folly, with grave transgressions 
of the moral hivv and the extreme of reprobate conduct. 
But this loose conception of folly, which brought every 
one into the ship, no doubt contributed to the popularity 
of the book as a ""^''^^Sal mtmr ni fools. It fell in wi^h 
tl ie censorious, satiric temper of the a| fe. The old ideals 
of religion and chivalry had lost their hold to a great ex- 
tent, and no new ones of equal power had come to lake . 
their place. Thor|> w^ts^hug ^ lack of sound criteria fo r 
iiiHyiny l ^ii^an conj ^jg^i Brant's chanters has 

the alluring caption^ ^'The Lesson of Wisdom." One 
turns to it hoping- to find the true antidote for the ubiqui- 
tous folly of mankind. But it turns out a mere con- 
ventional encomium of wisdom, the exact nature of the 
priceless possession not being explained. 

One of the wood-cuts in the Ship of Fools represents 
a pilgrim standing in front of a lawyer's desk and hold- 
ing out a document. About the pilgrim's neck is a rope, 
and the end of the rope is held by a knight in the panoply 
of the time* A part of the comment is to the effect that 
the knight fleeces the people openly, the lawyer secretly. 
" It is a great shame," says the accompanying text. " that 
our rulers do not clear the highways, so tliat pilgrims 
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and merchants may be safe. But they say that would 

be bad for the safe-conduct business." One sees that 
" knight, " which had once connoted gentle birth and the 
perfection of manners, had come to mean knight of the 
road/' Those who bore the name had become a social 
pest It signified little that, even as late as the fifteenth 
century, men of knightly rank and poetic bent had tried 
to revive the moribund style and methods of tlie courtly 
minn^ingr^l-, ^if^^h^ ff^r ^amplA^ ^^t^ the TirolcSC 

^atMfyr^ WfiT TFM'^'^**". who floade a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem at the bdiest of his lady, in an age when such 

love-lorn idealism was l^ecoming unfashionable. Oswald 
spent some years iighting the Prussian heathen, visited 
Italy and Spain, and in general led a wandering and ad- 
venturous life, which is reflected to some extent in his 
poems. These have accordingly a greater variety and 
freshness than arc usual in the later minnesingers, but the 
verse is mechanical, though often cunningly elaborate, and 
the thought turns about the familiar old pivots. And then 
there had been commoners like Michael Beheim and 
Peter Suchenwirt, who left a trade to become soldiers 
of fortune, and then, as hangers-on of a princely court, 
devoted their literary talent to describing the military 
exploits in which tliey had taken part, praising the prow- 
ess of their patrons, and writing heraldic disquisitions 
or allegorical and didactic tales and shrovetide skits in 
the degenerate taste of the time. The voluminous Be- 
heim was a mere rhyme-smith, without a spark of po- 
etry in his soul, though some of his work is of historical 
interest Suchenwirt, who died about 1400, had more 
of poetic talent His allegoncsl Discourse of Love, 
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wherein he overhears the outraged Minne telhng over her 
grievances to her sisters Justice and Steadfastness, and 
gets from her a cuiiimissioa to right her wrongs, is still 
readable, even if the invention is rather puerile. 

Such men as Beheim and Sudienwirt, plebeian soldiers 
of fortune who cultivated poetry and song in connection 
with the prottbSiun uf arms, form a sort of connecting 
link between the courtly minnesong of the knight and 
the mechanical mastersot^ of the artisan. Even in the 
time of Walter von der Vogelweide the minAesingers had 
been addicted, some more and some less, to didactic, 
erudite, and moralising verse. which usually took the form 
of the Sprue h. The mastersong is the continuation of 
this current. Tliere came a time when a boy, on being 
apprenticed, say to a weaver or a shoemaker, would 
take lessons in singing and verse-making from an ap- 
])ro\ c(l '* master " of the art, \\ liom ])rofessional honour 
requned tu teach gratuitously. Gradually the business 
passed into the hands of local singing-schools, which were 
organised on the pattern of the artisan guilds. The earli- 
est of these societies of which we have knowledge, that 
of Augsburg, dates back to the year 1450. In the six- 
teenth century their name is legion, the Xiirnbcrg school 
being the most important. Each society had its code of 
rules and its official critics. When the candidate could 
sing acceptably a certain number of approved "tunes," 
lie was received as a singer." When he could compose 
a text to a familiar tune he became a " poet." When he 
could make a new song, with both words and music orig* 
inal, he was a " master.*' The mastersingers took great 
pride in devising elaborate metrical schemes, to which 
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they gave curiously fantastic names. The subject-matter 
of their songs was generally religious^ acholastic> meta- 
physical, after the banning of the Reformation, biblical 

As puetic hterature, the prosy an I mechanical mastersong 
has no standing in the court of history. Nevertheless, 
tlie mastersingers stood for the historic connection of 
music and poetry; and the mere fact that ordinary Ger- 
man artisans should thus have devoted themselves, on a 
large scale and with ^reat ardour, to the *' noble and 
pleasant art of tiie mastersong," is ui considerable socio- 
logical import in the general liistory of tlie period . 

Meanwhile, the spirit of fresh and spontaneous song, 
untrammelled by literary tradition or conventional guild- 
rules, had never died out among the unlettered folk. The 
fiff^Ppfii century was emphatically a sinjG fing epoch . The 
fairly large number of Folksongs tliat have chanced 
to be preserved are of course but a small fraction of those 
that were composed and sung. Hardly a common occa- 
sion of joy or sorrow, hardly an employment or vocation 
that did not find some characteristic e\i)ression in tune- 
ful words. Tlierc were love songs^ happy and sad ; drink- 
ing songs and dancing songs; songs of the seasons, of 
games, and of work; songs of the care-free vagabond 
student, the dare-devil soldier, the reckless and brutal 
highwayman ; l>allads of strange adventure, of crime, 
vengeance, and remorse ; historical ballads of battle and 
siege; legendary ballads^ like those of Tannhauser and 
the Noble Moringcr, both relating to historical minne- 
singers who had become mythical; or like the Younger 
Lay of 1 1 ildcbrand, in which the ancient tragic tale was 
given a humorous and happy ending, yuite frequently 
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a song tells at the end that it is tiie work of a peasant 
lad, a scholar, a jovial student, a hunter, a soldier good, 
or a mendicant singer. But they were all impersonal in 

the sense of denoting collective or communal feelings, and 
many of theui were actually the work of several persons, 
since any one was free to add, subtract, or modify a 
stanza, if he thought he could improve the song. The 
metrical structure is simple, the expression of feeling 
direct and hearty, and there is thcancient gleeman's fond- 
ness for the stereotyped fornnila, the refrain, the repeti- 
tion. The story, when there is one, is apt to be told in 
vivid dramatic pictures, which leave much to the imagina** 
tion. The language is realistically careless, the artistry 
often very crude. Not every old German folksong is a 
pearl, but aincmg them are pearls enough to justify the 
pride atnd enthusiasm with which they were rediscovered 
in the nineteenth century after having been long for- 



The "last of the knights" was Emperor Maximilian 

(145^15 KM . who deserved the appcliation for more rea- 
sons tlian one. By his abolition of neighbourhood war- 
fare, and his employment of hired and drilled soldiers to 
do his fighting, he helped greatly to end the mediaeval 
military s\ stem. At the same time he was very fond of 
the old chivalry, spent immense sums on tournaments, 
had much of the temper of a romantic adventurer, and 
took such interest in what are now called the mediaeval 
classics that he caused a number of them to be copied in 
a large embellt^ed manuscript — the so-called Ambrasian 
— which is now one of the hterary treasures of Vienna. 
He svmnathj^d witii tfty huni;^pistic movemen t, and oc- 
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casionaJly bestowed a laurel crown on some promising 
maker of Latin verses. That such a prince should wish 
to provide for his own immortalisation by means of the 

written word was but natural. For the poetic herald 
of his deeds lie chose his coniidential counsellor, Melchior 
Pfinzing, who had the assistance of his majesty himself. 
By such collaboration the famous poem Teuerdank was 
concocted, an allegorically veiled account of the wooing 
of Mary of Burgiuuly by Maximilian. In his knightly 
quest of the Princess Ehrenreich (Mary) llie hero Teuer- 
dank (Maximilian) meets successively and overcomes 
three redoubtable enemies, namely, Unfallo (Accident), 
Furwittig (Insolence), and Neidelhart (Malignity). 
When he has triuinphed over these and reached the cov- 
eted presence, Ehrenreich requires hnn, as a condition of 
accepting him for a husband, to undertake a campaign 
against the infidels. The wooden style of the book ac- 
cords well with the insipidity of the invention, and the 
puerility of the incidents. It is a shining testimony to 
the degeneracy of literary taste in court circles at the 
banning of the sixteenth century. 

Teuerdank was printed in 15 17 — ^that memorable year 
in which mediaeval sacerdotalism, as it had come to be, 
was held up to merciless ridicule in the Epistola: Obscti' 
rorum I 'irorum, and in which Martin Luther nailed his 
ninety-five theses to the church door at Wittenberg. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE WTHERAN REVOLT IN ITS LITERARY ASPECT 

' To the literary historian Luther is less important 

for the books he wrote than for wl ai he set goinc;^ in 
the intellectual li£e» of his countrymen. The pea was 
indeed the great instrument of his labour, and he was 
almost incredibly productive; yet he wrote little that is 
now readable by any one for purely literary edification. 
He was a mighi) paiaphlcteer; but when his painplilcts 
had done their immediate work and the religious con- 
troversy that b^t them had subsided, th^ ceased to 
interest the public at large, even the Protestant public. 

. His translation of the Bible, which was destined to feed 
the younj^ imaginations of Goethe and Schiller and Les- 

^ sing, was the only classic that came from his hands. The 
great mass of his writings belongs to the history of Ger- 
man Protestantism and the histoiy of theology, but not, 
in the narrower sense, to the history of German literature. 
On the other hand, ^nthrr'^ t ni iii il' unnf n^'"*- 

^i(;>iig^-Qiii_Qf--iymj^|T_^_ pfw natinn al liy:^f^ tiire was to 
<ivn1v^ ^ag ^itfrmP'W imnnrtant. This epOCh-making m- 

fluence of his can be traced in many by-ways, but espe- 
cially along four main lines. In the first place, although 
himself a good Latinist, he stood valiantly by the Ger- 

U6 
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dgrgy. Secondly, he enormously s ti mulated the pro duc- 

ti^^jn^amj rpni!i;i;^nf printpH hnr>L«; JhirHly he fixed the 

htrr;ify t-t||nt> nf ^ravi tv it) I'ne Midlcit ul couniry — in 
Sax9a Leipzig. Finally, tlic Upper Saxon dialect in 
which he wrote, developed, after a long struggle which 
lasted into the eighteenth century, into the accepted lit* 
erary lant^nac^^e of all Germany. It is to be noted that all ' 
this has nothing to do with the merits of his religious 
controversy with the mother church. Whether the abuses 
which he sought to remedy were exaggerated by him, as 
Catholic writers have always contended; whether the 
evils complaiiicd of might have proved renicdialtle by a 
patiait and temperate effort within the church, as Eras- 
mus and his friends believed; whether Luther's substitu- 
tion of bibliolatry for ecdesiolatry really made matters 
fundamentally better for the religious progress of man- 
kind—all tiiese are questions on which the modern mind 
can hardly fail to haye an opinion, but they need not 
concern the literary historian. 

The great intellectual awakening that began with the 
revival of learning in Italy soon made itself felt in Ger- 
many, but its immediate e^ect on German letters was 
surprisingly small and not altogether favourable. The 
id'"''' dated philological sch olar ship and edu - 

p^,ti^»ol r^^^^rr.^,^ n^^A tU,y tlul fuundatinn nf -| pp^^v 

science o i aiili(|imy wliigh_thc church ojLti<t iio longer 

^^trrtl rxy i'h^y nki^ jj-yit numerOUS 

ygggj^jjgg^ The earliest of the translators was Niklas 
vow WVl, a Wurtemberg chancellor whose Transl<p- 

sigmn, laat printed, probably, in 1478, included tlic lu- 
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bricious tale of Euryolus and Lucrctia, which had been 
composed in Latin by Enea Silvio (Pope Pius II), 
some novels of Boccaccio from the Latinised versions 
of Petrarch and Aretino, some writings of Poggio, and 
the Golden Ass uf Apuleius, then ascrihfd to Luciaii. 
The work of Niklas von Wyl teems with Latinisms; in- 
deed, he thought it a merit to conform his version as 
closely as possible to the Latin mode of expression. 
More independence, in the matter of idiom, was shown 
by Albrecht von Mvb, a dean of the RamUtrg cathedral 
who translated two plays of Plautus and wrote a Mir- 
ror of Morals, From this time on translations from 
the Latin, Greek, and Italian came copiously from the 
new printing-presses and served to disseminate at least a 
knowledge of the matters treated. To he sure it was a 
spurious antiquity that was thus disclosed — on account 
of the persistent mediaeval habit of seeing the past in the 
colours of the |>resent 

Of humanistic influence on artistic production in the 
vernacular there are, for a long time, but meagre traces. 
The seed tell on unprepared ground. The entire fif- 
teenth century brought forth nothing that savours in 
any notable degree of the humanistic spirit The study 
of the ancient historians begot an interest in German his- 
tory, but the numerous treatises were all written in Latin, 
with the excepuon of Wimpfeling's Gennania, wliich ap- 
peared in both Latin and German. In general^ the pa- 
triotism of the htunanists exhausted itself in proclaiming 
the glories of their country's history, and demonstrating 
that tliey at least wxre not the bar])arians that all Ger- 
mans were reputed to be. It was far as yet from in- 
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eluding" any such sentiment as pride in the vernacular. 
The grandest of literary achievements for them was to 
make a good imitation of Cicero, Vergil, or Terence. 
They translated their German names into Latin, wrote in 
Latin, lectured in Latin, and regarded that language, 
to quote a phrase of Lowell's, as the " only infallible 
pickle." In the course of time they formed a sort of 
dose corporation of scholars who wrote for one another, 
or for an international public, and looked down on their 
mother tongue as barbarous and unfit for elegant literary 
expression. 

But this cont empt of the vernacular on the part of 
the German humanists is not dilhcult to understand — 
much less so than the same phenomenon in England, 
France, and Italy. The German language was really itf 
a deplorable condition. The great medtaval poets had 
been virtually forgotten, and the old feeling for the 
beauty of their art was lost 1 he tales they had told in 
delightful verse were now read, if read at all, in a crude 
and sprawling prose which had no other aim than to 
convey a knowledge of the story. There was no loniT^er 
u.. |itiriir -x lii't j^fp understood in all parts ( )f n^i-j^^^py as 
tliere liad been in the thirteenth century. The garden 
brought to such perfection by Walter von der Vogel- ' 
weide and his contemporaries had run to weeds. In 
thf rahrrnrf; qI ^" y strong unifying influence^ the loca l 
dialects j }^*] x^^'^^^m] tlnMr <^v,'jy and these had devel- 
oped variously: there were now sharp and far-reach- 
ing differences between those of the Southeast and those 
of the Southwest, and both these were now farther than 
ever before from those of the extreme North. Each 
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region dung tenaciously to its own speech-form, spell- 
ing was utterly chaotic, and every scril^e a law unto 
himself. Jfio for rhyftim moinHv that is, the 
old feeling" based on accent, cadence, and the regular 
rt'cun t'iice of heavy and light s\ lla] )]cs , had almost ceased 
to exist. Verse had become doggerel. 

All this being so, it is not very surprising if a German 
humanist, say of the year 1500, upon reading any Ger- 
man production that would have been likely to fall into 
his hands and comparing- it with his idolised Greeks and 
Romans, came to the conclusion that the vulgar tongue 
was never intended for a vehicle of literary expression, 
and was hardly worth bothering one's head about. So 
far as the " intellectuals were concerned, the literary 
tradition had been ruptured in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries ; so that the Renascence came to a Ger- 
many that had forgotten its own past and had no ac- 
cepted literary language in which to express the new 
I Wit, This rupture is the most momentous fact in the 
, history of German letters; for it divides the subject into 
two parts of which the second does not grow out of the 
^-^rst. England, Spain, and France emerged from medi- 
aevalism, each tinder a centralised monarchy, and each 
in possession of an accepted literary laniruagc, well es- 
tablished by the prestige of a venerated author or group 
of authors. In Itnly, if the centralised monarchy was 
lacking, J jiere was at Ica-^t the triumpliant lanijiiam' o f 
Dante, Petra jch, and Boccacci^ . It was very different 
in Germany, wliere political decentralisation went hand in 
hand with separatism in language, where no one city 
' prevailed as an intellectual capital, and where the most 
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gifted contemporary of Chaucer was, peradveuturc, Peter 
Suchenwirt. 

Martin Luther (1483-1546) was a man whose 

Jemper had little afilnity for the humanistic pursuit s that 
flourished at the University of Erfurt, where he studied 
in liis youth. Erfurt was just then the Genuan centre 
of the new humanism, unless one choose to say that its 
centre was wherever Erasmtis happened to be sojourn* 
ing. But what are a few dead pagans to a man who is 
agonising over the safety of his immortal soul? Luther 
came into friendly relations with several eminent scholars 
and caught something of their spirit; but the only book 
that he greatly cared for was the fiihle, the only learning 
biblical learning. There was tiiat in his nature, indeed, 
^\diidi-^ic:>12i2l ^^^^^ ^^^^ mystic Tauler's doctr ine of^ a 

])ersona| mininnnuwi y/jfji l,rui^ ind>»|vi'nripnt uf prieSt and 

book and cult. But this could not fully satisfy Luther, 
whose nature demanded an external authority and sanc- 
tion. These he found in the Bible. Having passed 

til rough terrible anxieties in which he could get no com- 
fort from scholastic philosophy or ecclesiastical practices, 
and having at last found peace in tlie reading of the Bible, 
he came to the conclusion that Scripture was the only 

^tnfaj|iK1o Rnnrry nf tr^ith fnr nil men : that it waS the 

foundation of the church, and the only foundation; and 
that a scripture text was the highest possible sancti(tn 
for any human arrangement whatsoever. With sucli 
thoughts in his head, the Augustinian monk, at first timid 
and hesitant, became a teacher and preacher at Witten* 
berg. As he taught he t^ainecl confidence, and his inward 
assurance grew into a miUtant conviction that he was 
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rig^ht, aiul iliat God was on his side. In Rome, winch 
i^f vici^pH jcjfT hp had plea sure ill the sccula r 
f lories of the Italian Renascence: he saw only tt e 

flturayity of " '^T'Tf V^*''^';y that was engaged in ex- 
plotting Germany for revenue. The fighting mood was 

now upon liini, and it needed only an »)ccasi(>n to hrinisf 
on tiie inevitable conflict. The theses of 1517 were but 
the manifesto of an indignant theologian who was still 
within his rights as a son of the church and did not 
foresee how great a flame he was kindling. The burning 
of the papal ljull nxjant open defiance of the hierarchy, 
and the Address io the Nobility (1520) sounded the 
bugle-blast of revolution. 

From this time forth Luther was the centre of a ter- 
rific logomachy which absorbed the best intellectual 
energies of his countrymen for a century to come, and ulti- 
mately changed the course of history for the entire Ger- 
manic world. He fought with the indomitable courage 
of an old saga-hero, and his one weapon was the word 
of the Lord, as he fotmd it in the Bible. Withal, how- 
ever, he had some of the qualities of a far-sijij^hted prac- 
tical statesman. Had he been only a theulonrjan, called 
by his own conviction to a championship of God against 
Antichrist, he might have written in Latin. And this 
indeed he did, whenever it was his chief concern to 
innuence the learned mind. But from the first he took 
strting ground in favour of the supremacy of the tem- 
poral power in temporal matters, identifying his cause 
with the cause of the German people, oppressed and 
deceived by a corrupt foreign priesthood who used Latin 
in die service of the churcli. Thus from the outset he 
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intrenched 




that ethnic feeHng, based on 



language, which was destined more and more to sway the ; 

politics of Europe, and in time to regenerate the political 



W hen, therefore, Martin Luther set about making a 
fiibie for the people^ he saw the importance of going 
back to the Greek and Hebrew. The work of Erasmus 

and Reuchlin had not gone for naught. There were 
already some fourteen High German versions ui tlie 
Bible, but they were all based on the Vulgate; and who 
could tell how far this official version of the church had 
sophisticated the original word? On the scholarly side 
of his undertaking, Luther had the priceless aid of 
. \l«^U4uijlijLi2n, and the two workt <i ti igijiher with unweary- 
ing diligence to make a version tiiat should be at once 
faithful and idiomatic. Pedantries were to be avoided. 
" One must not, as these asses do/' says Luther, " ask the 
letters of the l.atin language how to speak German, but 
one must ask the mother in the house, ihc children in 
the street, the common man in the market-place; one 
must ask them about it, and watch their mouths to see 
how they \^}^ aififl fh^yi fpficl^i^^ -'^^ ordinglv . Then thcy 

will understand you and note that you are talking to them 
in German.'' The New Testament was published in 1 522, 
thp rv^mpipt|» Hihlt ^i i if ^ influence of Lather s 

Bible on subsequent (jennan literature has been simi- 
lar in kind, and perhaps even greater in degree, to that 
of the King James Bible in English literature. It has 
furnished countless writers with imagery and phrases that 
could be used with the assurance that they would find the 
heart as well as the mind of readers. In the Psalms and 
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Job it has provided a noble standard of lofty poetic 
expression, while tiie parables of Jesus have stood as a 
perpetual object-lesson — too uiten, aias^ unheeded— on 
the titerary value ot simplicity. 

Luther's most important writii^ in the vernacular, 
aside from his Bible, are the various appeals, tractates, 
and contentious pamphlets whereby he provoked and 
organised the Protestant revolt. Besides these there are 
his letters, sermons, fables, and a small body of verse. 
The distinguishing marks of Luther's prose are hard 
hitting- and plain speaking. He spoke from his heart in 
the language of the common man, wrote as he s|X)ke and 
printed as he wrote; albeit with incfeasmg years he gave 
more attention to tlie little matters of form, German 
jkrrw wpi^^ firt pew, it had been so little employed by men 
of great intellectual force, that it had not yet learned 
to run in conventional jsfrooves. The many artifices of 
diction that develop little by little in a nation's literary 
language; that separate the spoken from the written idiom 
and come to be associated with ideas of beauty, dignity, 
and rhythm — all these were virtually non-distent for 
Luther. Tlirrp was nu i^real rci ^; iilanvc tradition . He 
was a Ttinneer jr| the h^id nf pur^e ^tylp no less than in 

that of religious reform. To the reader of to-day his 
page is apt to seem chaotic, straggling, ill articulated. 
It is a rushing torrent of speech, which overflows its 
banks, bears along whatever comes in its way, dashes 
itself against obstacles, and surges back on itself in 
vehement eddies. Like an impetuous popular orator, he 
begins a sentence without thinking how it is to end, pours 
^ out what is on his mind with little care for a lucid syn- 
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tactic subordination of parts, illustrates, aiupli^es, quali- 
fies, repeats, and brings up perhaps with an anaoolutlion. 
This seeming inoohercnoe makes htm difficult to read, but 
the incoherence is only apparent and grows out of the 

fact that he wruic as he spoke. As one of his efht«.irs 
remarks', his sentences need to be uttered aloud rather 
than read in silence. Studying him closely one finds that 
the logic is there; only it is the logic of a pas< n t c- 
orntor rn ther thaii that of a cuiming stylist And amid 
the junele of intricate and careless syntax one can always 
feel the heart -beat of the man whom the Catholic Father 
Dollinger called " the mightiest yolksmann, the most 
popular diaracter, that Germany has ever possessed/' 

As for tfie dialect in which he wrote, Luther*s own 
oft-quoted words — they occur in his Tabic Talk — are as 
follows; "I have no distinct and peculiar language uf 
my own, but use the common German language, so that 
both Uplanders and Lowlanders may understand me. I 
talk according to the Saxon chancelry, which all the 
princes and king^s in Germany follow." This is true only 
in a somewhat restricted sense. The imperial chancelry, 
having to deal with many lands in which different dialects 
were spoken, had already made some progress toward 
what might be called a standard official German; and 
this form of the lang^uao^e agreed in the most important 
particulars with that used by the Saxon chancelry, which 
Luther took for a model. But while this language of the 
chancelries existed before Luther's time and formed the 
foundation of a standard literary language, it had little 
vogue outside the Austro-Ba\ arian and I'pper Saxon 
territories. Moreover, any otticial diction — sometlnng 
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always and everywhere tending toward stiff and wooden 
verbosity — could not have gone far in furnishing a man 
like Luther with the needed resources of expression. 
What he really did was to use the language of the people 

as he had learned it, not in his early childhood at Eisle- 
ben, which was then in Low German territory, but in the 
course of his long sojourn at Eisenach and Erfurt By 
so doing he was able to address the people of the Mid- 
lands and the Southeast In a language which was readily 
intelligible. As the nionientum of the Reformation 
increased, and the number of printed books multiplied 
rapidly,^ the partisans of Luther naturally followed him 
in the matter of language. Qergymen from the North, 
after studying at Wittenberg, went home to teach and 
preach and write in the language of the master. The 
Low German dialects sank into the status of a provincial 
patois. Before the end of the^sixl£enik-centu ry^ the vie - 
injry ni Lnt-hy'«; r.r rinan wa s virtn ilh comolete m ^\} tl^f 

' ' ! ivrn....rci:i( )ns. In the SmULL yy^ ^iLX^ \N..ai-gttidi 

.UiiLwi ( j|y|..Hr writers fought Lutlier's (,.<^nn:tji even 
as they fought his religious doctrines.- Switzerland was 

* In his interesting little book. Von Luther bis Lcssing, page 10, 
Priedrich Kluge gives statistics showing the number of books known 
to have been printed in Germany just befofe and just after the out- 
break of the Lutheran revolt. For the eight yean 1510-1517 the 
average annual output of the German printing presses had been 
1 10 books. Then the figures mount rapidly, as foUows; X518, 150; 
1519, ?6o; 1520, 570; 1521, 620; 1522, 680; T523, o.V>; I5?4. 090. 

* A liberal Catholic contributor to a Jesuit magazine published 
at Freiburg, Baden, toward the end of the i8th century says (I 
quote again from Kluge, p. 141) : " Wenigstens waren die Schriften 
eines Gellerts, eines Rabeners ond noch viel mehr eines Gessnert 
selbst Schullehrem verbotene Bilcher. Ja sogar Gottscheds Spiach- 
le hr e w ie uns etn Ex-Jesuit verricherte — mnste man von den 
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last to fall into line. It was not until the third quarter of 
the seventeenth century that the Swiss towns and chan- 

celries be^ifan to surrender their local dialect in favour 
of the standard Upper Saxon. 

Patrin tic feelin g, which in Luther's nature was after 
all subordinate to a holy zeal for evangelical truth as he 
saw it, was the dominant incentive o LUlrich von lUjj - 
TEN ( K j SS 1 He was a Franconian of knightly 

rank. Schooled in a monastery, like Erasmns, he early 
came under the spell of the huma^i^^c sn y^ t^ nnd hja rg- 
Vf It nc^sn'nst the intellectual pretensf ^» 9f ♦hi* rhnrrh was 

vehement and uncompromising. Before the agitation at 

Wittenberg began he had attacked the papal methods in 
mordant Latin epigrams, denounced the traffic in indul- 
gences, published a forbidden book with approving com- 
ment, and contributed largely to the second collection of 
Epistoke Obscurorum Virarumf which came out in 15 17. 
For Luther's theological hair-splitting and proofs from 
scripture he carecl very little; but wlien the schism began 
to take on the political character of a fight for German 
independence, he y^r^t nvw heart ^n^ gnnl tn ^hg Rgf^ 

■Li 1(1 aside his humanistic Latin and began, in 1^20. to 
sound the re volutionary no te m stirring German verses , 
^nich were really a call to arms : 

Obern verborgcn halton. Freilich haben die Katholiken aus dicsen 
Werken viel Gift geso^en. VV'enn nichts ware als das lutherische «r, 
das sie sich durch Lcsung derselben alhnahlich angewohnten— 
immer schade genug ! Es klang doch ehcmals so genuinkatho- 
lisch: die Seel, die Cron, die Sonn, die Blum u. s. w. — und nun 
•chrnben die tmsrigen fast durchgangig: die Seele, die Krooe, die 
Sonne,* die Bluxne — ^wie die leibhaften Ketier ftuch achreiben." 
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Proud noblemeHf on you I caU, 
Arise, ye goodly cities atti 
Stand/asi together for the right. 
Lei me not wage done the fighil 
Have pity on the fatherioMd I 
Ye doughty Germans^ slir your hand f 
The time is come, God points the way^ 
To strike Jar Jreedvm, Norn's the day,^ 

Such was Huttcn's messajre — war to tlie knife with 
the Roman hierarchy and reliance on the arm of flesh. 
Other poems express a determination so stem that, had 
his cause failed, men would have called it fanaticism. ** I 

will not desert the truth," he said, " not for armed 
resistance, nor ban, nor banishment, nor for the tears of 
my mother — God comfort herl'' He quickly became 
a leader of the southern reformey ^. whom he Stirred by 
his rugged and vehement verse, and by the vi gorous pro^e 
into which he now iji ^^;in \q translate some of his ear|je r 
L^yjjijftaiitUi^. Had he lived out the ordinary span of 
life he might have become a literary figure of the first 
importance; for he united in himself, as did no other 
German of his day, the best humanistic enlightenment, 
the fine traditions of the kntglitly class, an ardent love 
of country, and a good command of the resources of ex- 
pression. But he was fated to die in his prime. The 
defeat and death of Franz von Sickingen drove Hutten 
into exile. By the help of Zwingli he found an asylum 
on tlie Island of Ufnau in the Lake of Zurich, and there 

' From the poem Clag und Vormanung gegi n dem ubcrmassigen, 
unckrisUichen Gtwalt des Bapsts tu Rom, und dtr ungsisUichen 
GeisUichen, dating fxom the year 1520. 
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he died in 1523. His brave, sad song, Ich hab*s gewagt 
mii Sifmen, is perhaps the best lyric poem begotten 

directly of the Reioi niati(in. 

As for the Catholic side of the great controversy, it 
was perfectly natural, and yet a strategic error o£ the 
greatest moment, that its ablest champions wrote in Latin. 
One looks in vain among them for any writer who can 
compare with Luther and Hutten in di^nitv of leadership 
and virile literary power. The most noted of the men 
who had recourse to the vemacuhir, in a vain effort to 
beat back the resistless tide of the new era, was Thomas 
MuKKfiR (1475-1536), the Franciscan friar who trans- 
lated the Latin disquisition of Henry VIII on the seven 
sacraments, visited the Enghsh court in the mistaken 
belief that he was wanted there as an ally of the king 
against Luther^ and was courteously sent home with a 
gift of a hundred pounds sterling. Mtimfj- was an 
Alsatian by birth, and his German writings are in the 
Alsatian dialect. He joined the Krancisca n order very 
early in life^ later became a priest, a doctor of law and 
theology^ and a wanderer, according to the scholast ic 
fashion of the time, from one centre of learning to another. 
He lived mostly in Slrassbnr^. but we hear of sojourns 
in Freiburg, Bern, Lucerne, Vienna, Rostock, Prague, 
Cracow, Cologne, Frankfort, Paris, Bologna, Venice, and 
Ijondon. He was a restless, energetic, contumacious man, 
with a biting wit and a turn for satire; but there was too 
much of the buffoon in hna for the most effective liicrary 
service. Even when he was most in earnest, which was 
nearly always, his lack of dignity and high seriousness 
came to the fore and set on what he wrote a certain stamp 
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of vulgarity. On the other haiid» there is notiiing in his 
writings to justify the savage attacks of his enemies. 

As a youth he became involved in a bitter feud with 
Wimptehng, the leader of the Strassburg humanists, over 
the Alsatian question ; Wimpfeling cLiiming the province 
on historic and linguistic grounds for Germany, Mumer 
taking the side of France. A little later he was involved 
in the wordy war Ijctween the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans over the dugnia of the imni'icuhite concep- 
tion, which he warmly defended. In tiie frenzy of bat- 
tle his adversaries called him jurisconstultus, asinus plum- 
beus, cucuUatus diabolus. One of them provided htm 
with an epitaph beginning Requicscat in pice, and many 
accused him of lechery and all intemperance. They 
glossed his name as Murr-narr, the snarling fool. The 
student of Mumer will do well to remember that he 
belongs to the ill-fated class of men whose reputation was 
made for the after-world mainly by his enemies. 

As a preacher Murner gained notoriety by his wit and 
his turn for satiric invective. IIa \ ing a very censorious 
temper he naturally found in the Ship of Fools a book 
after his own heart Following tn the track of an earlier 
Alsatian preacher, Gciler von Kaisersberg^who had turned 
Brant's satire to account in the pulpit, Murner also 
delivered homihes on fools and tlxen worked the matter 
into verse and pubhshed, in 15 12, the Guild of Rogues 
and the Muster of Fools (Narrenbeschworung), Seven 
years later came tfie Geuchmat, or Meadow of Fools. In 
these satires Murner is a continuator of Brant, from 
whom he borrowed freely, but his verse is more fluent 
and dramatic. He takes a shot at vice, folly, and error 
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of every sort, and is particularly scathingf in his pictures 

of female aiui clerical sensuality. In the Guild of Rogues 
i^Schelmcnzunft) he represents himself as tlie chosen 
scribe of the guild* whose duty it is to describe the mem** 
bership faithfully. In the Exorcism of Fools he is a con- 
juror who has learned the art of drivings out the multi- - 
farioiis fools that hirk in the b(xlies of men. In the 
Meadow of Fools he apologises for his jocosity, on the 
general ground that jest is good in the intervals pi seri- 
ous striving. Dame Chastity appears and complains 
that there is no longer a place for her on earth : she has 
returned to Mary in heaven, and Dame Venus has the 
world to herself. Then follows a muster of the fools 
who have been beguiled by woman's frivolity and sen- 
suality. 

In all these early satires the underlying spirit is a 

demand for reform within the church itself. Murncr is 
no 1p«<«; vphptv>*'nt than 1 ^,tU^J' in Hpnoiinringr ^rHe<i- 
attfii^al t^v'tU gnrl flb ^Sgfi and thC vlcCS of the clcrgV. B ut 

I,, ^.^^ ^ ^^^.^,.>4>:..^ ^^- ^cessary as reform 
might be, he could not br ook the thought o( jL ixhun 
tl\^^"T[ Tmc'k^d ttlt; dlVMl^ iiutnonty TTTTTic cliurch . or pro- 
posed to sever Germany from all allegiance to the Roman 

See. y^ty artnp arrnrHi nglv. h^ tumcd a^lnst LuthgT , 

calling him " a savage bloodhound, a senseless, foolish, 
blasphemous, renegade, rascally monk," and other such 

names, which now sound a little scurrilous, hut are no 
worse than those which Luther applied to other adver- 
saries, though he took very little notice of Mumer. In 
1522 came Mumer's most celebrated satire Of the Great 

Lutheran Fool, with the motto Sicut fecenmt mihi, sic 
11 
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^eci eis^ In this, while playing his old rote of fool and 
fool-exordser, he lashed his enemies as with a whip of 
scorpions. In the wood-cuts he appears as a monk with 

the head of a cat (Miirr-iiarr, Kater Murr). The ** ^reat 
Lutlieran fool " is not Luther himself, but a swollen per- 
sonification of all those who had been misled by Luther's 
teachings. Out of this giant Mumer conjures forth a 
number of little fools, who unite under the captaincy of 
Luther for an assault, first on a secular fortress, where 
the only booty they capture is a hog, then on the ancient 
stronghold where Mumer is defending the faith. A sort 
of capitulation is made on the condition that Mumer 
receive Luther's daughter in marriage. He woos her 
properly in the g-ood old way. but on the \\ cdthng niglit 
she confesses to a loathsome disease. Murner drives her 
away with insults and blows. Presently Luther dies with> 
out taking the sacraments, and Mumer casts his body 
on a refuse-heap and makes cat-music over it. Mean- 
while the ** great Liuhcran fool " has been so weakened 
by the extraction from his body of the many little loois 
that he too pines away and dies. There is a great con< 
tention over his property, and Mumer secures the fool's- 
cap for himself. 

By such means chd a learned and loyal Catholic doc- 
tor, four centuries ago, imagine tliat he could serve the 
cause of the mother church in the evil days upon which 
she had fallen. 
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CHAPTER IX 

DRAMA, FICTION, AND SATIRE IN THE SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY 

During the pntirp gi Vteenth century the German 
mind was yery muc h preoccupied with rcliui iU . especially 

with the questions growing out of the Lutheran revolt. 
A new morality based directly on the Bible was lighting 
for acceptance, and thp HiMnrtiV ^^nfp pv^^vwhpi; e dom- 
inant. Literary production flourished, and the printing- 
press became a more and more important factor in the 
national life. At the same time, no masterpieces were 
achieved, and no independent profession of letters came 
into being, though we find an approach to it in the case 
of Fischart. Notwithstanding the example of Erasmus, 
the time had not yet come for the rovingf eye and the lib- 
eral mind. 'l iir I'us iness of writing was < -||]^-j)]:it^- | 

ttiatg — iLJapgiiage not only of scholarshio \^ \]\ ail ' 
^Q^^ M-f^ i>i^^ri» iifyi^^'y ^ff.^rt ^ favouHte diversion 

of the eriKlite was the writing of F-atin pl.i}^, fin tlic 
general model of Terence. These plays, called " school 
tttmtdiq^ because they were extensively acted by school- 
boys for practice in Latin, exercised some influence on 
dramatic production in jthe yernacular. The ablest of the 

»53 
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Latinists, Nicodcmus Prischlin, wrote some relatively 
unimportant things in German, hut such condescension to 
the plebs was viewed with disfavour by his learned con- 
freres, the most of whom went on their way with 
increasing contempt for their mother tongue. Thus the 
bourgeoisie was left cither to produce its own literary 
pabulum, or else to feed on that which was furnished hy 
clergymen and schoolmasters. The greatest writer oi the 
century, Luther excepted, was a Niimberg shoemaker. 

F iiLi flourished in the form of the Protestant church 
hviiin and the folksong . Luther himself delighted in 
music, and understood full well the importance of enlist- 
ing the ancient art in the Protestant cause. His own 
noble hymn, Em feste Burg, based on the forty-sixth 
psalm, was a tower of strength to the Reformation. Ajid 
he wrote or adapted other sacred songs which found the 
hearts of his followers and gave a p<nvcrful impulse to 
German psalmody. But Luther w as not born fur a great 
singer. In Frau Musica, the best of his independent 
poems, there is something, it is true, of the pure lyric 
quality, but still more of the miHtant logic which is bent 
on proving its case from the Bible. Nor did the cen- 
tury produce any other emnieut lyrist. On the other hand, 
the people sang as they had never sung before. A large 
part of the great modem collections originated in that 
wonderfully tuneful century. All the older varieties, 
sonic of which were enumerated above (page 133), con- 
tinued to be produced in grc it niunbers, partly by the 
process of variation and working over, partly by new 
invention after old models. Every phase of life, every 
•employment and diversion, every emotional experience. 
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found expression in song for its joy or its sorrow^ its 
pathos or its humour.' 

A 'ifirrT" rlri'iinn ijr\TlnDnj notably In Switzerland, 

as a phn>;e n[ tlu- ^^^r^l revolt against the papa£.v. 



Among the earh'est productions in this vein were two 
plays which were acted in the streets of Bern in 1522, 
printed with additions two years later, and eagerly read 
by the Swiss people. Their principal author was Nik- 
LAUS Manuel (1484-1536), a man of repute in Swiss 
historv buth as a writer and as a painter. The lont^er of 
the two plays, called the Fope and his Priesthood, repre- 
sented the Pope in his temporal glory, attended by a rout 
of cardinals, priests, and soldiers, while Peter and Paul 
walked humbly behind, wondering- who the great man 
might be. The text is a long series of rhymed speeches, in 
which tlie papists are made to divulge their own infamy* 
One learns that their great concern is to get money, and 
that now their revenues are endangered by the spread of 
the new fashion of 6ible*reading. Every peasant can 
quote Scripture, and all are refusing to be duped any 
longer by non-scriptural exactions. " But what do I 
care,'' says Deacon Skinboor, " for what Christ may have 
said? Were I to rest satisfied with that, I should never 
have a fat roast/' A lewd woman who cohabits with a 
priest tells of the grievous taxes she must pay the bishop 
as hush-money. A kniglit comes from Rhodes and prays 



> See in perticulAr Bsk und Bdhme'e Deutscher LUderhari, 3 vols, 
quarto, Ldpng 1893.94, which ooataans a multitude of eoQgt in 
variant versiona, together with the origmal mueic wherever it has 
proved recoverable. A good smaller collection is Tittmann's 
LudeHmch am dtm 16. Jahrkundtrt, Leipsig, 1S81 . 
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for aid ae^ainst the terrible Turk. But the Pope refuses : 
he needs all his soldiers to fight Christians and put money 
in his purse. The shorter play represented the Pope rid- 
ing in state on one side of the street, while on the other ' 
was Girist, motinted on an ass and followed by a troop 
of the halt and blind. The text is a dialogic between two 
countrymen who comment in strong disgust on the great 
difference between Christ and his vicegerent 

While the sensation produced by these bold plays was 
still fresh in the far Southwest, another dramatic attack 
on the mother church was made in the far Northeast. 
The play was the Prodigal Son, by Burka&d VVaidis, a 
Hessian who drifted to Riga in his youth, went over to i 
Lutheranisnii suffered torture and imprisonment, and 
then, after studying at Wittenberg, ended his days as a 
Protestant pastor in his native province. His play of 
the Prodigal was written ui Low German and acted at 
Rig^a in 1527. It is a vigorous production in its kind. 
While it conforms to the type of the Shrovetide play in 
being ii^ithout dramatic entanglement, it shows sonie 
influence of the Latin school comedy. The prologue 
alludes to Terence, the text is divided into two actus, and 
the chorus is represented' by psalms designed to be simg 
by five voices. The* conduct of the Prodigal, his father, 
and his 'elder brother is motivated as in the parable, but 
the characters .are German to the core, and there is much * 
added - reahsin of detail. The thieves and harlots are 
drawn to the life and made to sing a dissolute folksong, 
in which the Prodigal joins. The whole production 
enforces with much iteration the Lutheran doctrine that 
salvation comes by faith and nut by works. Even tlie 
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bawdy landlord, in whose hotise the Prodigal wastes his 
substance, and who complains at first tliat his business 
is being ruined by Dn Luther's advocacy of chaste wed- 
lock, is .made to turn from the error of his ways and 
find grace. 

Twentv-five other Prodigal Sons followed that of 
Waldis in tlic course of time, and other biblical dramas 
multiplied until their name was legion. In Switzerland 
every town seems to have had its playwright or adapter, 
and the new scriptural drama became a highly popular 
mode of diversion. The plays were sometimes given w ith , 
great splendour, and on occasion author and actors might ' 
receive a g^ierdon from the public funds. While the Old 
Testament furnished the most of the subjects, profane 
history was sometimes drawn upon, as in Bullinger's 
Lucretia and Brutus { i5.xf)» < ^^>cai\ saga, as in the plays 
of William Tell. A sombre mctnento mori, akin in spirit 
to the English Everyman, is met with in the Fwe Con- 
siderations (the five, namely, that lead men to repent- 
ance), wherein a giddy youth sets at naught the words 
of his pastor, goes out to spend his Easter holiday in 
jollity, and is brought to penitence by a wound from the 
dart of Death. The most meritorious pla3rwright, on 
the whole, was Sixt Birck (1500-54), a schoolmaster 
who followed his calling several years in Zurich. He 
wrote .1 luu liber of plays, the best of wliich is Susanjui. 
In this ancient tale there were two elements that Protes- 
tant Germany particularly liked: its divine vindication 
of a chaste wife, and its condign punishment of wicked 
judges. Besides, it involved a trial at law — always a 
favourite scheme witii the early play wn^hts. Birck w rote 
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two plays on the subject, one in German, one in Latin; 

and after him came a procession of Susannas. 

By far the most interesting'- of them is that of Paul 
Rebuun (died in 1546), a clergyman who explained to 
a friend that he wished to provide "something agree- 
able, and at the same time useful"; something that 
would " strengthen faith, teach people to bear the cross 
in patience, and show how every wife should cherish 
her honour, how magistrates should conduct tliemselves 
in matters of law, and what is proper for gentlemen^ 
ladies, children, girls, and serving-men." Rebhun's 
Susanna was first acted in 1535, and was published the 
following- year. It is the earliest (Icrnian play that 
shows a conscious striving for artistic effects of poetic 
form and dramatic construction. It is divided into five 
acts, and has a prologue, an epilogue, and a chorus. 
The author evidently felt, however, that it was his sol- 
emn duty to g-ive the Bible story without adding any- 
thing of his own. After he has intrcHhiccd the wanton 
elders and made them confide their lust to each other, 
as in the story, he sees that the exposition is not com- 
plete: they must be shown up as corruptible magfis- 
trates. So he makes a rich citizen appear before them 
with a scheme to rob a poor widow, and apologises for 
the invention thus: Hwc scena cum sequent i extra argu- 
fnentutn admixta est, ad depinguendam judicutn imqui" 
tatem. What is most noteworthy in the play, h' vever, 
is the very careful attention given to the verse. There 
are regular iambic and trochaic cadences, and the length 
o£ the lines in different scenes is varied to avoid monot- 
ony. The rhyming is almost perfect But for an occa- 
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sionai harsh contraction, and the rather Ireqaent adding 
of a final e where it does not belong, Rebhun's lines would 

read as smoothly as those of an eighteenth century poet. 
The metrical reform for which Opitz was to get such ' 
great credit a century hence was really introduced by 
Rebhun, but unfortunately no one followed his example. ^ 
The so-called Knittek/ers, which paid little heed to word- 
accent, and may best be described in English as a jolting 
tetrameter doggerel, was too firmly intrenched in popular 
favour to be ousted by any reformer of this period. 

In the dramatic productions thus far discussed the 
didactic tendency is specifically religious, if not always 
aggressively Protestant ; in the numerous plays and poems 
of HaxNs Sachs (1494- 1576) it took a wider rnnge, 
albeit he, too, was an ardent Lutheran and drew much of 
his wisdom from Luther's Bible. Sachs was bom at 
Niimberg, and after some schooling in Latin was appren- 
ticed to a shoemaker. At the age of nineteen he com- 
menced taking lessons in sinq^ing and verse-making, 
became a master " m due tune, and henceforth to the 
end of his long life divided his energies between the art 
poetic and the art sutoriaL As a joum^man he travelled 
extensively, wandering as far north as Aachen and 
Lubeck, and becoming very familiar with the life of 
the people in all its pliases. From 1515 to his death he 
hved at Niimberg, an exemplary and highly honoured 
citizen. He was a keen observer, and had an extraordi- 
nary knack of vigorous, homely word-painting. His 
spirit was comj)onndcfl of honest evangelical piety that 
knew no misgiving, and a genial, roguish humour that ' 
knew no bitterness. In his writings he stood valiantly 
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for the decencies of life and for temperance in all things. 
He was a philosopher in the original sense of the word. 
His blood had a decidedly moral flow, but he described 

thinpfs as he saw them, and was content to let the lesson 
emerge in a natural way from the facts, (jood sense — - 
a goddess not usually included in llie sacred nine — was 
the muse of all his poetic efforts. Withal he had an 
insatiable appetite for reading and caught through trans- 
lations much of the humanistic spirit. He was at home 
in Cireek and Roman mytholog-y, and his writings teem 
with allusions to ancient poets and philosophers. Mediae* 
val romance, Italian novels, the folk-lore of his own peo- 
ple, all furnished him with material. Everything human 
interested him, and he wrote with unprecedented facility. 
His vocabulary is enormous. 

It was the habit of Sachs to copy his writings in 
a large folio or quarto volume. On taking an inventory 
at the age of seventy-three, he found that he had filled 
thirty-three volumes, and had to his credit more than 
six thousand separate productions. His total of verses 
has been computed at half a million. He himself classi- 
fied his manuscript volumes as Gesangbiicher and Spruch- 
bUcher, using the latter as a general name for all produc- 
tions not intended to be sung. Among these are more than 
tw o hundred works in the dramatic form — tragedies, com- 
edies, Shrovetide plays, and simple dialogues. (A tragedy 
was a play in which there was fighting ; a comedy one 
in which there was no fighting). In the longer plays the 
method of Sachs is to convert a narrative into dialogue, 
letting the separate scenes or pictures follow one another 
until the story has all been told. There is nothing of 
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what we modems call plot. Nor is there any profound 
^ psychologisnig. The character of eacli personag-e is a fixed 
datum from Uie start; and no matter what the historical 
setting may be, the characters are all Ntimbergers of 
\the sixteenth century. In the delightftilly naive comedy 
the Unlike Children of live, God makes a call in Adam*s 
house and talks like a benevolent parson from across the 
street. 

The dramatic gift of Sachs is at its best in his Shrove- 
tide plays, of which he wrote eighty-five. They average 

about four hundred lines in length, and the most of them 
have three, four, or five characters. The plays are acted 
anecdotes, mostly of a humorous drift In the Hot Irotif 
for example, a jealous wife confides to a gossip her sus- 
picions of her husband. The gossip suggests that he be 
required to prove his innocence by the ancient ordeal of 
the hot iron. The husband consents good -hnmou redly, 
hides a chip in his sleeve, and by its aid carries tlie iron 
unscathed. Then he insists that his wife prove her virtue 
in the same way. She is thrown into a flutter, b^ and 
entreats, confesses several indiscretions, but is finally con- 
strained to iciki: ilie iron in her hands. It burns her badly. 
In the end her husband reads her a lecture and forgives 
her. By-gones are to be by-'gones. Of the shrovetide 
plays in general it may be said that Sachs brought the 
type to perfection. He discarded the pointless indecency 
of liis predecessorN aiul aimed to treat the subject in such 
a way as to enforce some wholesome moral He lived 
in a plain-spoken a^e that delighted in coarse fun, but his 
own hiunour is essentially clean. His personages are 
social types whose character was evident from their 
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names, or could he indicated by a few bold strokes of 
portraiture. His favourite comic figure is the stupid and 
gullible peasant. Sometimes the characters explain them- 
selves, like the pictures in an old woodcut They come 
and go as Hans Sachs needs them, doing his errands 
rather than their own. But the conventions of the type 
being once for all accepted, the most of the plays will 
be found genuinely entertaining. Some of them, for 
example, the Vagabond Student in Paradise, the Stolen 
Sfifovetide Cock, the Peasant in Purgatory, Dame Truth 
and the Peasants, are little masterpieces of farcical com- 
edy. Taken as a whole the shruvetidL- plays of Hans 
Sachs are a priceless mirror of German life in the six- 
teenth century. 

The inventory above referred to includes 4,275 mas- 
tersongs, written to 275 different tunes, of which thirteen 
were original. Hans Sachs is tlius entitled, by the sheer 
bulk of his output, to his renown as a mastersinger. But 
it is here that he is least interesting to the modem reader. 
The conditions of the " lovely art,'' as it was affection- 
ately called by its votaries, were not favourable to free 
lyric expression. And even if they had been, Sachs had 
but a mediocre gift for pure song. He could portray 
a biblical instance, and argue, and show how one ought 
to feel, but the lyric wing was denied him. On the 
other hand, as a narrator, especially of humorous stories 
iSi/iwanke). lie is admirable. He was a born story- 
teller and lived in his creations with liie naive delight of 
a child fashioning artistic figures out of some crude 
material. He could take a coarse or lubridous anecdote, 
and by his manner of retelling it in verse — by recasting 
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the details, changing the enipliasis, and infusing his own 
wholesome humour-— convert it into a work of literary 
art In his best work one finds something oi the char- 
acteristic charm of the Canterbury Tales. 

After a lapse uf years, wlien pnctrv of any kind save 
tlie folksong had ceased to be a vital concern oi the plain 
people and had passed altc^ther into the hands of 
scholars, it became the fashion to sneer at the Numbei^ 
shoemaker, and to imply that he had cobbled in verse 
as well as in Icatlicr. This fashion came to an end when 
Goethe discovered in him a kindred spirit, worthy of 
admiration as a masterly poet» not like those knights 
and courtiers, but a plain burgher/' In the early prints 
the verses of Sachs were badly botched. Now that a large 
part of them liave been published fmm his own manu- 
script, we can see that he had a fairly good ear for rhythm 
and essayed a certain regularity. Still, read them as one 
will, his lines often jolt He deserves the immortality 
that is now securely his, not for the line chiselling of his 
verses, but because he envisaged a larger pan of hfe 
and expressed it more fully than did any other German 
of his century. 

The plays of Hans Sachs drew on the same exhaust- 
less fund of ancient history, mediaeval legend, and Re- 
nascence novels that was presently to fmiiish the raw 
materials of the English Elizabethan drama. If that had 
happened which did not happen, namely, if private wealth 
or civic pride in Niimberg had turned its attention to 
the building of theatres and the nursing of the histrionic 
art, there nii^lit possibly have been a bnliiiiul flowering 
oi tlie German drama in the sixteenth century. But no 
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great dramatic literature has ever come into being with- 
out theatres and professional actors. In Germany these 
were lacking. It was thus a revelation when, toward the 

end of the century, English players began to visit Ger- 
many and to exhibit there the art of acting as it had 
developed in England under the patronage of king, court, 
and gentry. The earliest record of this English invasion 
dates from 1587. From that time on for more than half 
a century the notices are numerous. The English ** come- 
dians " penetrated to all ])arts of the country, playing 
sometimes under princely patronage, more often in the 
cities by special licence of the town council. In this way 
the people became familiar with the plots of a large num- 
ber of plays by Marlowe, Kyd, Greene, Shakespeare, 
Dekker, Beaumont and Metcher, Massinger, and others. 
The poetry and the artistic structure of the originals, 
which would not have been comprehended in a foreign 
language, were remorselessly sacrificed. The visitors 
were not bent on holding up the banner of the ideal, to 
use Ibsen's phrase, but on making money. They had to 
amuse or thrill their audiences as best they could. So 
they substituted a prose digest for the English verse, atid 
relied for their effects on histrionic vehemence, songs, 
dances, acrobatic feats, and especially on the antics of 
the clo^^ n. whose part was usually taken by die leading 
man of tiie company. In the course of time the popularity 
of the visitors and their pecuniary profits led to the for- 
mation of German companies which strolled about the 
land, imitating the style and methods of the aliens, and 
even callincf themselves ** English comedians " by way of 
captivating advertisement. They used a rough transla- 
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tion or paraphrase of the English prose digests, or else 

an original German concoction of the same general char- 
acter. The clown, under various names, was always tiie 
central attraction. 

While the great mass of these plays were never 
printed and had no influence on literary developments, 
there are two writers in whom the effects of the English 
invasion are discernible — Duke Heinrich Juuus, of 
Brunswick (i 564-1613), and Jakob Ayrer (died in 
1605). Duke Heinrich, who is known to have had 
English players at his court, wrote a number of prose 
dramas, of which ten were pul li^lied in 1593 and 1594. 
In all of them but one there is a fun-niaker who 
speaks Low German and bears the name of Johan Clant 
(clown) or Johan Bouset (Posset), They are plays of 
adulterous intrigue coming to grief, or of horrible deeds 
horribly aveng-ed. The obvious ami is to show iliai tlie 
way of the transgressor is very hard. In some of the 
plays the bad person is carried off by devils. There are 
long expository soliloquies, exclamatory tirades, with 
frequent juxtaposition of the grave and the frivolous, 
ill ^^Liiuuic Elizabethan style. Thus, in Siisluuuj, the 
main drift of which is, of course, eminently serious, we 
find not only the clownish servant with his privileged 
fooleries and banalities, but also a number of peasant 
folk from different parts of (jermany. These speak in 
their local dialects and otherwise act out their boorish 
natures. In the end they join with gmto in the stoning 
of the wicked judges, because they have each a private 
grievance. 

Jakob Ayrer is a lesser Hans Sadis. He was a 
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lawyer by profession and spent the last twelve years 
of his life at Numberg, where English players were 

just then operating. He wrote a larg^-e number of plays, 
of which sixty-nine have been printed, iiis form is 
generally the old Knittelvers^ which he handles with the 
facility of Sachs but with less of poetic wartnth. Nor 
has he the pleasant humour of the immortal shoemaker. 
In his tragedies and comedies he is more diffuse than 
Sachs, and equally unconcerned about what is now called 
plot He has a series of five plays on early Roman his- 
tory as recorded by Livy, and there are other sequences 
of three or four plays. Most often he has six acts, some- 
times seven or eight, in one case nine. In his shnn etide 
plays he is more gross than Sachs, and has not his pre- 
decessor's knack of evolving a wholesome lesson out of 
his unsavoury materials. He is most original and most 
pleasing in his Singspiele, a literary type which he first 
made popular. Tliey differ from the other shrovetide 
plays, with which he classed them, in that song takes the 
place of flialague, all tlie parts being sung to a familiar 
tune. The influence of the English players on Ayrer 
has probably been overestimated. It is discernible, how- 
ever, in his partiality for a clownish serx ant or messenger, 
and in his bent lor instrionic liurrors. His tragedy of the 
fall of Constantinople rKnIs Titus Andronicus in its 
exploitation of ferocious bloodshed 

We turn now from the drama to the narrative litera- 
ture of entertainment and reproof. It is cnstomary to 
regard \\ ickram's Galmyy j)ul>lished anonymously in 
i539» as the starting-point of the German novel. But 
there was no lack of prose fiction before Wickram. The 
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chap-books, which had been and kmg oontmued to be 
the fovourite reading of the people at large, may be 

divided into ihicc classes: (i) collections of anecdotes; 
(2) prose paraphrases of Geriiiau metrical romances, 
such as Duke Ernst, Tristan, IVigahis; (3) translations 
from the French, Latin, or Italian of romances and short 
tales, such as the Seven Sages, the Knight of the Tower, *" 
Fortunatiis, Mclusinc, the Decameron. Of these three 
types of popular fiction, the lirst — the Schwatik — enjovoil, 
it would seem, the greatest favour. There were colkc- 
tions in verse like Parson Kalenbergt a rather degenerate 
and untidy scion of Parson Ameis, and then there was 
the delectable Eulenspiegel, which may have been origi- 
nally written in verse, ihougli the earliest version now 
known, that of 1515, is in prose. There seems to have 
lived in the fourteenth century a real Dill Ulenspi^l, 
who may have done some of the pranks attributed to him 
in the book. But the name soon became, like that of Doc- 
tor Faust, a mere peg on which to hang stories of a cer- 
tain kind. Eulenspi^el is a simple-seeming rustic who 
wanders about the land playing practical jokes which 
usually evince his own shrewdness and turn the laugh 
on the people with whom he has to do. Another highly 
popular collection of stories, mostly culled from mediaeval 
literature, was the Jest aiui Earnest of J. Pauii, published 
in 1522. 

These stories, which are rather clumsily told, and 
sometimes touch the extreme limit of vulgarity, did not 
win their way into general favour in virtue of any lit- 
erary qualities. And the same is true of the exotic 

romances : it was not their form but their subject-matter 
12 
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— the hard facts and naked lubricities ol the story — that 
made them interestii^. Naturally, therefore, the quick- 
ened moral sense of the Reformers found them offensive 

and dangerous. Always more or less vulnerable on moral 
grounds, the romances of chivalry were doubly so when 
turned into quotidian prose. Serious minds began to 
regard them as pestiferous.^ From this feeling- as foun- 
tain-head proceed two literary currents, which, however, 
do not flow separately, but witli more or less of interfu- 
sion: a current of didactic and satiric production, and a 
current of creative efforts to feed the appetite for fiction 
with more wholesome food. 

JoRG WiCKRAM, the pionecT novelist was a native of 
Colmar, in Al.^aiia. He seems to have learned a uade, 
but early became a mastersinger, an adapter of biblical 
dramas, and a writer of shrovetide plays. Galmy, his 
first attempt at prose fiction, is a semi-independent 
romance of knighthood — morally unimpeachable, but 
utherwise quite iii the traditional vein. This was fol- 
lowed by other chaste romances of adventure in far-away 
lands, the best being the Goldthread, wherein a poor 
shepherd boy rises by virtue, thrift, and studiousness and 
marries the daughter of a count. The scene is laid in 
Portufifal. More important, as marking a first step 
toward the realistic treatment of German life, is tlie 
Mirror for Boys^ It is frankly didactic, and the scheme 



' A Latin treatise of i 52J, tjuoted by Goetlckc, Grundriss^ I, 340, 
Bays, after menticming a large number of the popular lAVOtuites: i 
Quos omnes libros co n acripeemnt ocioBi, male feriatip imperiti, 
viciis ac spurcitiis dediti; In quels miror quid ddectat, nisi tarn 
nobis flagitia blandirentur. 
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of the Prodigal Son is apparent throughout; but it was 

based partly on observation, and the scene is laid in 
Prussia. The general temper of Wickraiii is that of an * 
evangelical inoraHst with a sense of decency somewhat 
in advance of his time. His most popular work was the 
RoUufagenbUchlein, or Coaching Booklet, a collection of 
short stories intended to while away the tedium of travel- 
lincf. Here, as the dedication states, he aimed at g^ood 
entertaimneut ratlier tlian uistruction or reproof. The 
tales were to be st^ as virtuous wives and modest maids 
might listen to. If some of tiiem now seem to fall a 
little short of that ideal, it is because standards have 
changed. 

Notwithstanding the beginning niade by Wick ram, 
the time proved not yet ripe for realistic prose fiction of 
an ambitious kind. A hundred years elapsed before Grim- 
melshausen wrote the first German novel that is now 

readable by any one save the student of origins. In the 
sixteenth century the portraiture of Hfe is always sub- ^ 
ordinate to a didactic or satiric purpose, or is mixed up 
with an extravagant humour that amounts to caricature. 
So it is, for example, with Rikgwalt (bom in 1532), a ' 
Brandenburg clerg} inan who found many readers, espe- * 
cially for his poem i^'aiikful Eckhart. In this he employs 
the old mediaeval device of a visit to hell; the various 
classes of society being made to describe the sinful life 
that has brought them to perdition. His Specuium 
Mundi contains interesting glimpses of the seamy side 
of life amuug the minor nobility, tlie dominant idea 
being a castigation of drunkenness. 

But the satiric humour in which the age delighted 
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found its strongest, if not exactly' a classical, expression 
In the writings of the Alsatian Johann Fischart (bom 
about 1550). In his boyhood Fischart was a pupil of 
Caspar Scheit, the translator of the Latin Grobianus, 
about svhich a bnei digression will he in r^rder at this 
point. The idea of the perfect gentleman, as inculcated 
by the mediaeval codes of behaviour, gave rise in time to 
the antithetic conception of the perfect boor. In the Ship 
of Fools Brant speaks of a new saint, Grobian, who has 
his votaries everywhere, (jrobian was amceived as the 
perfect exemplar of all things abominal)lc in human inter- 
course. The name found favour, and in 1549 a scholar 
named Dedekind published a Latin satire, Grobianus^ 
which described the ideal boor in revoltingly plain .words, 
and gave explicit directions for the attainment of perfec- 
tion in bad manners. The Uxik, wliich gives glimpses 
into an abysmal depth of coarseness and boobyism in so- 
cial intercourse, was a great literary success. It was at 
once translated into German verse by Scheit, a school- 
master living at Worms. Several new editions followed, 
both of the Latin original and of the Genu m translation, 
and the book continued in high favour for more than a 
century. As late as 1739, although the satire had been 
done into English more than a century before, an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Roger Bull thought it worth 
while to retranslate it and dedicate his Compleat Booby, 
an Ironical Poem, to Dr. Junaihau Swift, " who first 
introduced into these Kingdoms of Great Britain and 
Ireland an Ironical Manner of Writing, to the Discour- 
agement of Vice, Ill-manners and Folly.*' 

As a native of Alsatia, the land of Brant and Murner, 
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Fischart was, so to speak^ born into an atmosphere of 
satire and censoriousness* In his boyhood he studied 
under Scheit at Worms, and got from him, it would seem, 
the idea of turning Eulenspiegel into rhyme. His sdiool- 

ing finishctl, he visited Hullaiul, England, France, and 
Italy, and took his degree in law at Basel. But instead 
of following the jurist's profession, he became an assist- 
ant to his brother-in-law Jobin, a Strassburg printer, and 
drifted thence into miscellaneous pamphleteering, poet- 
ising and translating-. He Ijegan in 1570 with a rhynie<l 
lampoon directed against a Jesuit named Rabe, a renegade 
from Protestantism. It is a long-winded and rather futile 
invective, designed to show up the secret intrigues and 
diabolical wickedness of the Jesuits. This was followed 
in 1572 by the Crii)uI})iother of ail .■Uiiiuiuics, a humor- 
<nis and effective prose satire on the popular prugnosti- 
cators. In the same year appeared the New Etiletisfnegel 
in Rhyme, in which the stories of the chap-book were 
versified with much discursive comment, and with weari- 
some amplification of unsavoury details, but without any 
pervading satiric purpose. The next year there came 
from Jobin s press a burlesque poem, the Flea Hunt, in 
which the domestic flea was made to complain to Jupiter 
of the persecutions it had to undergo at the hands of 
the women in its innocent pursuit of a livelihood. The 
amusing skit was not the work of Mschart, but he took 
up the idea, added a second part, giving the reply and 
defence of the women, and published the whole under 
his own pseudon3rm, Hultrich Elloposcleron. 

One sees from all this that Fischart was no creator. 
He needed an impulse iroiu anotiier nund; but the 
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impulse once received, he went his own way, commenting^, 
amplifying, giving free play to his huniuur, and so, in 
a sense, making the thing in hand his own. And so 
it is also in his later productions. The most famous of 
them, Gargantua (i575)> is nominally a translation of 
the first book of Rabelais, but the additions swell the 
matter to thrice the dimensions of the original. Not 
only the language but the whole setting is Germanised. 
The cachinnatory satyr of France is transferred to a 
German environment and gains nothing thereby in clean- 
ness or intelligibility. There is an obvious effort to outdo 
R:il>clais in his own specialties. The bguk is hard to 
read on account of its allusiveness, its chaotic erudition, 
its pedantic divagations, its profusion of outlandish 
words and recondite puns; but hidden away in the repel- 
lent jungle of the diction there are some excellent pic- 
tures of contemporary (jerman hfe. After Cjd]\L;d)ilua 
Fischart pubhslietl several other pruse works, of which 
the Ijest is n booklet on marriage {Ehsuchtbiichlm)^ 
compiled from Plutarch and other sources^ He also 
renewed his warfare on the Jesuits in a satiric poem, 
JcsuitcrhiUlin, in which the four-cornered Jesuit hat was 
descrihed as the devil's latest masterpiece — -a chmax of 
fiendish malignity following the one-horned cowl of tlie 
monk, the two-homed mitre of the bishop, and the three- 
homed tiara of the Pope. 

Notwithstanding his immense erudition, wide expe- 
rience of life, ardent temperament, and sturdy personal 
character, fischart can hardly be classed with the great 
or epoch-making writers. He lacked originality, lacked 
the artistic sense of form and proportion; and hence it 
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was that, while deeply versed in all the literature of 
humanism, he was not the man to interpret it effectively 
for the Germans. Besides, he wrote in the Alsatian dia- 
lect. His popularity waned with his own century, anH 
he exerted no great inrtuence on subseciuent writers, hot 
the reader of toniay he is most enjoyable in his poem of 
the Lucky Boat of Zurich, in which he describes, with 
much warmth of feeling, the memorable feat of a hand of 
Swiss oarsmen in rowing from Zurich to Strassburg in 
a single day. 

It remains to say a few words about the unique chap- 
book of Doctor Faust, which belongs to none of the 

three types enumerated aUjvc (pa^e 167). The earliest 
known Faust-bouk dates from the year 1587 — about 
half a century after the death of the actual charlatan 
whose operations furnished the groundwork of the saga. 
The anonymous author, seemingly a Lutheran pastor, 
states in a dedicatory epistle that he i^ot the materials for 
his work from a good friend in Speyer. The book itself is 
a curious patchwork of genuine folk-tales that were really 
current about Doctor Faust — some of them old stories 
retold with a new setting — and learned demonological 
rubbish taken from pre-existent treatises. Of literary 
talent the author had hardly the faintest glimmer : a more 
addled and slovenly composition were hard to find in any 
language. But its purpose, enforced as it is with endless 
iteration and much quotation from Scripture, is not left 
in doubt. The author wished to warn all Christians 
against magic by giving the story of Faust's wicked life 
and awful death as a terrible example. He is credulous. 
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superstitious, and benighted to the last d^;ree: not a 
ray of the new secular science had pieiced the dark 

recesses of his mind. In the Faust that he pictures there 
is very little that savours of aspiration or of intellectual 
titanism, though in one passage he is represented as 
"taking eagle's wings to himself and proposing to 
fathom all the depths of earth and heaven." In the 
main, Faust is simply a wicked sensualist who sells his 
soul to the devil for a mess of pottage, gets the pottage 
and goes to perdition as per contract The Meplios- 
tophiles of the Faust-book is perhaps the dullest devil 
in all literature. 

But while the diap-book can lay no claim to literary 
or intellectual merit, its story of a prcsujnpiuous and 
lordly sinner, jtimping the life to come for twenty-four 
years of earthly power and pleasure, bit itself deep into 
the imagination of the age. Marlowe wrote his Fausius, 
which was brought back to Germany and there gave rise 
to a German drama, no copy of which has been preserved. 
All tlnuLigh the seventeenth century and to the middle of 
the eighteenth, it maintained itself as a popular show, 
with devils in abundance, startling mechanical effects, and 
the clown as prominent attraction. When at last it was 
dropped by actors of flesh and blood, it became a pup- 
pet-show; and in that form^ — after Lessing had insisted 
on the dramatic possibilities of the story — it struck 
immortal fire in the imagination of the young Goethe. 
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CHAPTER X 

OPITZ AND HIS TRAIN 

In the early years of the seventeenth century educated 
Germans b^n to feel with a degree of shame that their 
country's vernacular literature was In a backward state 

as compared vviili that of Holland, France and Italy. It 
seemed to be lacking in good taste, artistic iinish, nol)il- 
ity of expression. The increasing recognition of this 
unpleasant fact led presently to ji new literary movement 
which is characterised, first and foremost, by the exten-i 
sive importation of foreign ideas and forms. At tliej 
same time there was a reformatory agitation which hadj 
for its object to improve the language and encourage j 
its use by the cultivated classes, to regulate poetry, and tol 
create a poetic diction. In all this laudable effort Martini 
Opitz was the acknowledged leader and revered autlior- 
ity. He and his followers ushered in a new e|x>ch, in 
which the ideas of the Renascence found at last- a dig- 
nified literary expression. It is, however, a rather arid 
epoch of scholars poetising for scholars. The idea fixed 
itself in the minds of the new generation that poetry was 
a branch of poiite learning — a matter of forms and rules 
and clever imitation of good models. Unlike the earlier 
humanists, they loved and honoured the German lan- 
guage; but their work is not rooted in the life of the 
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nation. It stands apart as a refined diversion of the 

scholar class. Their cuitivatif)n f)f the formal side of 
poetry was praise wortliy ; the pity is tliat when they had 
duly improved the means of expression it turned out that 
they had nothing very momentous to express. On the 
whole, the Opitztans leave an impression of vacuous 
artificiality. Yet there is lyric waniuh in Fleming and 
manly sincerity in Logau. 

The first harbinger of the coming renascence of form 
was the^wabian Georg Rodolf Weckherun, (1584- 
1^53 )» whose Odes and Songs, published in 1616, were 
in a way an anticipation of Opitz. After completing 
his university studies at ru])in^en, W'cckhcrlin found 
employment in tlie diplomatic service of the Duke of 
WMrfr<w^Kor£f \\f> f^iAmA <si%n*^ fitti^i Frauce,, ^nd s^ill 

jonger jn £a£^aod, where he was sometime assistant 

to Milton in tlie government secretaryship for foreign 
languages, lie was a good linguist and familiar with 
the various types of Renascence poetry current i n Eng- 
lish, French* Dutch^ Italian^ and Latin, -AVithal he was 
a sincere lover of his native. Gemuuiy and wished to do . 
it honour by proving its capacity for elegant poetic 
expression. He wiote sonnets, alexandrines, odes, cpt>dc^, 
anacreontics, occasional poems, and songs in a variety 
of stanzas. He had the soul of a courtier, and court life 
was his Castalian spring. Extravagant praise of the 
" gods and goddesses " of thts earth, either tn direct odes, 
or in effusions commeniui aimg their goings and com- 
ings, tlieir joys and their sorrows; conventional toying 
with mythological names and conceits— such is Week- 
herlin's element. There are a few poems that charm by 
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t!ieir simplicity and evident g-eniiineness of feeling', but 
the great majority are little more than a froth of words. 
The " songs ** are purely literary productions and mark 
th e l)eg:innin g of the modem dissociation of music and 

Jyric poetry. In his versification \\>ckherlin used a cer- 
tain frceddin in rospccL of accent and the regular alterna- 
tion of stressed and unstressed syllables. He d eclined 
to follow the strict rule of Opitz; wherefore he was coolly 
ignored, much to his annoyance, by the Silesian reformer, 
who regarded himself, and succeeded in making his coun- 
trymen regartl him, as the first Onnan poet. 

Martin Opitz (1597-J639) was bom at Bunzlau, 
Silesia, a land then famous for its excellent schools. As 
a student at Breslau and Beuthen he came into contact 
with a number of wide-awake scholars who knew what 
was gcinj^ on in the world and w ere ready to hear discus- 
sion (in Latin, of course) of the question whe^ier Ger- 
many's literary backwardness was an irremediable condi- 
tion. Opitz was patriotic, capable, ambitious; and when 
the Dutch poems of Heinsius appeared, in 1 616, he began 
to dream of becoiniug- the German Heinsius, the German 
^.^tpnsard. At the age of twenty he wrote his AristarchtiSj , 
shfe de Contemptu Lingua Teutottica, in which, after glo- 
rifying th e ancient Gennans and their language* he ani- 
madverted forcibly on the recent depravation of the noble 

^Gctuiau tongue.. It was ])ec( »niiiii;-, lie Nvrote, a sewer into 
whicli How eel all sorts of tiltli from other languages. Mon- 
strous words and cancerous growths were creeping in, at 
sight of which an honest German could hardly restrain his 
indignation and disgust. The tractate closed with a 
modest jCQUtention that it was, after all, possible to do in 
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Gertiian what Petrarch and Ronsard and Heinsius had 
done in their several languages, and to do it in tlie same 
metres and with equal dignity. To prove this he sub- 
mitted some alexandrines, a sonnet, and some other speci- 
mens of exotic verse that he had composed. 

Full of his aiubiLKjn 0\Aiz went, in tlie summer of 
i6i8, to Heidelberg, ^vhich was just then the foremost 
German university, and the temporary abiding-piaoe of 
a number of young men of poetic bent The young Sile- 
sian found himsdf in his element; he took to poetising 
in German, the verses aime coi)ionsly, and he heg-an to 
think, in conjunction witli his friend Zincgref, of pubH- 
cation. The outbreak of the Thirty Years' War, which 
was to be so disastrous to German civilisation, drove him 
from Heidelberg. He went to Leiden and spent two 
months with Heinsius, who now hecame his guiding star. 
On a visit to Jutland he wrote the best of his longer 
poems, Consolation in the Adversities of War^ By this 
time he had arrived at certain views of correctness which 
made his earlier verses seem crude. He would have been 
glad to delay their publication till he could revise them, 
but Zincgrei ciiose tu proceed. So, in order that the true 
theory of poetry might go to the world along with tlic 
£pems which were to usher in the new era, he dashed off 
in five days his Book of German Poetry. It was published 
at Breslau in 1624, the same year in which his Tetttsche 
Formula were put throuj^di tlie press at Strassburg. In 
after time the Germans fell into the habit of regarding 
t|ie year 1624 as the Year One in their literary history. 

The subsequent career of Opitr to his death in 1639 
is of minor importance. He had done his work, reached 
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his full stature, and delivered his message. The Book 
of German Poetry is anything: but a masterly treatise on 

poetics. It consists of eight short chapters based, almost 
sentence for sentence, on Scahger. Ronsard, Heinsius, 
and other Renascence scholars. The most significant 
chapters are the sixths which treats of poetic diction, and 
the seventh, which Is devoted tcLxbj iiie, metre, and the 
genres. Opitz urged that poetic diction should he elegajit 
and dignified. Foreign words and provinciahsnis were 
to be avoided. Epithets might be advantageously bor- 
rowed from the Greeks and Romans, but should always 
be significant — not mere padding. Verse should consist 
either of iambs or trochees, but these ancient terms were to 
be taken in a new senhC independent of syllabic quantity. 
An iamb was to be understood as a foot of two syllables, 
of which the second should bear the natural word-accent, 
the first being unaccented. In the trochee this order 
would be reversed. Opitz did not expressly assert the 
indisp ensablencss of rhyme, but that thought is implied 
in his work. ..As the iaiub and the ttochee were to be tbe 
only. aP^^'***^!^ ieet^ there was no place in the scheme for 
the jmcie nt hexameter or for the distich: for these the 
£rendi afexandrine was to be substituted. This meant 
in effect tliat the alexandrine was to l^e the accepted form 
for nearly all the genres, except the song and the ode. 

To have imposed this scheme on German letters for 
a century and a half, to have created.a..8ta]ldard of cor- 
rectness and regularity in verse-making, and to have 
aided in the movement for purging the language of use- 
less and incongruous alienisms — such are the achieve- 
ments on which the renown of Opitz rests. By his con* 
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tchiporaries, who had no literary criteria but those he 
gave tlieni, and who knew nothing whatever oi the 
minnesingers, the Nibelung Lay, or the romances . of 
chivaky, he was extolled as a very great man. Said 
^ Logau in a laudatory couplet: 

Im LaUin sind vid PoeUn, immer aber ein Virgil; 
Dmiische habm eStten OpUt, TickSer sansten ebm vid. 

To his contemporaries Opitz seemed to have Invented 
TGerman poetry.. He had given proof that the German 

language could do all that any language could do. and 
he had thereby put his country all at once on a par with 
its neighbours. But in truth he was only a scholar, with 
a strong bent and a considerable talent for adaptation 
^and imitation. His songs and odes are unimpeachahly 
regular, but lukewarm and conventional. In the best of 
them, such as Sey tvohl^cmuth, lass Trauren sein, and 
Jch emptinde fast ein Grauen, we get not so much the 
lyric expression of the feelii^ — ^in the one case hope, in 
the other the attraction of outdoor things for the book- 
worm — as a demonstration that the feeling is reasonable. 
The SMMiiets uf Opitz are extremely prosaic. Speaking 
generally of his Foematay his lavish and serious use of 
Greek and Roman mythology gives to his work an air 
of tmreality, as of an erudite virtuoso disporting among 
outworn conventionalities. What had the Germans, in 
the terril)le throes of the Thirty Years' Vv'ai , to do with 
Venus and Diana and Bacchus and Pan and Favonius 
and Galatea? What use could they make of metrical 
babble about the love-lorn Corydon, and the coy Phyllis? 
And yet Opitz was an earnest patriot and on occasion 
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could deal vigorously with realities. His C<msohHon in 

the Adversities of War, a long* poem in four books, has 
passages of telling description and virile feeling. To be 
sure they are impaired for the reader of to-day by the 
droning sing-song of the alexandrine verse. This meas- 
ure, admirable in French becatise the character of French 
accent permits subtle variations of cadence, tends in ( i< i - 
man, with its strong syllabic stress, its invariable iambs, 
its regular bisection of every line, and its unfailing alter- 
nation of masculine and feminine couplets, to a deadly 
monotony. The following lines will show Opitz at his 
best, and illustrate his handling of a verse-form that was 
to dominate the more serious poetry ul Germany for a 
century and a half, until it was thrown off as an intol- 
^eicaUe fetter bx Klopstockj Les^ing, Goethe, and Schiller. 



J)er Allen ^raues Hoar, der jungen Leutc We men, 

Das Klagen, Ar/i und Weh der Grossen mui der Kleinm, 

Das Schreien in gemein wm Reich und Arm gefUhri, 

Hat diese Bestien im minstm nicht gerUhrt. 

Hier half kein Add mcki, kier word kem Stand geachid^ 

Sie mussim aUe Jort^ sie Vfurdm hinge3cklackiei, 

Wie weun em grimmer Wdf, der im deit SchafslaU reUd^ 

Ohn* aUen Uniersckied die LSmmer mederbeisst,^ 



» The gray Hair of the oM, the young folks' tribulation, 
The mourniiij^ and tho j^roans i)f every age and station. 
The outcrit s of the rich, the poor man's misery, 
Have touclied these savage brulcs iiut in tlie least degree. 
No merit now avails; all ranks, oonditioiis, classes. 
Are driven fioin their homes and done to death In masses; 
As when a ravening wolf breaks in among the fold. 
And falls upon the sheep, nor recks of young or old. 
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Of the writers who followed in the track of Opitz 
and formed what is known as thr fint Silnmii tshnol, 

the most gifted w as I^vul I'leming {iCxxj-^o) . He 
was a Saxon by birth, and received his scholastic training 
at Leipzig, where he heard lectures on medicine, at the 
same time writing much verse in Latin and in German. 
Silesian fellow-students called his attention to Opitz and 
put him in Uic way of seeing- the great m in, whom he 
afterward pronounced, in the extravagance of obituary 
eulogy, (the peer of Pindar, Vergil, and Horner^ the 
** duke of German harp-strings/' and the wonder of our 
age." On leaving tfie university, in 1633, Fleming 
joined an embassy which ihc Duke of Ilolstein was just 
then sending tO Per «;ia, The preparations for this 
famous expedition, tlie journey itself by way of the 
Vol^, the sojourn in Asia Minor, and the return, occu- 
pied five years — for Fleming > cars of rugged and fhiit- 
fiil experience. Shortly after his return his fine pros- 
pceis and ambitions were suddenly brought to nauglit by 
a premature death. A sonnet written during his last ill- 
ness contains a toudiingly brave expression of resigna- 
tion, coupled with th^ proud assurance that he has sur- 
passed all his countiymen in song, and will live for ever 
in their memory, 

VVlnle Fleming accepted tlie forms prescribed by 
Opitz and never quite outgrew the scholar's fondn ess 
for ancient mythology and other conventional trappings, 
Tits verse is in the main more convincing than that pi 
iipitz. It came from an honest ncc*! ui sell-expression: 
it has substance and \\ irniih. 11 is work was mostly of 
the lyric order, and the best of it is found in the occa- 
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sional poems, especially the sonnets, written hy him 

during his lon^ absence from the fatherland. As a son- 
neteer he has certainly not the Petrarcan or the Shake- 
spearian glow; but, on the other hand, he is seldom 
trivial or cx»lly ratiocinative, like Opitz. He had a 
poet's fecltnff for the inner form of the , sonnet, and was 
the first German to make anjlliiiig more of it tlian a 
nielrical cunu^iUy. In the great majority of his scninets 
he uses the alexandrine line, but he experimented with 
the iambic pentameter and even with tetrameter. 

Both Opitz and Fleming essayed the epigram, but 
with small success, for lack of a trenchant wit. It was 
reserved for^-'KiFDRicii von Logau ( ir>04-55) to take 
the type for his specialty and to win lasting fame as a 
virtuos o of the ep igranu The scion of a noble but impov- 
erished Silesian family, Logau studied law in his youth 
and became a counsellor of the Duke of LiejBrnitz-Brieg. 
His life was cramped by poverty and saddcntU l»v tlic 
terrible war whose ravages he witnessed from beginning 
to end. Under ail the depressing influences of that most 
gloomy period in German history he kept a clear head and 
a fresh sense of spiritual values, though not a stranger 
to the moods of the cynic. His works consist entirely 
of sO'Cd\k(\^Siuu£i^ichte-^SL good name, which he was 
one of the first to employ for sboct.4tteiiis of a pen- 
sive, gnomic, or epigrammatic character. A collection 
of more than 3,000 numbers, containing the garnered 
wit and wisdom of a btctime, was pnbbshed in 1654. 
They seem to have been rather indifferently xeadxed by 
the contemporary public; at any^afe, half a century 
elapsed before they were reprinted* and then another half 
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century before they were rescued from undeserved neg« 

lect by the critical edition of Lessing and Ramler ( 1759). 
Logan is, on the whole, the most interest ing w riter of 
_the Opitzian er ^. H e had _not_the Ivric-iac ulty of Flem- 
ing, bjit that very lack perhaps saved him frqoi the dif- 
fuseness and rhetorical verbosity from wljjcb Fleming 
is by no means free. He has a pleasing^ variety of forms, 
his diction is pure, his thought noble ami worth attending 
to. He was interested in the realities of the living present, 
also in the eternal verities; but not in the tuneful repro- 
duction of conventional conceits or of other men's ideas. 
Alike in his grave expressions of religious and patriotic 
feeling; in his satiric thrusts at the deniorahsation of 
the age; in his love of the simple lite and his hatred of 
shams and hypocrisies; in his terse maxims of practical 
' v/isdom, and his scintillations of caustic wit—everywhere 
' one gets the impression of a sturdy, virile personality. 
In an age of artihcial sentiment and conventional verbi- 
age Logan's terseness is very refreshing. The key-note 
of his thinking is contained in the couplet which avers, 
apropos of the agitation for a pure and elegant German, 
that he will be the best German who speaks the language 
from his heart : 

^cuiJtiMc muhm suk jetzi hoch, deuisch zu reden fein und rem; 
Wer wm Uenm redei detUsck, wird der besU Deuische sem. 

Neither Logau nor Fleming attempted play-writing 
in any form. . Opitz transkited-«n Italian musical drama, 

with a chorus of shepherds and an Arcadian setting, 
but did not turn his hand to original dramatic author- 
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ship. For a vital (Irania the conditions were inipro- 
pitiQUs ill tiie hi|;;licst decree. The internecine war, 
with its wholesale destruction of cities and villages, and 
its continual atrocities of pillage and murder, produced 
everywhere a- feeling of depression and insecurity. The 
inijjoverij^linient of llie nobility and the towns checked 
, ^hc r ising iiUcresLin dramatic perfoxuianccs. Companies 
of English players continued to visit Germany from time 
to time, twit their business, like that of the German troupes 
that followed in their wake, became less and less profit- 
able. There was no encouragement for the histrionic 
art or for the arti>tic drama. All this is to be taken into 
consid er nfinn in judg i ng the plays "fc ^ynpgA^ Gry^ 
T iaus Li6 i^v-^^ ) , y hflSf , iackfid .tnc Jmu^CA* 

^sable schooling of the stage. While yet a 8chool*boy 
Gryphius won distinction for his scholarship and his 
Latin verses. At the asjfe of twenty he found in 
grave Georg Schonbomer a patron wlio bestowed on lum 
the poet's laurel crown, the title of doctor of philosophy, 
and a patent of nobility. Aside from these prematurely 
won honours the story of his early life is a record of 
misfortunes that made the world look very dark to him. 
His odes and sonnets reveal a mind brooding habitually 
on the ugly aspects of the time, or on the misery of man's 
estate. Life had presented itself to him as all vanity and 

bitterness, redeemed only by the hope of heaven. In 1638" 

" ■* 

^xamc .a^xhange. Having acquired the means to travel he 
went to HoUand, where he spent several years in study 
and teaching. At Leiden he lectured on an almost 
incredible variety of subjects — ^logic, metaphysic, astron- 
omy, optics, chiromancy, anatomy, geography, theory of 
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tragfedy, Roman antiquities, and what not After a 3rear 

and a halt in i raiice and a year in Italy, he returned in 
1O47 to his native Glogau, where he was made tuvvn syn- 
dic and spent the rest of his days as a respected ofiicial, 
writing plays by way of avocation. 

He began with a series of tragedies in alexandrine 
vers^, the general purpose of which, " seeingf that our 
\\'iiole fatherland is now buncd in its own ashes and con- 
verted into a theatre of vanity/* was to " represent the 
jnutability of human affairs.^ In Leo Armenius we have 
a mighty emperor deposed and put to death by conspira- 
tors. Ill Kiilhunut' oj Cti'i'^ui, the tragic idea is the 
heroism of a Christian queen who chooses a horrible 
death in preference to apostasy. A similar idea — that the 
essenc e of tragedy consists not in action of any kind, but 
in the steadfast endurance of a terrible fate — underlies 
Carolus Stttardus, or Murdered Majesty, which was writ- 
ten directly after the execution of Charles T. It is in 
eliect an arraignment of the Enghsh regicides by an 
ardent royalist. There is no action— nothing but talk 
and argumentation and woful jeremiads. In the first 
act the ghosts of Strafford and Laud and Queen Mary 
appear nnd make portentously long speeches. There is 
an ever-ciianging chorus at the end of each act : in the 
first, it consists of the ghosts of murdered English kings; 
in the second, of sirens; in the third, of English women; 
in the fourth, of Religion arguing from the clouds with 
a bevy of heretics; while the whole ends with a monody 
of Vengeance. It is all very solemn, very unreal, very 
undramatic Cardenio and Ceiinde is a chamber of hor- 
rorsi based on a story heard by Gryphius in Italy. Gir- 
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denio, a hot-blooded S|) misli student living at Bologna, 
falls in love with the ciiaste Olympia, but loses her to 
a base rival, Lysander, and is caught on the rebound by 
the wanton Cdinde. He sets out to kill Lysander» but 
is beguiled away by a phantom in the form- of Olympia. 
IIa\iiig thwarttil the nuirder, the lovelv spook turns into 
a hideous monster. At the same tune Cehnde receives 
a similar lesson. In a desperate effort to retain the wan- 
dering love of Cardenio she decides, on advice of a 
witch, to use a charm for which she needs the heart of 
her dead lover Marcelkis. She repairs to his grave and 
begms her gruesome surgery, whereat the loathsome 
corpse comes to life and reproaches her. Then Cardenio 
and Celinde renounce their wicked love — frightened into 
virtue by the sight of death and corruption. Here again 
the play is nearly all talk, the horrors bcuig, for the most 
part, merely reported. 

Judged by his tragedies alone, Gryphius would appear 
^to nave had hardly an inkling of the dramatic In his 
comedies there is more of life and movement, though 
{hey show little originality,, and are concerned with 
well-Nvorn types of character. The l)est of them is 
\^ornbilicribrifaji^ wherein the ancient miles ^i^loriosns 
is re-embodied in two braggart captains, Horribili- 
cribrtfax and Daradiridatumtarides, who swagger in 
French and Italian, and turn out to be cowards. Then 
there is a scholar Seinpronins. who talks to an old pro- 
curess in Latin and Greek, wliich she does not nnderstand 
and interprets comically in her own way. Jhfi. humour 
consists mainly in. the. would-be impasing use at foreign 
lani;^u.i^Ts_Uy pompous wind-bags and a brainless pedant. 
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In a gen eral w ay, it may be said of t he First Silesian 

School that they created a pure and dij^nified poetic dic- 
tion and a fairly definite standard of correctness in pros^ 
od^ and High German grammar. So far 'as elevated 

poetry was prmremgH. "^^^ gitlAly wrwi and 

its results remained as a permanent acquisition. Not so, 

howeve r, in prose , where the evil of language-mixture 
pro ved much, jnare lenadQus of life, and a certain pedan- 
tic ungainliness of style continued in vogue down JoJJlfc 
tiing.j)f..Wiflan<1. > To promote the use of pure German, 

Ji^^JE02Us_Il^^"t-heariiig„.Society was. founded at Wei- 
mar in 1 617, in mmation of tlie Florenime Accadeniia • 
della Crusca. The members were noblemen and scholars 
who were actuated by a laudable purpose, but they occu- 
pied their minds very largely with symbolic names, 
emblems, mottoes, and other fooleries which were ill 
calculated to further a serious object. Other similar 
societies sprant^^ up in dilterent parts of Germany, but 

,fhfir tytil liteiaiy. injluence was small, and in part bad, 
because of the encouragement they gave here and there 
to fantastic aberrations of pedantry and puerility. Next 
to t he Weimar Society, the most important one was that , 
of the Pegnitz Shepherds at Niirnl)erg. Here the-leading 
sgirit was JiMsdoiff^L, who emitted the far-famcd ^urn- 
berg Funnel — a manual which promised to make a poet 
in six lessons by the pouring in of its rules. Harsdorffer 
and his group took pleasure in framing verses into the 
shape of a cross, a pyramid, or a heart. 

What is known as the Second Silesian School con- 
sisted of a group of writers who undertook to exoloit the. 
aisnsiial and the brutal man* and invented for the purpose 
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a peculiar style, of which the main ingredients were 
pedantry and artificiality. They took their cue from the 
Italian decadents oT the sixteenth century, that is, from 
'Marin T ahd lils satellites, who had lately perfected their j 

wonderful art of hiding- a mnstard-seed of thought in 
a bushel of chaff. The leading exp onents of^Majaaiay 

(1617-79) and Tami-R vnv Tn^pvc^TirTv {^r^,--Rr^\ 

both highly respectable officials of Breslau. Jlhs. ixniWT- 
_^Jity their writings, of which rather too much has 
been made by modern critics, was at any rate not a 
matter of personal character but of literary dilettanfeeism ; 
perhaps also, to spme extent, of^reaction against the dry- 
ncss and didactic solemnity of Opitz. They followed a 
fashion wMch seemed to them pi(jnant — they being men 
of the world intent on amusing themselves with verse-_ 
making — and they had not the taste to see that the 
Tashioh was bad. What dooms them to an evil notoriety 
is not their immorality but their etnptine^. The best 
work of Hofniaun is found in his_//t7(/rit-BnV/^-:— imag- 
inary ^ove-ietters which are supposed to pass between 
famous lovers who have dehed or are about to defy the 
moral law J The preface states that the style is " Huent, 
easy, and pleasant rather than pomiwus, Ovid having 
l)een taken as a model that " not iniicfi will he found in 
tiie way of pagan gods, forced hyperboles, and other 
familiar school tricks." And, indeed, the alexandrines d o 
flow smoothly, and the situations are poetically realized. 
But the heat of lawless passion is very tamely rendered. 

When Hofmaun died his friend Lohenstcin dehvercd 
a funeral oration whicli began as follows : 
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" The Great Pan is deadl In these words an excited 
voice cried out from the island of Paxis, in the time of 
the Emperor Tiberius, to an Egyptian named Thamus 

who was sailing by, commanding that he carry the news 
of this death to the land of Palodes. The hair of Thamus 
stood on end ; all who were in the ship began to pray. . . . 
Would to God that this voice of woe had sounded only 
on an Egyptian ship that was once coursing over the 
Ionian Sea and has now long since rotted, and that the 
ship of this city had not lately, on the seventeenth of 
April, been convulsed by panic terror! " 

This is Lohenstein in a nut-shell — his style, his taste. 
He wrote half a dozen metrical tragedies, a quantity of 
miscellaneous verse, and .t ^ii'i^;*^' prose romance, .^rwrnm^. 
His. prose is decidedly better than his verse, but in butii 
he is pedantic and turgid. The ind£ceilcy.of his plays, 
so his editor Bobertag thinks, is ascribable not to pruri- 
ency, but tct^heer lack of taste, combining with a natural 
appetency for the horrible and revolting^ That his writ;_ 
ing^s should have had a consideia})le vogue for half a 

^century is in itself an instructiv e co mment on Jhc hter^ry _ 

.^cpnditions of the time. 

^""''^"lIVIlHe Lohenstein and Harsddrfler and their kind were 

JUjiconsciously making the very name of poetry ridiculous, 
there was one species, the reliq-ious lyric, that escaped llie 
prevailing blight, being safeguarded in some degree by 
Jts association with song. Frigid pedantry is not readily 
singable. What Luther anism had to offer in the way 
of diytne consolation in the dark^ays of the great 
war fnund classical expression in the hvrnns of Paul 
£i£fiUARDT (1607-76), tiie must emmeut of German 
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psalmodists. ^^^^'^ «*» <^ as the one sure reliance in 
life's adversity; assurance that He doeth all things well, 

appearances to the conLrary notwithstanding; the blessed- 
ness of the Christian hope; gratitiule for tiie sacrifice on 
Calvary ; the pathetic appeal of the wounded, bleeding 
head*' — such are Gerhardt's characteristic themes. He 
h as no ne of Luther's militancy, xdoos o£ tenderness ^and 
self-abasement. His voice is tlie voice of Gerniin I Yotes- 
tantism chastened by terrible sutTering, yet humbly and 
hopefully kissing the rod of the Chastener. 

In comparison with Gerhardt at his bestihSJXttdlSl 

jtnuse, of Sjhon Dach ( 1605-59) aeem a Utile eoM- 
and conventionaL This is ckic in part, however, to the 
"occasional" ch aracter pf Hi^ pn<>m»t; for the most of 
them came from an extern aljpatml^^ Dach was the lead* 
ing light of a ^'**^*y ff* ^^"'nlHiiT acquired 

such reputation that he received orders from far and near 
for obituary and gratulatory verse. While the greater 
part of his work is rather tame and perfunctory, there are 

ji few songs th atj^ense by lh#ir>fiw»pk naturalness. One 

*of his made-to-order wedding-songs, the Low Germ an 
Anke von Tharau, is so fresh and hearty in its denota- I 
tion of a love that shall hold out in wedlock against all \ 
the whips and scorns of time, that Herder was quite justi- 
hed in grvuig it a place among his folksongs. 

While the religious lyric of Gerhardt and the oth& 
Protestant psalmodists was but little affected by tlie con- 
teniporary drift of secular poetry, this drift is clearly 

jliscernihlc in the songs of the Jesuit father Fiuedrjlcii 
,S£^(i59i-x635) . a man honourably distinguished in 
German history byJtus.i2(2iio$iti5>n to the witch-burning 
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mania. As a poet Spe is best known by his Truts-Nach^ 
Hgall, a lyric collection published after his death by one 

of his confessional disciples. He gave it the curious 
name Match-Ni^htingaie, because '* it matclics iiself 
against all nightingales in sweet and delightful song» 
and that, too, in truly poetic fashion." ^J^hcsbgi^cter- 
istic note of^ Spe's poetry is love of the Saviour borne in 

^^jlpon Jlie soul b)^ the voices of nature, and expressini^ 
itself in erotic imagery. The bride of Christ, " uouTided 
with a thousand sweet arrows," walks abroad in the ver- 
nal wood and seeks her fair hero, Jesus." His name 
is echoed back to her by the zephyrs and the gurgling 
brook. She implores her sister nightingale to " exhaust 
her art " in calling Jesus to the amis of his lonj^ing bride. 
A number of poems have the setting of the eclogue or 
pastoral, the, shepherds Damon and Ualton vying with 
each other in singing the praise of the Beloved. All this 
sensuous eroticism and literary conventionality in deal- 
ing with religious emotion are somewhat repellent to 
jnorc modem ta^e; the more so as the verse of Spe is 
a monotonous repetition of the same scenery* thought^, 

^feelings, imaj^esi, Yet there is no reason to question his 
sincerity, and some of the songs charm by 'their intimate 
fecling^ for the aspects and messages- of llicuntdoor world. 

his trcatmeuL ui iiieiie Spe, tori, was a reformer, inde- 
pendently of Opitz. His verse-forms are numerous, an(r 
they flow smoothly. In his preface he observes tiiat " the 
quantity, that is, the length and brevity of the syllables, 
is generally taken from the accent; those syllables on 
which the accent falls in ordinary pronunciation being 
counted as long, the others as short." 
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One sees from the work oi Weckherlin and Spe that 
a_ tendency ^wanr~rnetfical retorni^ wrrs in- the" air. 
No doubt it would have done its work in a short time 
even if Opitz had never written his Book of German 
Poetry, 
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BETWEEN THE GREAT WARS 

The disastrous effects of the Thirty Years' War are 

not fully Slimmed up in the tale that historians tell of 
burned cities and villages, of diminished population, 
ruined industries, impoverishment, and demoralisation. 
Bad as these were, the hurt to the national spirit was 
perhaps even worse. The hapless land that had so long 
])ecn tlie battle-ground of Iuiroi)e now became its laugh- 
ing-st«jck. From the point of view of that uUei'iialiojial 
£ublic opinion which humanism had created, Germany 
was^a land of quarrelling pciest& and prosing pedants^" 
^ajand pnh'riraHy. helpless and artistically sterile. The 
"outside world had not been greatly impressed by the lit- 
erary achievements of 0])it7 and his retinue, and easily 
convinced itself, with Pere Bouhours, that a r,ermaa, 
^quld not possjibly. Jbavf etprtt. Worst of all, the Ger- 
mans virtually anr<>p»pH a j|pcif;r>» q£ pupilagf. After the 

war, while Latin continued to be the language of scholar- 
ship. French l>ecame ni< >rc and more fashionable among 
the gentry and the wealthy bourgeoisie. Gentlemen and 
ladies received their education in French, spoke French 
to one another, read French books, aped French customs. 
What was most needed, before there could be any healthy 
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development of letters, was a general quickening of 
national self-respect. This came with the world-amaz- 
ing victories of the great King- of Prussia. 

But while the^interval between tlie Pea ce of JA^est- 
_ fah'a and the Second Siiesian War is in the main an 
unreireshing pei;iQd Qt iirtificialjt^ and imitation, the 
deserTls not without its oases. In the first place Ihcre * 
is ririimiielshansen's SintplicissiiniiS, whicli is thoroughly 
German and essentially original. It is the work of a 
virile j£aU^ who had lived much and was interested in 
Jife for its Qnni-sake; and while not free from the dis- 
cursive pedantry in which the age delighted, it is, at any 
rate, readable— the. most re<ulal>le prose of the century. 
It is by no means to be inferred that Grimmelshausen 
was unaffected by literary tradition ; on the contrary, he 
read omnivorously, and drew hints from many literary 
sources. 

Down J" ihv iiiijlilk.of thc seventeeiUk ccnun y 

^^tiifciie onan- r dtit oi^tioa-bad fed mainly on , imported 
jyoducts and weak imitations 4ii.tliem. There were jh^ee^ 
t^jjS^ each with its variations. In the first place, mere 
was'thenromance of heroic gallantr^, which had derived 
from Amadis de Gaul, and taken on a deeper tin^e of 
sentimentahsm under the innncnce of the pastorals. 
Then there was thcjpolitical romance^ to which an im- 
pulse was given in Germany by Opitz through his trans- 
lation of Barclay's Argenis. To this type belonged the 
patriotic but stilted and interminable Arminius of Lohen- 
stein, admired of manv for its colossal erudition. And 
then there was the picaresque novel, or romance of 
roguery, from Spam^ The type made its appearance on 
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/ German soil in 1615 i n an adaptation fro m the Spanisl^ 
by tlic Muuk ii scholar Albertinus. It bore the title: 

" Der Landstorzer ( Vagabond) , called ( insinan von Alfa- 
THch e or PTcaroj Iiis marveilous and divcitint,^ life, how 
lie visited nearly every place in the worlds tried all sorts 
of service, rank and office, did and endured much good 
and evil, got rich and poor and rich again » fell into abject 
misery, and finally changed for the better." The pica- 
resque novel wa s a sort of parody of the older roma nce 

of knigh tlinff4_ It ftWtd its tMtp"^^^'^y> ia Germany as, 
elsewhere, to ,ftie y owing^ sense of soixii^hing _ej[ete 
and ridiculous in the old vv a\ s and ideals of chivalry 

— :i[ie icdiu^.. lIuL g*ivc birih to Di*n Quixote. 1 lie 
plebeian rogue was an adventurer like the lordly knij^ht 
of old, his weapons being shrewd wit and native 
cunning, instead of lance and sword; the goal of bis 
effort being not a royal crown, but food and drink and 
shelter. 

As for the heroic sentimcni i] romances, the recipe by 
which they were made in Germany called for a turgid 
hyperbolic style, ^.joip^ly hero of wonderful pedigree 
and invincible prowess, a series of Jncredible adventureip 
and, above all, a far-away setting of which the author 
could know nothing except from huuk.s. idke, fur exam- 
ple, the opening of Ziegler's Asiatic Banise, which, to be 
sure, comes after Grimmelshausen, but illustrates well 
enough the literary trend now under consideration. It 
was published in 1688 and often reprinted. The scene is 
Farther India. Balacin, the exiled landless Prince of Av.i, 
has just heard of a massacre perpetrated in the city of 
Pegu by the tyrant Chaumigren. He is concerned about 
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ibe fate of the adorable Princess Banise. Quite alone he 
wakes from a nii^Hn's sleep on the heights overlooking 

P^u and soliloqm.scs thus: 

May lightning, thunder, and hail, as the avenging 
instruments of a righteous heaven, annihilate the glory 
of thy gilded towers, and may the veng^mce of the gods 
destroy all the inhabitants of the city who helped to bring 
about the fall of the royal house, or did nut with their 
very best endeavour, even with tlie proffer of their bloody 
try to avert itl Ye godsl Could my eyes become tfiun- 
der-charged clouds, and these tears terrible floods, I 
would hurl a thousand bludgeons, like fireworks of a 
righteous wrath, at the lieart ol the cursed bluudliuuud, 
and verily i should not miss him! 

f^iuhti^g pi that ■sofft-'e f ■ thi n g , «ad the advant^e, to 
^ writer of iiction, of leaning somewhat on his own 

ol)servati(iii of life. He was, however, not the first tn hit 
on the idea o f in troducing^n el ^^"^ autobiography 
intQ a. fictitious narrative^ having been anticipated in a 
"way by his older oontemporarv. Hans M ich ael Mosch- 



nym of Philander von Sittewald. Moscherosch was an 
Alsatian scholar of Spanish extraction, who suffered 
grievously at the hands of marauding soldiers. He was 
a member of the Fruit-bearing Society, in which he bore 
the name of the Dreamer. His most important work is 
his Gcsichtc, wlncli beg.iu as a free translation of 
Quevedo's Sucnos, but was continued independently. 
These Fisions — the title really means Things Seen or 
Aspects of Life — are tediously diffuse and badly over- 
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weighted with recondite pedantry, but contain scattering 
grains of wheat in the way of shrewd observation and 

satiric humour. The best of them, which is quite inde- 
pendent ot yuevedo, is the one entitled Soldier Life. It 
tells how Philander was at one time pressed into a gang 
of marauders and compelled to witness and in a sense 
to participate in their brutal operations. Underneath the 
cobwebs of pedantry there are some rather telling pic- 
tures of the time, but there is nothing" like an elaborate 
or sustained hction. To provide this was reserved for 
the author of Simplicius Simplicissimus* 

The details of the life of Johann J/ue^is.Chri^oph ^ 
VON Grimmelsiiausen are almost entirely matter of 
inference. He must have been born al)out 1625, and is 
known to have died in 1676. While a mere child he 
was picked up by Hessian soldiers and taken to Cassel, 
whence he soon drifted into the life of a soldier of for- 
tune. After the close of the war he settled at Renchen, 
in the Black Forest, as magistrate and man of letters. 
By much reading he endeavoured to make good the 
defects of his early education. In this way his style grad- 
ually took on an excess of pedantic ballast; but where 
he is at his best, that is, where he draws on his own 
variegated experience, he writes w itli a freshness of 
jiumour and a power of .vigorous portraiture such as 
are not elsewhere found in the literature of the time.. His 
general attitude toward the heroics of jchivalry is similar 
to that of Cervantes, but he had not the great Spaniard's 
imaginative power, and his method of approach is alto- 
gether different. ■ 

' Simpiicissimus, the most important of Gnrnmeis- 
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hausen's numerous writings, purports to be ^e auto- 
biography of a singular, ya^bond " named Meldiior 

; ^ Stern feU von Fuchshaim. The liciu introduces hTmsclf 

1 as the foster-child of a poor peasant living in the Spes- 

I sart Wood, and contrasts the situation humorously with 

the noble castles and knightly pursuits of conventional 
i romance : " Instead of pages, lackeys, and hostlers, my 

sire had >liccp, goals, and pigs, each dressed elegantly 
in his own natural livery; and they often waited- upon 
me on the chase until I drove them home. His armoury 
was well provided with ploughs, mattocks, axes, hoes^ 
shovels, dung*forks and hay- forks, wherewith he prac- 
tised every day; for hoeing and digging were his disci- 
pHna mililaris, just as with the ancient Kuinm-^ m time 
of peace ; the yoking of oxen was his captain's commando, 
drawing out manure his science of fortification, holding 
the plough his strategy, cleaning out the stable his knightly 
diversion, his tournament." One day the place is devas- 
tated by a band (jf soldiers. The hoy flees to the woods 
and falls in with an old hermit, with whom he stays a 
long time, ^ming something of God and religioi^) 
After his benefactor's death he becomes first th^fooj^ 
then the trusted page of the Swedish governor of Hanau, 
wlio dubs him Siniplicius Siinplicissimus. Presently he 
is carried off by marauding Croats and involved in the 
wil d life of the vagabond soldiery. He learns to rob» 
as if that were the natural order of the world, is cap* 
tured by the Swedes, finds a treasure, puts on the style 
of a gentleman, marries, leaves his wife, goes to Paris 
and struts among the ladies there as Beau Alman. Re^ 
turning to Germany, he is wofuUy disfigured by small* 

14 
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pQx, comes to want, recuperates his fortunes as peripa^ 
tetic quacksalver, and then takes to soldiering again. 

After the death of his partner, a bloodthirsty outlaw 
natned Olivier, he finds his way hack lo the home of his 
childhood, where he learns that the hermit who had once 
befriended him was his own father. He now becomes 
studious, repents of his sins, and thinks to become a 
hermit like his sire. But the love of adventure carries 
him away again. He wanders three years more, drifting 
even as far as Asia. . _At last he^ returns to his books — 
world-weary and prepared to rmhran* the meditative life, 

in aracat 

/ This story, published in 1669, is the one prose classic 
Lof the century. It was highly popular from tiie first, 
though erudite critics pronounced it rubbish. Did Grim- 
melshausen blunder into his brilliant success or come to 
it by superior insight? The question is debatable, be- 
cause he began with exotic love^romances no better than 
those of his contemporaries, and he never publicly as- 
sumed the role of a literary reformer. Indeed, so care- 
fully did he guard his Anonymity) that a century and a 
half elapsed before it was known who wrote Simplicis- 
simus. And even in this his best wor^ there are arid 
stretches, as if the author were, after all. distrustful of his 
realistic gosj^l and nnil itious to shine ^iy his learning, 
like other m^ But for the most part he gives an impres- 
sion of writmg with his eye on the object The atrocities 
^ of the war« the humours of vagabondage, the coarseness 
of a dissolute society, the manners and customs and, 
superstitions of the people — all this is pictured with vivid * 
realism^and artistic impartiality. There is no preach- 
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mg or posing. We £f» tiaif^ trMfti tv%^ fiar kcst 

j2snQ(Lof Gfrman histoqr. 

One of the ^mitators of Grimmclshatisen was the 
vf^luiuiiunis X^HRiSTL^ ^I^ W'FmR I 164 2- 1 708), a learned 
schoolmaster who tiooded the market with text-books, 
plays, and satiric tales. His "/omajjc^ " pertain to the 
earlier part of his career, and were meant to furnish an 
ayptidnlft -lor the tucgidity of the later Silesians. The 
l)est of them is the Three ITorst Arch-fools in all the 
World, which was for some years a favourite of the 
reading public Weise w as possessed by the good idea \ 
that fiction might well deal with cyeiy-day Iffc in natural I 
langiiage._But he was only a garrulous pedagogue, wilii- i 
but literary skill, and without breadth or depth of expe- 
rience ; so that his battle with his enemies presents the 
rather unrefreshing spectacle of a contest between pedan^ 
tic triviality and pedantic pomposity. During the last 
thirty years of his life he was rector of the gymnasium 
at Zittau, where he wrote mure tlian fifty plays, to be 
pertonued by his pupils. It was the custom of tlie school 
to devote three days of each year to a dramatic festival ; 
on the first day a biblical play was given, on the second 
a serious historical drama, on the third a humorous per- 
formance. The industrious rector met the entire demand 
with his own pen, and many of his plays were performed 
at other schools than his own. He was r^;arded in 
Saxony as a very remarkable man. A performance lasted 
some five hours and employed a large number of char- 
acters — presunial)ly all tlic capable boys in the school. 
Weise's plays are now appallingly dull reading, but it is 
worth noting that^ a century before Lessing, the Saxon 
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schoolmaster essayed ^ ^pty^un e German comedy, with 
characters based to^ 'ifimp f^^**"*^ on the author's observa- 

tfon, and with plots that were invented outright. 

Wlial one misses in these writers, and also in the 
influential preachers and moralists of tlie period, is^ood 
taste and enlightenment^ Everywhere ponderous leand- 
ing and a mania fof^econdite quotation; but along 
'therewith gross superstition, pitiful narrowness, and a 
lacking sense of furni, fitness, and prupurtion. Religion 
itself appears at this time rather unlovely. Protestantism 
was tending to become a fossil form or a petulant war 
of doxies, with no power to touch the heart or the imag- 
ination. The Bible, literally understood and valued in all 
parts alike, was tlic uuly thinkable standard {or the regu- 
ilation of hfe. What was needed for literature was a 
freer play of intelligence, a quickening breath of scep- 
ticism, inquiry, and discussion. These things might not 
be able to take the place of genius, but they could prepare 
the way for genius by educaiiui; the public taste. 

It is thus that the character o LCHRKY riAN ' "^^^^^<^ 
(1655-1728), tlie f ather of. the German Aulkldrtmg^ 
acquires importance in literary history, though he was 
a jurist and produced no works of the imagination. As 
a young professor of law at Leipzig, Thomas endeav- 
oured to ground his science rather on man's mnral nature 
than on the biblical traditioiL He had an independent, 
sceptical mind, and the temper of a reformer. In the 
winter of 1687-88 he did an audacious and unheard-of 
thing: he gave a public university lecture in the German 
language. His theme was the burning (jucstion of imi- 
tating tiie French. How is it," he said, " that when 
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one of us (lerni.m^ ^oes tu France, though he be properly 
dressed and can reason cleverly of a French roast or 
fricassee, speak the language properly, and make his bow 
like ^a bom Frenchman — ^how is it that he is nevertheless 
genCT-c^lly laughed at as a silly sheep, whereas the French, 
when they come to iis. commonly win love and admira- 
tion? it must be that in our imitation we have not yet 
hit the mark/' This led to an analysis and eulogy of the 
French conception of the honnete homme, homme savant, 
bet esprit, homme de bon gout, and homme gaiant — all 
combining to produce the parfait homme sage} From 
this Thomas went on to argue that French leadership was 
to be frankly accepted, but in its spirit, not in its exter- 
nalities. His doctrine pointed to the secularisation of 
letters, and the enlistment of them in the service of man 
as a social being. In liis leclnrcs and Latin writings 
Thomas attacked sunie of the Christian foundations. In 
J^f^^ he started ja literary periodical — the pioneer enter- 
prise of its kindhrGi5S;^:-^«i the theologia ns, 
*ipade it too hot for him at Leipzig, he found a refuge 
at the new Prussian university of Halle, where he taught 
for nearly forty years, an able ex])onent of those specifi- 
cally JsJortli-German ideas and tendencies which were to 
find their strongest expression in Lessing and Friedrich 
the Great. Throt^ these men and their respective fol- 
lowings with pen and sword, it was fated that Germany 
should first learn what France iiad to teach, tlien beat 
her in battle, and linally cast down her literary idols. 

» See the Festschrift der historischen Commission drr Prirs^ins 
Sach^cn zur Jitbelfeprr der Universiiai HfUU-W ittet^j^rg am 1. bis 
4. August, 1894. 
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The leading apostle of French taste i n the first hall 
of the^ighteeitfi century was J" ^uttsched . and the great 
tragedy of Gottsched's life was tlic final collapse of his 
prestige under the impact of new ideas that came in part 
irprn Engkni. His reformatc^ry efforts were centred 
mainly on the jlrang, though he also meddled with tlie 
general theory of.4)oetry» He was a 'man nf thi> gai^p 
t\ pe as 02ita^ that iii^a.^disilaL \\ithuiijLxi£iLtive geaius^ 
but with a strong desire to pose as a lawgiver. Tlie 
important difference between the two is that, while Opitz 
could only reflect the comparatively feeble light of the 
^ Pleiad, Gpttsched ift irradiafiad- by the great lununanes 
of the age of Louis XIV. His controversy with the 
Swiss group headed by Bodmer must receive some atten- 
tion presently, though it was only a logomachy of 
theorists. First, however, it is necessary to turn back 
and follow up the history of poetry. 

• In the jclp5ing years of the seventeenth century the 
very name of poet fell into a certain disrepute. It was 
tliei ^^ of the occaiiional p ocm^^ 1 he example of Weck- 
herlm and Opitz had been imitated until every nobleman 
had his poetic hanger-on who furnished verses for all 
possible occasions, taking his pay in money, food, or 
favour. His status iini4ht be a little better ur a little 
worse than that of a court jester or a mountebank. The 
bourgeoisie aped the gentry, and it came about finally that 
the price of poetry " was a regular item in the cost of a 
well-conducted funeral, wedding, or betrothal. Thus the 

land was flooded with l)a<l verse, and ** poet " came to sig- 
nify a disreputable puiMicr of the thrift that follows 
fawning. The blight of the time was windy insincerity 
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expressing: itself in metrical buncombe. Such conditions 
naturally beget batire, and satire was forthcoming in abun- 
dance. The Baron von Canitz (1654-99), a successful 
Hipinmat and a gentleman ofhigh personal character, 
raised his voice In rather tame alexandrines agait^^t-ihe 
j j terar y and social joJlifs af the age, and his reformatory 
effort was continued in the more Ucnchant verses r^ f Rkj^- 
TAMiN Neu KIRCH (1665-1729) , the father of Germ aii 
literary criticism. In a preface Neukirch castigated the 
''bunglers who bring in Venus at every wedding, belabour 
Death at every funeral, and in extreme cases sing to 
Phyllis a deatii-song which is often deader than the 
singer and colder than his mistress." He contended that 
*'_only those should attempt poetry whom Nature had 

^c hosen thereuht6, '^lMid only those who had seen with 
their own eyes and felt in person that of which they 
would write." This was quite revolutionary doctrine. 
In his satire onj'oolish Foets Neukirch has something 

. of the bitter tang of Juvenal. There is power and there 
is truth in his picture of the literary mishe. It is the 
work of a man who wrote satire not to amuse himself 
but to ease his mind. 

The one poetic genius of the period was the unfortu- 
nate JnwAMTtf TwPTSjyATtf GUNTHER (1695-I723), who 

wore himself out with dissipation and remorse at the age 
of twenty-eight, but not until he had won the compen- 
sating guerdon of a poet's iiuinurlality. Giiiulicr was 
the son of a narrow but otherwise respectable Silesian 
doctor who detested the name of poet. His son's early 
addiction to verse-making led to angry remonstrance, and 
this to an implacable bitterness which repulsed every 
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advance of filial affection. This was one part of the 
sad fatality of Giintliei s life; the other and larger part 
was his own lack of ethical stability. He was com- 
poundecTot sainf and vagabond. A passionate lover, he 
could not keep troth, and yet was too little of a worldling 
to be able to lord it successfully over his own conscience. 
As a stmknt he led a wild life. His excesses brout^ht him 
loathing and mental torture, yet he liail not the strength 
to resist the next temptation. His vehement nature 
chafed under the restrictions of the social code, and he 
became a wanderer. And so, like a helpless plaything of 
mood and passion, sinning and sinned against, joying 
and agonising, he stomicd through his brief pilgrimage 
•^unabtera&.Goethe said of him , to tame hims elf. This 
is what is expressed in his best verse, and expressed with 
a sad sincerity and artistic power nowhere else to be 
found in contemporary German writer^. J lis verses to 
Lenore are -the Hit hvr poiiini that any German had 
written for five hundred years. In Giinther we begin to . 
« scent the morning air of a better day to come* 

To break the evil spell that had come upon German 
letters in consequence of a false conception of tlie nature 
^.poetry^jGiinther's passionate verse^ born of a genuine 
experience, was worth more thayi volumes df satire^ancT 
,4isQuisition. But talent that falls much short of genius 
may sometimes render service by pointing the way to new 
vistns; and tliis was the fortune of Darth oli) I Iiiknrich 
jiiiQ ^Es ( 1 680- 1 747 ) , a man greatly esteemed in his 
day as a poet of nature. To the men of the seventeenth 
century iTaiure had Been little more than a sealed book. 
One finds in Opitz, to be sure, a mild expression of the 
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satisfaction to be had by the weary bookworm in going 

out of doors; and in Lo^au a hearty eulogy of country 
life js contrasted with the multifarious badness of cities 
and courts. In Fath er ^Sge, too, there is honest deUght 
in nature, but it is little more liian an echo of the old 
nieaiasvaT delijefht in s{>ring flowers and singing birds. 
In ihc exsulllicate stvie of Lohcnstein an^l his kind there 
was of course no room for the love of any common 
thing whatsoever. As for Brockes, it cannot be said that 
he came to his apostleship by any sudden flash of insight 
After studying law and travelling abroad he settled in 
Hamburg, his native place, as a gentleman of leisure and 
a cultivator of the aesthetic amenilies. A passion oratorio 
which met with great success and was set to music by 
some thirty different composers, including Handel, made 
him famous; and his renown was still further increased 
by a translation in alexandrines of Marini's Strage 
degli Innoccnit. Then he saw lii.^ nnssion. "Having 
observed/' he said, that poe try, unless it should ha^ 
some useful purpose, was only an entity play of words, 
<leserving of no great esteem, I exerted myself to find 
subjects from which mankind might derive edification 
alon£f with permissil)le pleasure." He set about pro- 
clairamg the glory of God by writing minute metrical 
descriptions of His handiwork. The prodigious success 
of the first volume of his EartfU^iPl^fiamjaMiad •( x 72 1 ) 
fortified him in his pious endeavour, and he went on and 
on. The Eorlhly PIcastnr at last spun itself out to the 
ominous length of nine volumes. 

From our present point of view the verse of Brockes 
is not so much poetry of nature as a defence and illus- 
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tration of the thesis that one ougki to enjoy out-of-door 

/ things, and to take pleasure in very minute observation 
of them, because they are the work of an all-wise and 

' loving Creator. There is no mystery for hira, no com- 
mtining with the unfathomable : everything is good and 
beautiful and wisely ordered for man's comfort and 
delectation. 

Mich erquicken, 

Mich enizUckm, 

In der Mdm FfUMmgsuU 

AUe Dmg€^ die ich sehe. 

Da jOf wo kh geh* mnd sUke^ 

AUes vaU der LiMchkeiL 

Thus sang Brockes at his best. " And eke the lynx is fair 
and harmful ; he is full of predatory lust, yet he, too, is 
nevertheless a useful animal "~^us sang Brockes at his 

worst. From this it is a far cry to the nature poetry 
of Goethe and the Romanticists ; yet Brockes must have 
his meed of credit, for he was the hrst to cultivate inti- 
macy with the works and moods- of nature* and to describe 
them with great minuteness. He begat the generation 
of sentimental landscape poets who presently drew the 

fire of T.esstng^'s Laocoon. ^ 

Toward the end of his life Brockes JjannkHrfi-'Pnpf^ 
^P~^ffy fftf M<c*^ and Thomson's Seasons^ but ere these 
translations were published another and more important 
stream of Engh'sh influence was coming in by way of 
Switzerland. In the year 1721 a numher of Swiss schol- 
ars under the leadership nf |nHAKM J^irnR Rnnxfgiy 

(169B-1783) organised a literary society at Zurich and 
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began to publish a joumaL Aiu^ia nf, snpprahnndanf 
jjjiiirnalisni now set in. The example of Cliristian 
Thomas had already been followed here and there, and 
from this time on the periodicals multiplied with amazing 
rapidity in ail parts of Germany. The most of them, the 
so-called moral weddies, were short-lived and intellectu- 
_ii_lly tlimsy ; but they enlarged Uiciiunzoii of the people, 
and gradually p^)pulansed Uterary discussion. Bodmer's 
magazine, called Discourses of the Painters, because the 
contributors took the names of well-known artists 
ubens, Holbein,, etc. ) , was avowedly patterned after 
dison's Spcctato). In point of literary charm aiui 
ripeness of judgment the Discourses fell far short of 
their model, but they introduced the pregnant idea of 
^ticism as an art* By his study of Addison, Bodmer 
was led naturally to Milton, whose Paradise Lost he 
began tu translate into (krman prose. The translaticjn 
was published in 1730, and eight years later came a 
formal defence of Milton's art in a Critical Disquisition 
on the Wonderful in Poetry, This was the proximate 
cause of the breach with Gottsched, who was now in the 

height of his glory as literary dictator. 

Joii.wx C'liKisTOPii GoTTSCHED (1700-66) began 
to lecture on philosophy at the University of T.eipzig 
in 1725. His philosophy was the system of Leibnitz, as^ 
reduced to excessive simplicity by Wolff — ^in other words, » 
a rationalism that left no room in the world for mystery 
and wonder. He was a man of j)ractical bent and < d' hi^h 
patriotic ideals. 1 1 e saw that the state of the German 
drama was deplorable, that bad taste was rife in much 
of the recent literature, and that, in view of the preva- 
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lence of dialect in printed hooks, and of wide-spread 
uncertainty as to tlie requirements of the literary stand- 
ard, there was need of an authoritative treatise on the 
High German language. It was homt in upon him that 
he himself was the man to set all these things right And 
in part he \vas. He attacked his problems vigorously, 
and prosecuted his reforms with tireless energy. As pro- 
fessor, first of poetry and then of logic and metaphysic; 
as leader of the local German Society ; as editor of vari- 
ous journals; as author of textbooks and treatises; as 
translator and adapter of plays for the Leipzig thcaiic, 
he worked always for clearness of thought, regularity of 
form, and good taste as lie understood it And he had 
his reward By 1740 Leipzig was the acknowledged 
centre of German culture, and Gottsched was its prophet 
^^'hat (iottsched understood hy good taste, however, 
was nothing mure than strict conformity to rule. He 
looked on poetry as a child of the understanding, a branch 
of scholarship. The important elements were moral util- 
ity, lucidity, regularity, and rhetorical point. The 
ancients were, of course, the ultimate source of authority, 
but he thought the French had understood the ancients 
best and liad followed them most faithfully ; wherefore 
the French practice was to be regarded as canonical. For 
several years Gottsched maintained cordial relations with 
the Swiss " painters," notwithstanding their seditious 
talk about such things as fancy, imagination, passion, the 
wonderful, the sublime. After all, tliere was agreement 
on the fundamentals : namely, that poetry was imitation 
of nature, having for its purpose the betterment of mor- 
ab; that Opitz was a very great poet, and that the later 
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Stlestans were to be cdfidenmed. But when Bodmer's 
defence of Milton appeared, it seemed to Gottsched to 

open llie gate for any sort of bizarre and fantastic 
extravagance. lie reviewed the boolv sharply; there was 
a sharp reply, an ! then came rejoinders of increasing 
bitterness. The feud attracted the attention of all Ger- > 
many. In time public opinioo turned against Gottsdied ' 
and in favour of the Swiss school. The dictator's name 
passed into a by-word. He was called the great dunce. j 
It became an accepted dogma that he had been all wrong J 
his adversaries essentially right 

But the rightness of the Swiss school consisted 
simply in their theoretic insistence on the value of certain 
elements in poetry, W hen it came to applying their 
principles m imagmative work they proved even more 
impotent than the Gottschedians, and what came of their 
efforts was nothing but tedious and insipid didacticism. 
,AU his* life long Bodmer continued to emit epics, trage- 
dies, ("medics, and descriptive and didactic poems, in^ 
serene indiftercnce to the fact that no one read them. 
His best title to fame is really his effort to rouse interest 
in mediaeval German poetry. He published specimens of 
the minnesingers and of the Nibelung Lay, But the 
time was not ripe for these studies to bear fruit. 

To have turned the German mind m tlie direction of 
England, and thus to have prepared the way for a new 
poetry of emotion and sentiment, is the great service of 
Bodmer and his fnends. And yet it is quite thinkable 
that the influx of English ideas might have come about 
jnst the same without him, for other minds were begin- 
ning to feel their attractitxi. Back in 1682 a blank verse 
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translation of Paradise Lost had been published at Zerbst, 
but without drawing" attention. Bodmer's prose version 

and defence did draw aitentinn. In 1720 llic first Uansla- 
tion of Robinson Crusoe appeared, and was so eagerly 
read that five editions were called for during the year. 
Then came a perfect flood of imitations, bearing such 
names as the German Robinson, the Italian Robinson, the 
French Robinson, the Clerical Robinson, the Medical Rob- 
inson, the Saxon, Silesian, Swabian Robinson, and so 
forth. Within a few years industrious scribes had pro- 
vided a Robinson for nearly every country in Europe and 
for the most of tiie German principalities. As early as 
1728 the journals begfin to refer to Edward Young, whose 
Nig/it Thoui;hts and Conjectures on Origiml Composi- 
tion were destined in time to exert considerable influence. 
The translations by Brockes from the English have 
already been referred to. In short, by the middle of tiie 
century the names of Milton, Addison, Pope, Thomson, 
nnd YotinfT were fairly well known in Germany, and the 
Cicrman mind had been prepared, as well as the iinghsh, 
for Richardson, Bishop Percy, Ossian, and Sterne But 
Shakespeare as yet was virtually unknown. 

From England came the quickening impulse that 
made a poet of the younp;' Ai.brecht Hallkr ( T708 
77), the Swiss savant who in tune won European fame 
for his services to physiology, botany, and anatomy. 
In his early youth Haller was an admirer of Lohenstein, 
and wrote great quantities of verse — pastorals, tragedies, 
epics — in the difluse and inflated style of the Second Sile- 
sian School. After takuig his degree at Leiden he went 
to England and there learned to admire the philosophic 
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terseness of Pope. Might not something of the kind be 
possible ill his Swiss German? On returninicf home he 
made a tour in the Alps, and presently published (1732 J 
a little volume which he modestly called an Attempt 
at Swiss Poems, Its key-fiote» as Max Kodi observes, 
is found in a sentence which Haller had recorded in 
his diary of travel (he wrote his diary and letters 
in French, his scientitic works in X^atiil) : Heureux 
peupk qtte I'ighorance priserve des maux qui swvent la 
poHtesse des viilest The most important of the Swiss 
Poems is one in forty-eight ten-line stanzas entitled the 
Alps, in which he glunfies the simple and imu>cent life 
of the bwiss farmers, describing them as disciples of 
nature, true sages, happy in their poverty and content- 
ment, and blest in their freedom from all the luxury, 
envy and vice of cities. Incidentally, he describes Alpine 
scenery in some detail, but only as a niaitcr-of-fact set- 
ting to the simple lite he coimneiids, and not at all for 
the sake of its intrinsic beauty or its power to upUft the 
soul* His feeling is rather that the Alpine r^ons are 
unpleasant and forbidding, a hard place in whidi to live, 
but the home, nevertheless, of viiiuc and wisdom. Hal- 
ler was not a landscape poet of the school of 1 homson, 
but a philosophic poet of the temper of Pope, only far 
^more devout The feeling for the romantic beauty and 
uplifting power of the mountains comes latc!r — with 
Rousseau, whom Haller detested. But tlie young Swiss 
savant was nevertheless a precursor of Rousseau in the 
attack on civilisation as a process invoh ing corruption 
of the human heart. In the history of German poetry 
HaUer^s importance consists in his having effected a new t 
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I combination: the combination of emotional warmth, 
I terseness of expression, and philosophic oregnan cy. 
\ . The most important of the landscape poets who con- 
I tinued the line of Brockes, Haller, and Thomson was 

. EwALD VON Kleist (1715-59), aiithor of Spring. 
\|^Lieist was a Prussian soldier whose early experience 
predisposed him to pensive poetising. During his monot- 
onous garrison service at Potsdam, between the two Siie- 
sian Wars, he diverted himself with country walks, which 
gave a basis of reality to his musings on man and nalure. 
He planned a poem on the seasons, intending to cali it 
Landltisty that is. Pleasure of Country Life, but com- 
pleted only a part of the first book, which was pubhshed 
in 1749 under the title of S faring. The form is the 
ancient hexameter, preceded by an unstressed syllable. 
It b^an, in the tirst edition: 

Receive mt^ ye haUmM shades^ ye dweUmgs, of sweei emoHcn, 

Ye lofty arches of verdure and darksome dumhereus zephyrs. 

I'Vbo ojt for the ioneiy bard ha.c iijiid the veil of the juiiire. 
And oft have opened for him the a(un gates of Olympus 
And shown him heroes and godsy — rusive me and fill my betng 
iVUb sadness and sweei repose J 

It was Kleist's purpose to describe the aspects of nature 

and ot cuuiiiry liie as they had presented themselves to 
his eye, but the lyric element of joy in nature as a relief 
from the madding crowd is by no means lacking, Les- 
stng, who became Kleist's dear friend, thought there was 
too little of epic recital in proportion to the descriptions. 
We have his word that it Kleist had lived tu revise and 
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complete the poem, lie would have suppHed an eieinciit 
of narrative and made the pictures evolve and follow 
one another in a natural order. 

As to the wbrk of Gottsdied and his disciples, there 
is not very much to be said. The pitiless logic of events 
doomed him to be made the scape^-oat of a discredited 
order of ideas; but the coiucmpt that was heaped upon 
him in his later years and in after time did him much 
injustice. For, after all, the ideas for which he stood 
were not so bad. One cannot read much in the literature 
of the preceding epoch without coming to the conclu- 
sion that a stout plea for good taste, lucidity, and rea- 
sonableness was neither superfluous nor untimely. Gott- 
sched made the plea, and made it with much effectiveness. 
Had he never written a verse, or meddled with the theory 
of poetry, or tried to legislate for poets, he would still 
be entitled to an honourable place in the history of Ger-- 
man scholarship and the German drama. It is true that 
Lessing once expressed the opinion, in the ardour of 
reform, that it would have been better for tiie German 
drama if Gottsched had never concerned himself with it 
at all. But this was going a little too far. Gottsched 
found the drama in the form of a v ulgar show completely 
dissevered from the intellectual life of the nation. For 
a hundred years no real progress had been made in the 
histrionic arl, unless it be that women had come to he 
employed for the parts of women. The strolling com- 
panies of players were to a great extent social pariahs, 
without artistic ideals. The plays were generally cob- 
bled together by the actors, the parts were largely ex- 
temporised; while the clown, with his irrelevant antics 
16 
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and indecencies, was always the central attraction. It 
/was (iottsclictl, more ilian any one else, who put an end 
/ to such conditions and elevated the drama into a form 
i ol art which could be taken seriously by intelligent peo- 
Vple. By his co-operation with the Neuber company at 
Leipzig, by interesting himself in the plays that were to 
be jy-iven and in the acting- of them, by provichng a 
repertory of translations and adaptations, he gave the 
Germans their first theatre worthy of the name. The 
dramatic art could now develop hand in hand with 
the histrionic To have done this is a work of such 
far-reaching importance that Clio can afford to pardiiu 
Gottsched for his pedantic insistence on tlie I'rench rules, 
and for having written a Cato which is faultily fault- 
less, icily regular, splendidly null." 

In the year 1745 a group of ambitious young writers 
who had been in the main friendly to (Jottsched, but had 
grown weary of his acrimonious controversy with the 
Swiss school, united in issuing the Bremen Contribti- 
tions. It, was so called because the publisher was a 
Bremen bookseller; the real home of the enterprise was 
Leip/i^-. The most imiiortant contributors, if we have 
regard to later distinction in letters, were Elias Schlegel, 
a dramatist of considerable talent; £bert» religious poet 
and translator of Young; Cramer, author of Spiritual 
Odes and Songs; Zacharise, humourist; Rabener, satirist; 
Citllert. fabulist; and lastly, Klopstock. This was, for 
the lime, a somewhat remarkable galaxy of talent; and 
the new journal, which excluded all polemic, invited 
original productions and was very carefully edited, soon 
became a power in the land. At least it won a prestige 
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snch as no preceding" magazine had enjoyed. Neverthe- 
less, it aimed at notliing higher or deeper tlian correctness 
of form, combined with deamess and good logic The 
doctrine that the final purpose of poetry is the better- 
ment of morals was fuKy accepted, and the fable, as a 
type at once moral and fanciful, was in higli favour. The 
pattern of the group was Hageilorn, whose manner, 
forms, and choice of subjects were imitated. 

Friedrich Hagedorn (1708-54) is best character^ 
ised as the antipode of Haller. In his youth he, too, 
sojourned for a while in England, ac(|uirin<;- a perfect 
mastery of the language. In 1732 he settled in Hamburg 
as secretary of the " English Court, " an old commercial 
company; and in this comfortable berth he spent the 
remainder of his days. His temperament inclined him 
to an easy-going life, to convivial pleasure, and a carpc 
diem philosophy. His favourite author was Horace. 
While Haller is grave and thoughtful to tlie point of 
heaviness, Hagedorn is light, cheerful, fluent He makes 
no great demand on intellect or emotions, but is still 
readable for his good sense, the pleasant flow of his verse, 
his graceful turns of expression. }l'\s specially was the 
fable, a form in which he is liardly inferior to Gellert. 
But he also wrote moral and satiric tales, anacreontics, 
odes, epistles, epigrams. He sang of love and friendship 
and wine and kisses ; of roses and nymphs and shepherd- 
esses, of the excellence of moderation. But his songs 
have as little of spontaneity as his satire has o£ sting. 

Except Klopstock, the most important member of the 
group that wrote for the Brefner Beitrage was Chris- 
tian FOrchtecott Gellert (1715-69). The son of 
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a Saxon clcrgfyman and always worthy of his pious 
baptismal names, he spent the lavSt quarter-century of 
his life in the service of the University of Leipzig, lec- 
turing mostly on poetry and rhetoric. Though frail of 
I body and subject to hypochondria, he achieved remark- 
able success as a writer, especially with his metrical fables 
and tales. The .h^sopian fable was just then tn hi^^h 
favour and taken very seriously. Even Lessinqf thought 
it worth while to write a disquisition on the fable, and 
to illustrate his theory with original specimens, some in 
prose, some in verse. But all the other fabulists were 
eclipsed in puhlic favour by (Icllert, whose vogue was 
comparable to that of La h'ontaine in France. By the 
clarity of his style, the smoothness of his verse, and the 
unimpeachableness of his common sense, he quite won 
the hearts of a generation which held everywhere — ^in 
Zurich as in Leipzig — that the final purpose of poetry 
is to improve morals. His luiblcs ciiul 'fairs (1746-.!^^) 
were reprinted in numberless editions, made tlieir pub- 
lisher rich, and remained for several decades the popular 
ideal of edifying literature. Aside from these, Gellert 
wrote several light comedies of very thin substance, and 
led the procession uf the imitators of Richardson, of 
whom he had a very high opinion. In a metrical eulogy 
he extolled the Briton Richardson " as the creative 
spirit who had taught us to feel the charm of virtue " ; 
whose works were at once *' nature, taste, and religion " ; 
who w as *' more immortal than Homer." Gellert's ScCcd- 
ish ComUess (1747-48 ) is an attemi)t at moral family 
fiction in the vein of Richardson. 1 he heroine, with her 
obtrusive virtuousness and religiosity, her moralising and 
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sentimentalising, is a person of very much the same sort 
as Ptoiela and Qarissa. On llie other hand, the story 
and the technic have little suggestion of Richardson.^ 

The German tale is a complicated tissue of strani^e ad- 
ventures and incredible happenings — illicit connections, 
double marriages, incest, and other crimes — ^which show 
that Gellert was quite under the spell of the older ro- 
mances and very far from supposing that reality could 
be made interesting. 



« The history of Richurdsoii'.s influence in Germany is ably 
treated b\' Erich Schmidt, RickardsoH, Rausstau, ami Gotihf, 
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CHAPTER XII 

KLOPSTOCK AND WIELAND 

As was implied at the beginning of the last chapter, 
the (lawn of the great era in Clernian literature is coin- 
cident with the rise of Prussia as a military world-power. 
The coincidence is not accidental, though it is no doubt 
possible to make too much of it Of the six most eminent 
writers of the century, Wieland and Schiller were Siva- 
liians, and doftlie was of tlic imperial city of Frankfort. 
Jrlerder and Klopstoclc were indeed bom on Prussian soil, 
but they did not long remain Prussian subjects. None 
of the five concerned himself to any great extent with 
contemporary politics, and what they wrote might seem- 
ingly lia\e been written if Friedricli the Great had never 
fought the Second Silesian War, or had been defeated. 
It was only Lessing who was greatly and directly affected 
by the struggle. Still, there is no room for doubt as to 
the fumlamehtal riglitness of Goethe's saying that it was 
the Seven _^'ear*^' W ar w liirh first bionglit j eal. inipojt 
into German liicraiure. it ^caused an emotional aw aken- 
ing — a storm of anxiety^ grieT/ prlde» and exultation. 
Hearts were made to beat faster, while tongue and pen 
could occupy themselves with more exciting matters than 
the literary squabbles of the preceding decades. I low 
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thin and unreal must the old issues have seemed to a 
people that had lately heard the news of Rossbach! 

Moreover, the war gave a powerful impulse to 
national sentiment Although the King of Prussia 
warred in part against men who spoke the German lan- 
guage, and although a united Germany under Prussian 
leadership was not as yet even dreamed of, Friedrich II 
became something like a national hero. For he had 
warred also against France and Russia, and had beaten 
them in hard-fought battles. He was fdt to be the 
representative of a new Germany of the North, which 
must henceforth be reckoned with by the great powers. 
His pluck and prowess stirred tlie blood even of South 
Germans who could not approve his policy or sympathise 
with his ambition. They felt that, after all, he had 
invested the German name with a fresh lustre and dig- 
nity. All this tended, in the domain of letters, to increase 
the nascent impatience of French leading-strings, and to 
prepare the way for a generation of writers who should 
be aggressively, enthusiastically German. 

EvepJj£foix^ihc_j2Utbi«flJLJi£-^ Ve«»' War 

a phase of this miUtant Tcutonism is seen in the youjjg;- 
FriEdricii IjOTTljeb KjuursTOCK (1724-1803). While 
yet a lad, and before leaving the preparatory school at 
Pforta, Klopstock became deeply interested in epic poe try. 
He read Paradise Lost in Bodmer's prose, and his devout 
and patriotic soul was grieved that his native land had no 
such great religious epic. Might not the need he stip- 
piied? He chose the Redemption for his theme, but the 
question of form was diiiicult There was no helpful 
tradition. The form most in vogue for a long poem of 
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any kind was the alexandrine; but Klopstock, thoroughly^ 
schooled in the Greek and Roman poets, soon convinced 

himself that rliyine was an ignoble modern jingle, un- 
worthy the holy muse of Zion. Blank verse had no 
standing. At last he began in prose, while studying 
theology at Jena, but presently decided in favour of the 
ancient dactylic hexameter. In 1746 he went to Leipzig, 
where he became ac(ji tainted with certain member^ of thej 
coterie who w ere behmd the Bremer Bcitrage, lie began 
to contribute odes of friendship in rhymeless antique 
metres, and ere long was induced to publish the begin- 
ning of his epic. The first three cantos appeared in 
1748 and made a prorlipious sensation. The name m 
Klopstock became the symbol of a new order of poetry 
and a new conception of the poet's calling. 

The commotion caused by Klopstock in literary circles 
can only be understood, at this distance in time, by com- 
paring him wiih the facile rhymesters who preceded hirrhJ 
Take, for example, Hagedorn, the most eminent and be-j 
loved of them all — Hagedorn, with his suave Epicurean-^ 
ism, and his placid ditties of wine and kisses and song 
and jest. He begins an Od0 to Poesy very significantly 
with the line: 

O playmate 0/ my idU hours! 

In the wake of Hagedorn came Gleim (1719-1803), and 
after him a whole flock of anacreontic poets, babbling 

of Bacchus and Amor, rose-crowned heads, bibulous joys, 
and endless osculation. They were by Tio means frivo- 
lous men, but they put on the mask of frivolity by way 
of asserting their independence. They regarded poetry 
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as a matter of graceful feigning, or a trick of dressing 
up common sense in some kind of pleasant allegory, and 
presenting it in smooth and lucid verse. This is the 
whole art of Gellert. who was revered by multitudes as 
the greatest poet and most helpful moralist of his day. 

In contrast with all th is, Klopstock appe ared as ^^n- 
secrated singer, completely possessed and permeated by 
tBeTsacrecT majesty of his theme. Listen to his invo- 
cation : 

Buiy O Demi which alone <m high the AUmerciful knoweth, 
Darelh Poesy near even Utee from her shadowy distance 7 
Haliaw her, O my Creator, b^ore whom I here bow m worship. 
Guide her io me, tky disciple, inedl her giorified heauiy, 
FuU «/ tmrnarfal power andfuU of divme inspiralum. 
Give her thy fire, O Thou who seesi ihe depths 0/ the Godhead, 
Thou who hast fashioned man of the dust and made him thy Tent pie. 
Pure be the heart ! Thus may /, albeil udth only the tremblmg 
Voire of a mortal, yet dare to sing the blessed Redeemer, 
Treading the awful path alone with venial stumbling. 

For the author of these lines poetry was evidently not 
the playmate of idle hours^ but the whole man, energised 
for a supreme effort. The sonorous dignity of his verse, 

his profound seriousness, the daring- sweep of his hiki^- 
i nation, the fervour of his religious feeling, his pregnant, 
thought'<x>mpelling diction, had the effect of a revelation 
from higher spheres. There was, of course, adverse 
criticism, but the aspiring youth of Germany turned to 
Klopstock as the coming man. 

And his odes reinforced the impression of lofty seri- 
ousness made by the opening cantos of the Messiah. 
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Friendship, love, tears, patriotism, poetic ambition, were 
here treated as high and holy matters, fit tpengagcjiki 



reliction, the deepest emotiotTS of t he sou l. /He addressed 
his friends ol tlie Bremer Beitrage — Ebert, Cramer, 
Giseke, and other quite ordinary folk — ^in perfervid 
Alcaic strophes bristling with strange mythotogtc names 
which were supposed to be ancient German, but were 
really a mixture of Celtic and Old Norse. The pul lic 
began to hear of Iduna and Braga and the fountain of 
Mimer, and of ancient bards inhabiting the German for- 
ests and emitting ** lawless songs *' of intense emotion. In 
his imagination Klopstock draped himself and his friends 
in the cosiuine of these bards, who had drawn their 
inspiration from their own souls, from nature and the 
fatherland, from ethnic tradition and the elemental feel- 
ings of love and friendship. Insensibly this dream of 
the bards blended with the intoxication of a new bo[)e 
for German poetry — a hope to \ye tcajjsed^ hy a return 
to the old ways and the old,5C(urces. 

In 1751 Klopstock went to reside in Copenhagen as a 
pensioner of the Danish government He had no duties 
to perform in return for his stipend, except to complete 
his great poem for the benefit of mankind. Such an 
unprecedented honour bestowed on a German poet by a 
foreign king, at a time when Friedrich of Prussia took 
not the slightest interest in German letters, increased the 
prestige of the Messiah and its author. But as the poem 
advanced slowly to completion, and new instalments 
w ere published from time to time, the interest fell off ; 
and when the last of the twenty cantos appeared, in 1773, 
there was no excitement over ihenu Klopstock was still 
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a name to conjure with in certain quarters, but more for 
what he represented as a lyric poet than for the pleasure 
of reading his supernal epic 

To-day it is almost impossible to read it at all as a 
whole. There are n()l)le passat^es that fascinate in their 
own way — ^not at all the way of Vergil or Milton — but 
they are not numerous enough to sustain one through 
the twenty thousand lines of a narrative which in the 
main lacks objective human interest. Klopstock's hero 
is not the Jesus of the sym jitir y^uspels. but the Messiah 
of theological tradition — a conception with which poets 
have always found it difficult to operate. The attempt 
to blend the anthropomorphism of the primitive church 
with metaphysic and spiritual religion results in baffling 
the reason without satisfying- the imagination. Klop- 
stock's vague and vasty heaven is quite uniinnkabie, 
while his angels and seraphs and thrones and choiring 
cherubim, who have nothing to do but express ecstatic 
emotions, soon become wearisome. The devils in hell are 
somewhat mure interesting, but they too are only con- 
duits of emotion, for one knows that their rage against 
Omnipotence is foredoomed to futility. As for the legion 
of human or quasi-human beings that are introduced, 
they feel intensely and express themselves in noble lan- 
guage, l)ut they are mere \'oices ; they have no individu- 
ality, they do nothing of importance, and their feelings 
reduce to a few simple types. The consequence is an 
intolerable monotony. Withal the Messiah is very prolix. 
The narrative begins just before the arrest and betrayal 

of Jesus, and ciuU with the ascension. The crucitixiou 
is over in the tenth canto. Such a sdieme mvuived the 
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overloading of the poem with a great mass of details 
which are not vitally related to the main argnment. and 
tend rather to obscure and confuse it The simple pathos 
of the laconic gospel story makes a mudi more power- 
ful appeal to the devout imagination. 

As a lyric poet Klopstock was nobly endowed, though 
he lackecT the qualities that make for a lasting popular- 
ity. I^-«tkSy which are on tlie whole his best title to 
fame, are the expression of sincere feeUng and pregnant 
thought. If they now seem artificial it is partly due to 
his exotic forms. In substituting the metres of Horace 
for the rhyme which he regarded as ignoble. Klopstock 
broke with all tlie traditions of German verse, and uttered 
something strange and difficult. It became necessary to 
scan his effusions by the aid of a metrical scheme. 
To the unlearned, whose ideas of lyric poetry were asso- 
ciated with song, the unsingfable odes of Klopstock could 
hardly seem anything mure than a curiously artificial 
kind of prose. His Alcaics and Sapphics made no music 
in the heart One of the best of his short poems is the 
Ode to Fawny y such being the name of a young woman 
whose rejection of his youthful love tluew him back on 
the melancholy hope of a union in heaven. But what 
can the lady herself, or the other women who were now 
beginning to form a very important part of the literary 
public, have made of such verses as these : 

Wkm thou skaU skmd there, wakmed m kveimess, 
Thm I shall join thee, Hngermg <mly HU 
A seraph takes me by the hand and 
Leads me away ta thee, immortal. 
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Them skaU thy broihrr, fondly embraced by me, 

Come to Ihee, too^ the while I tearfully — 

O happv tears of the life eternal — 
Coil tnec by name and stand beside thee. 



And then, too, Klopstock's favourite subject-^matter 

soon fell into a sort of disrepute. JJjs own cntluisiasm, 
for the ancient Ciernians, as he imagined them— a rugged, 
emotional, self-sulTicing people, passionately fond of 
poetry — ^was ^perfectly genuine. But his style was taken 
up by imitators for whom the exploitation of the bardic 
age was simply the newest fashion, and they made the 
fasliinn ridiculous. A new sentimentalism, which held 
with the young Goethe that feeling is everything, pos- 
sessed itself of Klopstock's apparatus and used it for an 
emotional debauch. When the reaction came, and espe- 
cially after plodding scholarship had shown that Klop- 
stock's idea of the ancient Germans was (|uite unhistoric. 
it was patent to every one that the *' bardic roar " which 
he had started was only an odd aberration of taste. With 
the highest of motives he had sought to regenerate Ger- 
man poetry by a return to ancient national sources of 
inspiration; hut in so doing he had pictured a past that 
was very largely spurious, and had employed forms that 

were altogether un-^aerman, ^ 

Aside from his odes and his epic, Klopstock wrote 
three biblical dramas: the Death of Adam (1757) in 
prose, Solomon (1764) and Ihnnd (1772) in blink 
verse. The first attracted considerable attention in 
France (Goedeke chronicles no less than eight French 
translations and imitations), and was done into Danish, 
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Italian, and English. It is, however, without dramatic 
life. And the same may be said of the other two, which 

^are interesting chiefly as early experiments in the metre 
which was to prevail in the coming- classical drama. 
Much more important historically are the three Bardtetc, 
as they were called, on account of their ** bardic 
choruses: Hermann's Battle (1769), Hermann and the 
Princes (1784), and Hermann's Death (1787). Al- 
though professedly written for the stage, they are dra- 
matically impossible, benig little more than connected 
gusts of emotion. The language is a tense and preg- 
nant prose, into which Klopstock threw all the ardour 
of his love for the ancient fatherland. What is repre- 
sented is very unreal, even unhuman : but some of the 
lyric passages, ii one can but make his peace with tlieir 
exotic form, are superb in their intensity and rugged 
forces To be sure, it was a spurious m3rtho]ogy with 
which Klopstock undertook to displace the Greek and 
Roman gods; but his purpose of drawinj^ attention to 
Germanic antiquity, asserting its value, and making it 

Available for the higher poetry, was altogether laudable. 
His mistakes were soon corrected, but his Uterary patriot- 
ism bore abundant fruit in the time to come. 

All his life long Klopstock took himself very seri- 
ously; so seriously, indeed, that he sometimes made him- 
self the target of gentle derision. But his name is justly 
venerated in Germany, albeit his works are now but lit- 
tle read. It was he who rescued German poetry from 
prettiness, frivolity, and shallow inlcllcctualism, and 
made it the energetic expression of intense and elemental 
feeling. But for him it might never have occurred to the 
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young author of Gots von Berlichingen to say that what 
makes n itcrt is a heart completely filled w ith one emotion. 
And what is no less iniportatit in literary history, he 
invested the name and callings of the poet with a new 
lustre. Before him, to be a poet was to know the mle§^ 
of metrical composition: after him, it was to possess a \ 
mysterious and supremely enviable gift called genius. 

For the Klopstockians man at his best was a creature 
consisting of sublimated feelings. They made him a 
seraphic spirit, a rapturous friend, a fervid patriot, as the 
case might be: but of his sensuality and his practical 
intelligence tli^ v took little account. A reaction against 
this excessive emotionalism, with its imperfect and dis- 
torted account of human nature, was inevitabteT^Tne 
sensual man presently found a diampton in^CHRiSTOFH 
Mj^£a: OViEL A N D ( 1 733-181 3) , tirougi7not lul after 
he, too, had j)assed thmngh a stage of fervid religiosity. 

Wieland was a Swabian, born near Biberach. As the 
diligent pupil of a pietist schoo l, in which rather too 
miKh was hMe- oTiargtoiirhe snffercd acutely fiom 
doubt At the age of seventeen he fell in love Platon- 
ically with his cousin, Sophie von Gutermann (afterward 
Frau von Laroche). While walking with her of a Sun- 
day afternoon, after hearing his father preadi on the 
text, God is love, he suddenly conceived the idea of a 
philosophic poem on the Nature of Things — a poem-thar^ 
shouM refute Lucrelius and all the false philosophers, / 
and exhibit the world as th e perfect work of a loving / 
God. Prhe plan was quickly^TQEetutiLd, audlKe poem, in 
six books of alexandrine verse, was published in 1751. 
Then came — all in 1752 — a descriptive poem called 
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Spring, a series of twdvc Moral Letters in Verse, an Art 

of Love, in opposition to Ovid, and a collection of seven 
poetic tales, mostly with an Oriental setting. All these 
youthful productions arc characterised by a supernal cqn-_^ 
ception of virtue and love, and a facile verbosity of style. 
Love is gtefifi^SrsfPTaloriTc affinity of beautiful souls. 
The object of poetry is to recomnRiul virtue and inno- 
cence. On the other hand, amid all the gushing senti- 
mentalism of adolescence there appears a serious effort 
to treat the wisdom of the sages as something to live by ; 
in other words, to arriye^ata^ practical philosophy of life. 
In his early youth, Wieland's favourite author was Xen- 
ophon. his ideal of character, Socrates. 

In 1752, having finished his university studies at 
Tiibingen, Wieland went to live with Bodmer, who had 
lately had Klopstock for a guest, and had fallen out widi 
him because that seraphic singer evinced an unseraphic 
fondness for youuiif persons (A the female sex. Wieland, 
at this time hnuseli a very ardent Klopstockian, made 
no such mistake. For two years he shared Bodmer's nar- 
row, desiccated life, living m his house, taking part in 
his English studies, poetising in the biblical Bodmerian 
vein. The fnnts of this pious intercourse were a hex- 
ameter poem, the Trial of Abraham, a series of nine Let- 
ters of the Dead to Smvivmg Friends, also in hexameter, 
and a number of lesser things in the way of prayers, odes, 
and hymns. A little later came two publications in prose : 
Sympathies, \vhereinjh£jiit:.tlly beautiful soul was made 
to pour out its angflic ematiDns in comniunion with a 
kindred spirit, and Feelings of a Christian, a collection of 
high-keyed fantasies which were afterward reprinted 
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tinder the name of Psalms. Lessingf criticised them 
rather sharply as not hKuw^i ^ sincere expression of r ehg- 
ious emotion, but only br ain-s pun extravagances onFe" 
imagination. The c riticism is j u st, but needs some 
explanation; the more as it„ajiplies3yitb„e(iual force to 
tlie niu.sl of Wielantl's early work. 1 (is mind was natu- 
rally diaste. he was an eager student of Platn. and h^^ 
associated mainly with pious folk who looked on the 
sexual instinct as a lure of the devih And thus the 
amiable sentiiriehlalTairoT^ulhT n^ by the read- 
ing (jf \'()iin|^*s Night Thoughts and Richardson's nov- 
els, combined with Platonic idealism and with vague 
notions of a pre-established harmony to furnish him with 
a peculiar style, which may best be described as Schwar- 
merei of the imagination. He had not 3ret found the 
middle way between seraphic dreams and common sen- 
su^lism^-^ But with all their sublimated sentiment, which 
makes them seem hollow to a more matter-of-fact age, 
the literary effectiveness of some of these early writings 
is unmistakable. One is not surprised that Wieland soon 
began to find translators, and became, while yet a yoniig 
man, a literary personage of international repute. What 
he needed was a larger contort with human nature, and 
this soon fell to his lot After leaving the house of Bod- 
mer he remained five years more in Switzerland, and a 
change in his general attitude toward life was already 
setting in when he was called back to his native Biberach ^ 
as town councillor. 

At Biberach, or rather at the near-by castle of Wart- 
hausen, Wieland found his cjuondam sweetheart as the 

wife of Frank Laroche, who was employed as overseer 
16 
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of the estates of Count Stadion. This |5f«ntleman was 
an elderly statesman who had lately i clued from the 
service of the Elector of Mainz and taken up his abode 
at Castle Warthausen. Intellectually Stadion was in the 
fullest sympathy with the Age of Reason. His favourite 
writers were the French and Eng-lish deists. In this cir- 
cle, w here the tone was that of society in the great world, 
where cuiunion-s«ise was held in high esteem, and all 

^imaginative fervours had to run the gauntlet of sceptical 
criticism and raillery, Wieland was soon at home. He 
browsed freely in the Count's well-stocked library, and 
his philosophy of life rapidly tuuk on the colour of his 
new associations. 

By way of Voltaire, curiously enough, he was led to 
Shakespeare, and set about translating him. For this task 

vhe was but poorly equipped. His knowledge of Eliza- 
bethan Enj^lish was imperfect, the tluaue was almost a 
sealed hook to him, and he !i;ul very little dramatic 
insight, it is true that he had adapted from Nicholas 
Rowe and published under his own name a piously sol- 
emn tragedy Lady Jane Gray: but this had been a relig- 
ions more than a dramatic er.!( i j^rise. Worst of all, he 

"iiad no adequate coneeption of Sliakespeare's genius, hut 
looked at him through the distorting medium of con- 
temporary French criticism. In translating he not only 
converted verse into prose, which was quite pardonable, 
but he omitted, transposed, altered, and padded, until the 
result was utten mere travesty. Nevertheless, his trans- 
lation of twenty-two plays, which appeared between 1762 
and 1766, ser\'ed a useful purpose in connection with the 
dawn of Shakespeare on Germany. 
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His next undertaking, the prose tale Don Sylvw von 
Rosaha, was a sort of pendant to Don Quixote, Wie- 
land's hero, like him of La Mancha, is a Spanish knight 

who suffers from an imaginative obsession, due to his 
reading, wliicli i.iiises him to move about in a world 
unrealised. I he obsession is an obstinate belief in 
fairies, coupled with a proneness to find them every- 
where. The book is mostly fantastic fooling. The 
inventions are rather puerile, the humour has a sug- 
gestion of being ])um|)cd up from a scant supply, and 
one at least of the interwoven stories is rather indecent. 
On the other hand, the style, with its light touch, its per*- 
feet lucidity^ its gracefully turned periods, and its Indi- 
nage of the bel esprit, is something quite new in Ocrman 
letters. One has a feeling that when the instrununt shall 
be turned to a somewhat worthier purpose, Germany 
will have its first great prose stylist. _ 

It was turned to a weightier and worthier purpose 
in Agathon (1766), the fhrst of the German cultural v 
romailW^. 'T!ie^ hero is a Greek of the time of Peri- 
cles, w lio grows up among the priests and priestesses of 
Delphi, becoming an idealist and a dreamer of fine 
dreams. _With a chaste maid named Psyche, who after- 
ward turns out to be his sister, he has an ecstatic expe- 
rience of Platonic love. Then he goes to Athens, takes 
a hand in politics, is banished, captured by pirates and 
sold into slavery at Smyrna. His purchaser is a middle- 
aged sophist Hippias, who tries to indoctrinate him with 
sensualistic philosophy. Agathon is proof against the 
argnincnls of llippias, but not against the charms of the 
lovely hcieura Dauae. When he learns, however, tliat he 
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is not the first of her lovers, he flees in disgust to Syra- 
cuse, where he becomes the chief adviser of the tyrant 
Dionjrsius. A new turn of Fortune's wheel drives him to 
Tarentum, where he finds Danae and learns that she has 
turned virtuous. So lovely is her character that she con- [ 
verts him to her views. Finally he hcconics acquainted 
with the sage Archytas, who expounds to him tlie true 
(eighteenth century) philosophy of life, ["^he main 
points are that materialism is false and dangerous; that 

^ man needs a religion ; that enlightenment is the- one sure 
hope of better times and better men ; that all Sclm'armcrei 
of the imagination is a disease, and that '* the best prophy- 
lactic against this disease is tlie performance of our duties 
in civil and domestic life.'* 

Wieland had now found his mission: to deal indi- 
rectly with the problems of modern culture, while nomi- 
nally portraying the life of Ancient Greece, the Orient, or 
tlie Middle Ages. In discoursing of Ancient Greece, 
with its conflicting systems of philosophy, its hetaerism, 
and its love of sensuous beauty ; or in laying his scene in 
the far-away lands of Oriental and mediaeval romance, 
he was al)le to treat of sexual lo\ c with a frankness that 
might have been offensive but for the indirectness of his 
metliod. Indeed, some were shocked as it was, imagin- 

^ing that the seraphic Wieland of 1750-60 had turned 
satyr. But this was to misconstrue him. If the reaction 
aii^ainst his youth In! Sc/iccanncrci sometimes carried him 
too far in the direction of frivolity and lubricity, he at any 
rate never ceased to be an honest searcher after wisdom. 
The idea that lay nearest his heart in the second period of 
his career, aside from the general inculcation of the social 
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ideals of the Age uf Reason, was tliat sexual love, which he 
had now come to look on as a part of nature^s wise order, 
must be saved from animalism by the sense of beauty. 



This is theTmrclen ot the poem Musarion ( 1768), a little 
masterpiece oi seiiSLunis colour and graceful persitiage. 
Musarion is a fair and voluptuous, yet wise and temper- 
ate hetaera, who takes the splenetic Phanias under her 
tutelage and teaches him the art of love as a philosophy 
of the graces. The substance of her doctrine is contained 
in the lines : 



Der Gtgenskmd vom tmsnr Liebe sem; 

Die ffrosse Kuns^ isi mir, vam Stojf es abntscheidm, 

Der Weise fuHU, Dies hieibi ihm steU gemein 

Mil alien andern Krdmsbhnen; 
Dock diese siurzcn i^ich, vom korperlirhm Srhdnen 
Cebhndcl, in dm Schlamm der Sinnlit likeil hinein, 
Indessrn 'cir daran, als einen Wiederschtin^ 
Ins Urbild selbsi %u schauen uns geuf&kmeH,^ 

Wieland's facility with the pen, notwithstanding his 
labiji ious tiling, was phenomenal. In the one year, 1770, 
he published a poem in six books, called the Graces, a 
good-sized volume of Dialogues of Diogenes of Sinope, 
and two volumes in the rambling, whimsical style of 
Sterne, these last directed more particularly against Rous- 

* In English prose : The Beauttftil alone can be the object of 
our love Thv great art ts simply to separate it. from matter. The 
sage feels. This he always has in common with the other sons of 
earth: but while they, dazzled by corporeal beauty, plunge into the 
mire of sen^^uality, we accustom otuselves to see in it, like a reftec- 
tion, the prototype itself. 
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seau and his views of the state of nature. The next year 
brought the Nezv Amadis, a comic poem in eighteen can- 
tos. It goes without saying that books produced so rap- 
^idly could not contain much meat. Nevertheless, they 
were well written and entertainingf, and they presented 
the reig^ning philosophy of enhghtcnuient with just the 
spice of cynicism needed to captivate a too self-compla- 
cent generation. The result was that the classes which 
had previously read nothing but French books were to a 
^great extent won over by Wieland for German literature. 
" It is significant that his . li^iilhi/)i, his M usarion, his Dia- 
I logues of Diogenes, and his Graces were all prouiptly 
\ translated into French. 



The publication of the Golden Mirror ^ in 1772, 
proved a tumingf point in Wieland's life, since it led to 

his settlement \n W'cininr. The book is a scrio-fantastic 
aftair, with an Oriental setting sugg-ested by the Arabian 
Ni^^htx. It purports to be a history o£ the extinct dynasty 
of Sheshian, prepared by wise men for the entertainment 
and instruction of the Hindu prince Gebal. The fiction 
is tliat every night, after he has gone to bed, the sultana 
Nuurmahal reads to him from ilie history until he yawns 
three times. The sage Danishmend and a girl called 
Mirza attend the readings and have their say with the 
others. Such a setting made an opportunity for all sorts 
of comment on kingship and statecraft. It was a favour- 
ite idea of the age that the happiness of a people depends 
mainly on the wisdom and goodness of its ruler: hence 
the keen interest taken in the education of princes. Wie** 
land's contribution to the subject attracted the attention 
of the dowager Duchess Amalia, of Weimar, and sug- 
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gested to her that he would be a desirable tutor for her 
SfHi Karl August, then a buy of fifteen. Her offer was 
accepted, and when tlie young prince succeeded to his 
dukedom three years later, he took care to' retain Wie- 
land at Weimar — the first of the group that was to render 
the little Thuringian city for ever illustrious. 

W iclaiifrs tergiversation and his pronounced sym- 
pathy for foreign ideas drew upon him tlie hatred of cer- " 
tain devout and patriotic youth who revered the name 
of Klopstock. In 1772 a number of them who were stu- 
dents at Gottingen formed a society for the cultivation 
of poetry, friendship, manly virtue, atul love of country, 
in what they supposed to be the genuine style ot the 
ancient forefathers. Their own usual name for the sodal- 
ity was the Grove {der Hain)^ but in after years it came 
to be known as the Hainhund, or Sylvan League. The 
leaders were Ci i k i s t i a n 1 1 1 : i x r 1 c j i jj< ) 1 1-: ( 1744-1S06), 
who had lately founded the Gottingen Muscnalmanack 
on the model of a French Almanac dcs Muscs\ Lohann^ 
Heinrich Voss (i75i-i826)» to whom Boie soon trans* 
f^rr€d the editorship of his poetic annual ; the melancholy 
LuDWiG HoLTY (1748-76), and the two Counts Stol- 
BERG ^Christian, 1748-1821, and Lei^told, 1750- 
1819). A letter of Voss, afterward well known by his 
idyls and his translation of Homer, describes a meeting 
which took place July 2, 1773: 

** Above there was a vacant arm-chair for Klopstock ; 
it had his complete works on it, and was decorated with 
roses and giUitlowers. Under the cliair lay VVieland's 
Idris torn to shreds. Cramer now read aloud from the 
Songs of Triumph, and Hahn a few odes of Klopstock 
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that had reference to Germany. The pipe-lighters were 
Mnade of Wieland's writings. Bote, who does not smoke, 

was obliged to li^^lit one with the rest and stamp on the 
torn Idris. Afterward w e drank ni Rlienisli to the heaUh 
of Kiopstock, to the memory of Lnther and Hermann, 
then to the health of Ebert, Goethe (probably you do not 
know Goethe yet), Herder, and others. Klopstock's ode 
Rheinwein and some others were read aloud. Now the 
talk waxed warm. With hats on our heads we spoke of 
freedom, Germany, virtue, and song, and you can imag- 
ine how. Then we ate, drank punch, and finally burned 
Wieland's Idris and his picture." 

It is patent from this description that the youthful 
leaguers were not lacking in enthusiasm for the regener- 
ation of their country. They proposed, as one of tliem 
phrased it, to " stem the torrent of vice and slavery." 
And, indeed, while they soon dispersed and went their 
separate ways, with waning admiration for Klopstock, 
they did actually further in sonic degree, by the poems 
they contributed to the Guttingen Muscnalmanach, the 
cause they had at heart. They did not fully share their 
hero's antipathy to rhyme. While they turned out 
enough and more than enough rhymeless odes in the 
Klopstockian style, they also cultivated more popidar 
forms suggested by German folk-lore or hy such gluiipscs 
of tJie minnesong as were then obtainable. Holty wrote 
severaLJ wllads, as well as sim ple and singable son^ of 
love, friendship, nature,_and Jhe fatherland. Count 
Friedr"TcH^ Stolberg glorified Freedom in fervid sten- 
torian odes and dithyrambs, but he also sang of nicdi.T\ al 
knights and of a German lad who demands a sword tliat 
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he may die for his country and be worthy of the fathers. 
Both Holty and Stolberg are in a way precursors of 
romanticism. Voss, on the other hand, made a specialty-^ 

of the idyl, a genre in whicli ihc Swiss writer Salomon 
Gessner (1730-^8) had lately achieved a more than 
nationaT renown. The prose idyls of Gessner, with liis 
vague Arcadian landscape, his tender shepherds and 
shepherdesses, and his sentimental pictures of golden 
innocence, appealed strongly to the rococo age, which was 
far enough from caring about actual shepherds or any 
other humble folk as they really were. Rut Voss b rought 
the idyl down from the clouds by depicting scenes and 
dutracters from the Low German life that he shared as 
a schoolmaster at Eiitin. His usual form is the hexam- 
eter, and he sometimes uses dialect to increase the eflTect 
of realism. He was not an inspired poet, but his work, 
with that of his Gottingen confreres, is historicsdly 
important because of its self-reliant, home-staying Teu- 
tonism. ' 

This spirit was now working in many minds and 
drawing strength from three English books that had 
lately been published. Young's Conjectures on Original 
Composition^ published in 1759 and twice translated 
within a year, precipitated a wholesome discussion of 
geniik^ T'crsus imitation; Macpherson's Ossiart (1762- 
65) seemed to reveal a new national poet of peculiar and 
fascinating type, while Percy's Reliques (1765) brought 
welcome proof that the poetic gift was not a matter of 
learning and refinement. The old English or Scottish 
ballad, with its vigour and heartiness, its traditionary 
folk-lore, its frequent appeal to the deii^<; of mystery. 
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began to seem a far finer thing than tlie fashionable effu- 
sions of wit and sentiment 
p**^niong the men who caught the new infection was 

Gottfried August Bi k^.kk (i747-(J4). a Gottingcii 
poet, but not of the League. In his youth he nearly 
made shipwreck of his life by dissipation; the best years 
of his manhood were darkened by sin and sorrow and 
disgrace, and his end was pathetically sad. But while 
ethically unstable and doomed to a life of suffering, he 
tinflcrstood the language nf passion and had a keen sen^«' 
of certain long-neglected poetic values. This fitted hnn 
to be a harbinger of the coming " renascence of wionder/' 
'His weird and haunting Lenore (1774) openedlTnew era 
in ballad poetry. The spookiness and horror which were 
here woven into a tale of the time of Friedrich the Great 
had been common enough in the folksongs of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, but the old ballads had 
all been forgotten in the age of enlightenment and gal- 
lantry. No one knew of their existence. Thus Biirger's 
eerie ballad, with its perfect verse-craft, its dramatic 
vividness, and its onomatopoeic 

I Vnd liurre hurre, hop hop hop! 

I Gings Jort im sausenden Galopp, 

describing the midnicrht ride i»f the ]*ridc of Deaili. came 
as a revelation of new and strange possibilities. Biirger 
never afterward achieved anything quite so good as 
Lenore, though many a stirring song and lusty ballad, 
and some admirable sonnets, came from his pen. His 
a\eratre merit is high, but he was capable of dropping 
into repulsive vulgarity. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LBSSING AND HERDER 

GoTTHOLD Ephraim Lessing (1729-81) is the first 
Ger&n examt>ie ot a man oi letters in the grand style. 
Of the poet's peculiar gilt he had, as he himself clearly 
perceived and frankly admitted, but a small share. He 

!>eloiigs to tiic kni«;hts of inklk'ct, to the order of Eras- 
mus and Voltaire. He wrote a great verse drama, but 
its greatness does not reside in its poetic quality. In an 
age of emotional expansion and effervescence he kept his 
head. His learning was vast, but in early life he dis- 
covered the danger of pedantry, and tlureafttT took care 
to guard against it. He held his scholarship in strict 
subjection to the Man Thinking. Whatever subject he 
took up he illuminatedi if he did not always convince. 
The line independence of his mind and his life is in itself 
a precious tradition ; his very character a sort of classic. 

The earliest writings of Lessing, consisting of prose 
comedies, epigrams, fables, anacreontics, and other poetic 
trifles in the reigning Saxon manner, contain but little 
that foretells the coming man. Born* at Kamenz and 
schooled at Meissen, lie entered the University of Leipzig 
in the lall of 1746, ostensibly to study theology. Like 
Klopstock he liad come from school well stuffed with 

941 
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Latin and Greek, and ambitious of literary distinction ; 
but unlike him he had not hitched his wagon to any par- 
ticular star. All the possibilities were open. In Leipzig 
he presently discovered, to quote his own words, that 
^" books might make him learned, but could never make 
him a man." He was appalled at his own awkwardness 
and ignorance of social forms. So he Uiuk up riding and 
fencing, and in other ways set about ac(juiring the style 
of a Saxon gentleman. By his cousin Mylius, a talented 
freethinker who was earning a precarious living by 
means of miscellaneous journalism, he was introduced to 
Madam NcuIkt and her Thespians. Soon he was at 
home before tlie scenes and behind. While at school in 
Meissen he had written a comedy wherein a conceited 
young pedant was made ridiculous. He now revised It, 
^and early in the year 1748 the Young Scholar was put 
on the hoards wiili -iiccess. The much-experienced 
Neuber, whose word was just then weighty in matters 
theatrical, spoke of its author as the German Moliere. 

This was enough, provisionally, for a youth of nine- 
teen to steer his course by. Lcssing's mind now began 
to teem with dramatic projects, and (hn ing the next two 
years four of them were carried to completion ; namely, 
Xhc Misogynist, the Old Maid, the Jews, and the Fw- 
thinker. Taken as a group, they belong to an «ra tihttt 
was closing. The characters, situations, intrigues, and 
tcclmic were dcri\cd by Leasing in the main from his 
reading of the French Theatre Italien, Rcgnard, Mari- 
waux, Destouches, and Holberg. Curiously enough, tlic 
influence of Moliere is hardly discernible. Everything 
smacks of a conventional and borrowed art. Important 
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ciiaracter.s Ixar such alien surnames as Damis, Chrysan- 
der, Valer (Valerius), Adrast. Thcophan, Lelio, Wums- 
hater (Woman-hater). There is always a fiUe d*intrigue 
called Lisetle. The distinguishing merit of the plays is 
their lively, close-knit dialogue. In two of them a seri- 
ous puri>ose is discernible: in the Freethinker to satirise^ 
the fanatic enemies of religion, in the Jews to plead for 
a more tolerant attitude of public opinion toward the 
sons of Israel. 

In 1748. the Neuber company having disbanded, 
Lessintr migrated to Berlin to try his fortune, with his 
friend Mylius, as journalist and literary free lance. Dur- 
ing the next few years he busied himself mainly with 
studies in classical philolc^ and modem literature, more 
especially with the history and theory of the drama. His^ 
reading took a wide range in Greek. Latin, Italian. Span-^ 
ish, French, and English. As the friend and pupil of 
Voltaire's secretary, Richier de Louvain, he came into 
personal relations with the distinguished Frenchman^ 
who had not yet quarrelled with his royal host at Berlin, 
and was regarded in conrt circles as the greatest man of 
the age. Lessing admired Voltaire greatly, but was not 
the man even in his youth to suspend his critical faculty 
before any terrestrial fact whatsoever. The coming 
author of Nathan was already applying this faculty to 
religion. lie had drifted far in the direction of the 
fashionable deism, hut his pugnacity was aruused no less - 
by the over-contident enemies of Christianity than by its 
orthodox defenders. As he said afterward : " The more 
rigorously the one side tried to prove their Christianity, 
the more doubtful I beuuuc . uiid the more arrogantly and 
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triumphantly the other side undertook to trample it under 
foot, the more I felt inclined to maintani it, at least in 
my heart.*' 

The first work of Lessing that is historically impor- 
^tant is Miss Sara Sampson, written in 1755. By way 
of accenting the fact that it dealt with ordinary folk and 
not with sccjHrcd kin<^s, he called it a "bourgfcuis trag- 
edy/* With almost equal distinctiveness he might have 
called it a prose tragedy, a domestic tragedy, or a lacri- 
mosc tragedy^ It was a challenge to the conventional 
dogfma which associated the idea of tragedy exclusively 
witli \bc ff)rm and style of the French type. "A bour- 
geuis tragedy/' exclaimed Lessing, " nrrcat heavens! Is 
there a word of any such thing in Gottsched's Critical 
Poetics? The play is essentially the child of its author's 
reading and theorising. Some twenty years before 
(1732) Lillo had dressed up a "talc of private woe" 
in his George Barnwell, proposing tiiat tears of sym- 
pathy should supply the place of the " absent pomp." 
The successful experiment interested Lessing. He took 
hints from Lillo, Congreve, Richardson and Swift, and 
evolvctl a play in which a sentimental English girl, hav- 
ing run away from her country home and her kind father 
^ with a plausible reprobate who promises to marry her, 
is poisoned by the former mistress of her lover, who 
thereupon commits suicide. A generation accustomed to 
weep over tlie heroines of Richardson wept also over 
Miss Sara, The play has its good points, but the char- 
acters, with the exception of Marwood. the jealous mis- 
tress, are rather tiresome, because of their mawkish and 
long-winded sentimentality. This was foreign to Lcs- 
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sing's nature; it came from his reading. But while Miss 
Sara was soon almost forgotten, and Lessing himself 
spoke of it as a hunchback child not to be cured by sur- 
gery^ it set a new fashion and made a breach in the ram- 
parts of pseudo-dassicism. Its fundamental situation, the 
man between two women, the one sentimental, the other 
passionate, recurs again and again in the dramatic pro- 
ductions of the ensuing epodi. 

How different is Minna von Bamhelm, the first Ger- 
man drama which proved to have in it the stuff that lives^ 
on and on! The Seven \'ears' War evoked in Prussia 
a patriotism. to which Germans had long been unaccus- 
tomed, save as tliey read about it in books. All at once 
the dream of antique heroism, of mt£^ty effort for great 
ends, of willingness to die for the fatherland, seemed to 
realise itself before their face and eyes. The result was 
a general exaltation of feeling, a heightened sense of 
present values. In this Lessing shared. He wrote a o»e^ 
act tragedy, Philotas, on the theme of patriotic self- 
sacrifice. Its setting, however, was antique, its matter 
without obvious bearing on present issues. By his resi- 
dence in Berlin, the Saxun Lessino^ liad become very much 
Prussianised. To be sure, his habit of seeing and takings 
the other side, wherever extreme partisanship lifted its 
voice, caused him to be set down in Berlin as a Saxon 
sympathiser. In Saxony, on the other hand, he bore the 
reputation of an arch- Prussian. And, indeed, he admired 
the Prussian kmg. Moreover, his best friends were Prus- 
sians^ and the closest of them all, Ewald von. Kleist , wa» 
a Prussian officer who fell at Kunersdorf. When Gleim, 
catching tlie patriotic infection, turned his back on ana- 
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creontic frivolities, and began to sing the victories of 
Fricdrich in stirring- Chevy Chase stanzas, Lcssing acted 

as his poetic mentor ; and on the publication of (jleim's 
Songs of a Prussian Grenadier (1758), Lessing suppHed 
a laudatory introduction. A little later the critic-scholar 
suddenly dropped his literary pursuits and became secre- 

-tary to General von Tauentzien, the Prussian command- 
ant at Breslau. llcic it was, at the rtnire of military 
operations, that Lessing, in daily as.suct.aion with mili- 
tary men, sharing their work, their ardours, and their 
diversions, saw and lived the life which is reflected in 
Minna von Bamhelm, 

Minute study of jMinua von Barnhcbn, such as our 
time is wont to hestow on the clasMcs of literature, has 
brought to light many traces of literary influence. But 
these things are relatively unimportant The salient his- 
torical fact is that here at last, and for the first time/ 

"genuine German life was brought on the stas^e with cap- 
tivating art. The characters are no longer bookish types 
speaking a conventional language, but real men and 
women, each with a distinct individuality, and all talking 
naturally under easily supposable conditions. In the 
motives and situations some concession is made to the- 
atric convention, but broadly speaking the comedy is 
witliout caricature in the direction of farce, and the sen- 
timent never degenerates into mawkishness. But dra- 
matic realism, lively movement and technical skill offer 
no guaranty of immortahty. Multitudes of good realistic 
plays ha\e Ijetn qnickls- foi tji^otten, jn>t because ihcy were 

■^too faithful to the life of their epoch in its trivial and 
quotidian aspects. The perennial charm of Minna von 
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Barnhchn is due lo the fact that the reader or spectator 
feels in it the pulse-throb, not only of human nature, but 
of human nature in a great and critical epoch. Peace 
had come after seven years of bitter internecine conflict ; 
men were asking how the wounds were to be healed, and 
what the Prussian triumph might portend for Germany. 
Lessing answers with a pleasant and tactful work of art 
The stiif-backed Prussian officer Teltheim is brought to 
his knees by the sprightly Saxon Minna, and the Saxon 
victory is so managed as to convey, without any preach- 
ing, a salutary lesson of laughter, peace, hope, and mutual 
understanding. There is no partisanship in Minna von 
Banihelm, nothing to leave a sting. It could be played 
in Leipzig, or even in Vienna^ as well as in Berlin. It 
was a national Gernmn deed. ....^ 
Just before going to Breslau, Leasing hail commenced 
issuing, in conjunction with his friends Nicolai, Mendels- 
sohn, and others, a journal called Letters Concerning the 
Newest Literature, It ran from 1759 to 1765, and con- 
tained, in Lessing^s contributions, the best literary crit- 
icism that had appeared in Germany up to that time. 
But urbanity was not one of its virtues. The idea was 
to emancipate criticism from the pettiness of cliques 
and factions, and tell the plain truth. But as the letters 
were largely devoted to mediocrities — ^Incompetent trans- 
lators, pretentious poetaster*?, and so forth — tliey now 
make the impression of a Hercules slashing among 
pygmies who might well enough have been left to the 
oblivion which Time mercifully provides for their kind. 
It is noticeable, however, that certain far-reaching ideas 

had already taken root in Lessing's mind; namely, that 
17 
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the French classical tragedy was not so (ireek as had been 
^supposed; that Shakespeare \\as more truly Greek than 
the Frenchmen — more nearly akin to the German gemus, 
and hence a better model for imitation. To enforce these 
ideas, with Aristotle in hand, and to drive tiiem home 
with clear analysis aiul supcrl) dialectic, was to he the 
task of the Hamburg Dramaturgy. But before lie took 
- up that task Lessing put himself at the head of European 
critics with his Laocoan (1766). 

The purpose of the Laocoan was to delimit the prov- 
inces of poetry and the plastic arts in such a way as to 
prove the necessary futility of minute description in the 
former and of symbolism in the latter. The subject had 
been treated by several English and French writers, and 
was closely connected in Lessing*s mind with the new 
Hellenism, which taught tliat the Greeks were the one 
source of light and the final authority in matters of art. 
If this was so, it followed that to understand the Greeks 
properly was to arrive at final canons. Lessing accepted 
this point of view, but there remained the problem of 
making- sure that the Greeks hatl been properly under- 
stood. The great apostle of the new Hellenism in Ger- 
many was WinckeJoiaan, whose enthusiastic descrip- 
tions of Greek statues opened a new era in archaeology 
and art critidsm. Why does Laocoon appear nobly calm 
in the statue, whereas Vergil makes him shriek with 
pain? Winckelniann's answer was: Hecause the statue, 
like all Greek statues, bodies forth an ethical ideal of 
''noble simplicity and quiet grandeur," Here Lessing 
takes up his argument contending that the sculptor was 
not concerned with ethics, but with physical beauty. In 
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due time tlie following dogma is made to emerge irom 
the discussion: From the nature of the means they , 
respectively cmptoy, plastic art is confined to the represen- | 
tation of things coexistent In space, that is, bodies; while* 1 
poetry must represent things sequent in lunc, that is, 
actions, i'rom this it follows that the descriptive poet* 
who tries to give a vivid impression of an object by 
describing its parts one after the other^ must necessarily 
fail, because the mind can never synthetise the details into^ 
an all it-once impression. 

The argument of the Laocoon is vuhierable at many 
points. Lessing was hardly the man to be a law-giver 
for the plastic arts, for of statues and paintings he had 
seen but little. When he wrote the Laocoon his eyes had 
never rested on a cast of tlie group, possibly not even on 
a drawing of it. He puts painting aiul sculpture together 
under the name of Maierei, as if they were the same 
thing. He writes of poetry as if its only aim were to 
produce a vivid mental image. Historical considerations 
are entirely lackin^^. The eighteenth-century thinkers 
had a subhnie laiih in tiie power of logical ratiocination ; 
and just as one of them would sit down among his books 
and evolve a complete theory, say, of prhnitive society, 
so another, with hand and eye quite unschooled, would 
boldly expound the ncrc -ii v principles of plastic art. 
But after all, the Laocoon is one o£ the most stimulating- 
pieces of criticism ever written. The difficulty is in cer- 
tain tacitly assumed premises. These granted, the clarity 
and cogency of the reasoning are beyond praise. The. 
book did not purport to be a systematic treatise, l)Ut a 
** ferment of thought and its miportance is to be found 
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in the ferment of thought that it produced in other minds. 
Says (iocilie, in speaking of its effect on himself and his 
contemporaries : / ** As by a hglitnnig-ilash the conse- 
quences of this splendid thought lighted up the way 
before us» and all previous criticism . . . was thrown 
away like a worn-out coat." 

As in the Laocoon, so in the Hamburg Dramaturgy . 
which has tlie value of a classic treatise on tlie tragic art, 

^ough in form it was a weekly journal conducted in 
connection with the so-called Hamburg National Theatre, 
Lessing proceeds on the h)-p(:>thesis Uiat it is possible to 
arrive at absolute canons of art, and that the way to 
do it is to study the Greeks. The most important num- 
bers are those devoted to Voltaire's Semiramis, Zaire, and 
Mirope, Thomas Comeille's Essex, Pierre Comeille's 
Rodogune, and Weisse's Richard the Third, Lessing*s 
attitude toward the Frenchmen is that of a keen and 
resourceful attorney for the prosecution. Voltaire is sub- 
jected to withering criticism, and even .he great Comeille 
fares badly. Shatepeare is exalted. It is shown that the 
wonderful rules of the hauie tragidie are in good part 
mere pedantries, based on a niisundcrstandinjc^ of Aris- 
totle. But tliere is always the implication that, once the 
great Stagyrite is correctly understood, the whole mat- 
ter is settled, because his rules were based on eternal facts 
of htunan nature. ** I could easily settle with Aristotle's 
prestige," he wrote, if I could do hkew i>e with his 
reasons." The impression is produced that fur Lessing 
the merit of Shakespeare was not so much in being Shake- 

' speare as in being a better Greek than Voltaire. 

That Lessing does not deal quite fairly with the 
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Frenchmen whom he assailed must be admitted. His 
gibes at Voltaire may be pardoned, since the greatness 
of Voltaire, as Lessing very well knew, does not reside 
in his tragedies* But it is different with respect to the 
elder Comeille, in whom all the world now recognises 
the representative of a noble and stately form art,' 
which had the same right to be, and to be itself, as had 
the art of Sophocles or of Shakespeare. But in Lessing's 
defence it must he said that he was not so much concerned 
to disparage the haute tragidie in itself as to shatter its v 
false pretensions and disillude its German imitators. For 
it was iioi content to stand on its own merit as French, 
but paraded itself, at least in critical discussion, as Greek ; 
and in Germany, where no Comeille or Racine had made 
his appearance, the reverence of the learned for a form 
and style conventionally supposed to be Greek had l^ecome 
a hampering- superstition. The times demanded not so 
much a judicial appraiser as a liberator who should tear 
off the mask. Lessing tore it off. 

The -valedictory number of the Hamburg Dramaturgy 
contained Lessing's famous renunciation of the name of 
poet. He declared that he did not feel the livini:^ spring , 
witlnn hail, and owed solely to his critical faculty what- 
ever success he had had as a poet; wherefore it annoyed 
him to hear the critical faculty disparaged. " They say 
it stifles genius," he wrote, "and I thought I had got 
from it something that comes very close to genius. I 
am a lame man who cannot possibly be edihed by a lam- 
poon against crutches." Mtnilia GaJp fti, the second of 
his three most famous plays, could hardly be better 
described than by calling it a tragedy begotten of the crit- 
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rical intellect, but of a critical intellect so keen and so 
perfectly disdplined as almost to deserve the name of 
» genius. The theme had liaunted his mind for years. 
Originally he had planned a Roman play on tlie Vir- 
ginia story^ with tevolution following the daughter's 
death by the hand of her father. Then he decided to give 
the tragic incident a modem setting, and to leave out the 
revolution. So Appins Claudius was converted into an 
art-loving Italian prince who has tired of his mistress 
and been set aHame by the fresh beauty of Emilia Galotti. 
By means of a plot hatched in the brain of the prince's 
superserviceable tool, MarinelU, Emilia^s betrothed lover 
is killed by pretended robbers, and she herself is " res- 
cued * and taken to llie castle of the prince. There she 
is killed by her father on her own petition, not because 
she is in any immediate danger from her pursuer, but 
^because she cannot trust herself to resist his seductive 
w iles. To the prince nothing liapi)ens. 

Aside from its dubious catastrophe, which is just a 
little shocking, reason about it as one will, Emilia Galoiti 
is a fine example of close-knit dramatic construction. 
The characters are lifelike, there is rapid movement, per- 
fect motivation, and never a sentence that does not tell. 
It was really a ** regular " tragedy of a new type, since 
the rules, in their essential import, were strictly observed. 
It is thus in a sense the starting-point of the modem 
tragic drama in Germany. Regularity was not to be the 
shibboleth of the comiujE!' epoch. Ijut LessinL;'s master- 
piece of technic remained as a beacon to warn off from 

» 

i subjective extravagance. Even in plays whicli disre- 
garded the warning its influoice is discernible. While in 

1 
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{orm only the tra^ged y of an ill-lated girl in far-off ItalyT^ 
it was closely related to the larger life of the time, be- 
cause it was taken as a caustic coninicnt on the ways 
of the ( icrman princehngs. Thus it helped in more 
ways than one to swell the current of revolutionary 
feeling. 

And now, leaving Lcssing's greatest work for consid- 
eration in a subsequent chapter, let us turn to the man 
who first brought home to Ins nation the idea tliat merit 
in hterature comes not by the imitation of models, how- 
ever goody but by or^nality, native vigour, and fulness 
of expression. 

It was not given to Johann Gottfried Hhrdef 
(1744- 1803 ) to create finished masterpieces of any knid. 
He had imagination, learning, historical insight, intellec-^ 
tual acumen and prophetic vision; but he lacked literary 
skill of the humbler sort — was not a good craftsman w 
the pen. His early writings, with which alone we are here 
concerned, are a shower of sparks struck from his mind as 
he read. He wrote in a fervour, digressing, rhapsodising, 
gathering in irrelevant material, and rarely giving his 
matter time to darify and arrange itself into a luminous 
argument. He is thus fragmentary, chaotic, difficult to 
read. Rut he is full of substance. In his work are found, 
along with much that is confused and erroneous, tlie 
germs of the whole literary movement that began with 
Goethe's Gots von Berlichingen and ended with the deca- 
dence of romanticism. He is the real father of the his- 
torical nictiiod. It vs as he who tirst expounded, in a large 
and impressive way,uhe idea tliat poetry is everywhere 
the evolutionary product of national conditions, and 
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that the criteria for judging it should be sought in tliat 
fact rather than in abstract and universal canons. He 
was the first apostle of the folksong and the founder of 

a new science of the Bibl^ 

Herder was born at Morungen, East rru^sia. studied 
theology at Konigsberg, and then tiled in Riga as 
teacher and preacher. As a student he read Rousseau 
and Hume, and discussed them with the young Kant, then 
unknown to fame. He also became acquainted with 
T on ANN Georg Hamakn ( 1 730-88) , an eccentric poly- 
histor then living^at K')nigsl)erg and immersed in the 
stttdy^Fancient and modem languages* Hamann had 
lived in England, having been sent there as a bookseller's 
agent ; but he had no mind for business, took to dissipa- 
tion, and presently brought up in the fitter. Then he 
repented of his sins and found in the Bible the mainstay 
of his new-bom soul. He began to study the Scriptures 
in Greek and Hebrew, divagated thence into Greek poetry 
and philosophy, delved into Arabic, and withal took a 
lively interest in Eng"lish, I icncli, ainl (iennan liurature. 
He taught Herder English, using Hamlet for a text-book. 
His oracular profundity gave him the sobriquet of the 
Magus of the North. By his multifarious studies, pur- 
sued with imagmative heat, he had acquired a keen sense 
of ethnic differences. Underneath all the differences, 
however, he found poetry oL some kind as a universal 
fact of primitive culture. '^Pjjetijc," he writes in his 
^sthetica in Nuce, '* is the moth er-tongue of mankind\ 
just as gardening is older than agriculture, paintmg tiiatr 
writing, song than declamation, similes than syllogisms." 
Odd fancies were mixed up with his ideas of pnim- 
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tive poetry. Thus he writes, again in the JEsthetka: 
" The repose of our ancestors was a deeper sleep, and 

their motion a reeling tlance. Seven clays they would 
sit in silence or meditation or amazement, and then 
ope their mouths in winged proverbs. The senses 
and the passions speak and understand nothing but 
images." 

(The half-truth that poetry is the mother-tongue of 
mankind, is the germ of Herder's message?) " It is cer- 
tainly true," he says, " that long before there was any 
prose, poetry had reached its greatest height . . . The 
first authors of every nation are poets, and the first poets 
are inimitable. ... In later times we have versified phil- 
i;M<pliy, but mediocre poetry.** These sentences are from 
the Fragments on Recent German Literature (1767-68), 
which were in form a running commentary on the LU- 
eraiwbriefe of Lessing. The general theme of the First 
Collection is the relation of language to poetry. " The 
genius of a nation's Lmguage," says Herder, " is at the 
same time the genius of its literature." This led to a spec- 
ulative account of the life and growth of language in gen- 
eral, thence to a consideration of the peculiarities of the 
German language as compared with other languages. In 
the Second Collection Herder paid his respects to the Ger- 
man imitators of Hebrew and Greek poets, arguing that 
the essence of a nation's poetry can never be transferred to 
the language of another people, becausc^e poetry reflects^ 
a psychic life that grew out of peculiar conditions of 
time and placjJ^ The Hebrews, he says in effect, looked" 
out on a nature that was different from that which we 
Germans know; their religion was not like ours, their 
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patriotism had another basis. The " roses of Sharon " 
and the cedars of Lebanon *' mean nothing* to a Ger- 

inaii ; ^ be effective, the pcietry oi nature must be poetry 
of the nature that one knows and feel^ So, too, the 
Greeks had their own pecuHar history, mythology, and 
environment, out of which their poetry grew ; the attempt 
to imitate them — ^this was shown by a series of penetrat- 
ing comparisons — results in artihcial productions which 
are neither Greek nor German. Herder s counsel to hiT" 
countrymen was that, instead of trying to imitate the 
Greeks, they make good translations of them, study their 
spirit, and learn therefrom to be original, even as the 
Greeks had been. ^ 
In the Critical Forests ( i/f^q ) Ilcrdcr subjected the 
new Laocobn to a searching criticism which exposed 
some of the weak points in Lessing's arg^ument. The 
most of the critique is occupied with matters of scholar- 
ship having no relation to the literary movement of the 
time, but toward the end Herder took exception to Les- 
suig's fundamental distinction between poetry and plastic 
art. This was, it will be remembered, that the former 
employs arbitrary signs successive in time, the latter 
natural signs coexistent in space. Herder pointed ou 
that the essential nature of poetry could not very well i 
here in a quality which it shared with music, dance, and 
ordinary speech. The distinctive thing about poetry, he 
thought, was energy — the " ppwer that resides in the 
words and, though it first passes throui;!! the ear, works 
immediately on the soul.'* But notwithstandini^ the dif- 
ference in their point of view and their theoretic conclu- 
sions, the two men agreed in their opinion of tame 
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descriptive poetry. 



it 



Action, passion, feeling! I, too. 



love them in poetry beyond all things else," exclaimed 
Herder. I, too, hate nothing so much as dead, stag- 
nant description, especially when it takes up whole pages 
and poems. Yet I do not hate it with such deadly hatred 

as to condemji every detailed picture, even should it be 
painted as consisting of coexistent parts. . . . Nor do I 
hate it because Homer does thus and so, and not other- 
wise. If I have learned anything from Homer, it is that 



yx)etry works by its energy.*^ So far as the ultimate 

nature of poetry is concerned, neither Lessin^'s formula 
nor Herder's has any great value; but tlie idea that it 
was power, rather than picturcsqueness or sentiment> 
proved very captivating to the young writers who' wei^e 
about to be known as Kraft Rentes, or power-geniuses. 
It was also interesllTiii;- to hear that the Greeks were, after 
all, only the Greeks, and that their poets had never been 
sent into the .world to furnish artistic norms for all men 
everywhere. 

Next came tiie Letters on OssioH' a nd the Songs of 

Ancient Peoples, and an essay on Shakespeai e — both pub- 
lished in 1773. By this time Herder had resigned his 
position at Riga, spent some months in France, and made 
^e acquaintance of Goethe^who was then studying law 
at Strassburg. The importance of the writings just men- 
tioned is largely due to the fact that the ideas they cmh^ 
tain were instilled, durmg Herder's memorable sojourn 
at Strassbuig in 1770-71, into the niind of a man who 
could turn them to account creatively. Macpherson*s| 



with great enthusiasm as tlie gospel of a new literary dis 




Ossian and Percy's Rcliques were 
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*r pensation. In his judgment the newly discovered Celtic 

^ t ytrd was quite connparable to Homer, and each was 
admirable because he had been the organ voice of his 
people " I shotild like to remind yofi," he wrote, ** that ' 
tiie poems of Ossian are songs, songs of an uncuhured, 
sensuous people. . . Know you that the wilder a peo- 
vple is, t>., the freer and more spontaneous in its action 
(for the word has no other meaning), the wilder, i,e., 
freer, livelier, more sensuous, more lyrically energetic its 
songs must be, if it has any. . . . Homer's rhapsodies 
and Ossian's songs were, so to speak, impromptus, 
because in their time there was no knowledge of anything 
else* After Ossian came the minstrels — ^weak and dis- 
tant followers, it is true, but still followers — until art 
came in and extinguished nature. 'I'hen men learned to 
torment themselves from youtli up with foreign lan- 
guages^ learning syllabic quantities which no longer 
came naturally by ear ; thqr learned to work according 
to rules which no genius accepts as rules of nature; to 
poetise subjects about which one cannot even think, 
still less muse or employ the imaLnuation; to feign . 
passions that we have not, and imitate psychic pow- 
ers that we lack — until everything became falsehood, 
-weakness, artificiality. • « • Poesy, which ought tcTlSe 
the most impetuous and self-assured daughter of the 
human s<jul, became tlie most uncertain, lame, and 
staggering." 

^' The essay on Shakespeare was an impassioned protest 
\ against the absurdity of judging the mighty Briton by 
• 1 the canons of French tragedy. It begins with a com- 
^ parativeiy calm account of tlie Greek drama, which is 
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explained as the natural product of Greek conditions. Its 

purpose, we are told, was to stir the soul by an illusion 
of reality, and Uiis end it attained by very simple means. 
In comparison with the drama of the Greeks, that of the 
French is described as a ''doll that lacks mind, life, 
nature, truth/' When the subject of Shakespeare is 
reached. Herder becomes rhapsodic and tortures the 
German language for superlatives. The drift of it all is 
that (^Shakespeare substituted complexity for the Greek 
simplicity^ and that he, too, was effective — tremendously v 
80. He made a drafna"3nFerent from fhat of the Athe- 
nians, because he had another tradition behtntt'lTim, an- 
other life about him. Pie had the genius to express that 
life in all its fulness, variety, rush, and pressure. His 
plays are likened by Herder to the surgin^^ sea. The 
seemingly disordered scenes are the outline of a divine 
theodicy." Shakespeare is the interpreter of nature in ^ 
all her tongues." " What," vociferates Herder, after an 
eloquent expo'^ition of King Lear, Shakespeare no dra- 
matic poetl He who embraces with his arm the hundred 
scenes of a world-event; who orders it all with his eye, 
filling it with one soul that breathes through it and gives 
it life; and who carries along with him, I will not say 
our attention, but otu: heart and all our passions, from 
beginning to end ! ** 

(^Herder's enthusiasm for '* wild folk furnished him 
with n ew criter ia of poetic merit. They were strong feel- 
ing, sincerity sen'suousncss. Where these were, he • 
fhought he heard the voice of nature; and he found it 
especially in the poetry of unlettered men, or of those 
who, if lettered, had kept their souls unharmed by ^e 
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corroding influence of conventionality and refinement. 
From his point of view, then, the greatest poets, such as 
Horner^ Ossian, and Shakespeare, had been at oiice folk- 
singers and poets of nature nature/' of course* include 
tng human nature). Following up his idea and making 
^ no very sharp distinction in his mind between the natural, 
which was aKva\ s p^ood, and the artificial, which was 
always bad, he began to make a collection; his object 
being to show that poetr y isJndeed a wil^flnwer that 
grows everywhere and flourishes best among rude 'and 
pffififtiWirien. Tlis work was published in T778~urTder 
the title Folksongs, which was wisely changed in later 
V editions to Voices of theJisijiiQ}%£ m ^QtiQ^t The selec- 



sources, and were all translated into German in imitation 

of the original form. Under the heading " Far North " 
were included songs from Greenland, Lapland, Rsthonia, 
Bohemia, Kamchatka. Then came the " Greeks and 
Romans/' represented by Orphic hymns, songs of 
Sappho, Pindar, Simomdes, a chorus from the Antigone, 
some songs of Catullus and Horace, and a few in monk- 
ish Latin. Under Romanic " were embrnced a few 
from the Italian and French, a large number from the 
Spanish. The heading Northern " was made to cover 
songs from the Edda, Scottish and English ballads, 
lyrics of Shakespeare and some songs from the Danish. 
I he sixth lKK)k was devoted to German sono^s. and among 
these were a few, hitherto unpublished, that had been col- 
lected by Goethe in Alsatia. Finally there was an appen- 
dix giving specimens of poetry from Madagascar and 




variety of literary 
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That this famous collection contained very hetero- 

^eiH'diis thing's is a matter of small impui Lance, (its sig- 
nilicance lies in the fact that it exhibited poetry as a uni-«^ 
versal fact of human nature and supplied new^ criteria 
for judging itj 

If Herder has appeared hitherto as a precursor of — » 
rornan ticism , he is still more so in a pamphlet which he- 
pubhshed in £775 uiuler the odd and liardly translatable 
title Auch etne Ph Uosophie der Geschichte. It is a. 
vehement attack on the Ap^e of Ki^i^htenm ent^ coupled 
, with an incidental defence of the despised Middle Agc^ 
** Can any one in the world fail to c:omprt:hend," he wrote, 
" that light does not nourish mankind ? That repose and 
luxury and so-called freedom of thought can never ndake' 
the general happiness and destiny? I am far from 
defending^ those everlasting- national movements and 
tknastatiuns, feudal wars, monkish arniu-^, pilgrimages 
and crusades; but I would fain explain them. And what 
a spirit breathes in it all I Ferment of human forces! 
Grand cure of the entire race by means of violent exer- 
cise! If I might use so bold a figure. Fate was winding 
up the great clock that had run down (doing it, to be 
sure, with much noise, and not expecting the weights 
to hang quietly) y and how the wheels did rattle 
A little farther on, after a bitter characterisation of his 
own epoch, he couiiiiues: "Be it as it may, give us back 
for many reasons your reverence and superstition, your -* 
darkness and ignorance, your disorder and rudeness of 
manners; and take in return our light and gur nnh^Jigf. 
our nerveless coldness and refinement, our philosophic 
rtaccidity and human wretchedness! ** 
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This by no means represents Herder's final attitude, 

but the booklet is significant — ^like Goethe's warm enco- 
mium of Gothic architecture, published two years earh'er 
— of tlie coming cliange of feeling toward tlie Middle 
Ages. 
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THE YOUNG GOETUE AND THE STORM AND STRESS " 

The time 'was at last ripe for the ccHning of the king. 

But let his kingship be looked for in no one period of his 
hfe, in no one phase of his work; rather in the totaHty of 
his many-sided, finely balanced, and marvellously clear- 
sighted genius. 

Goethe. ch risig|i£ii_[ohann Wolfgang,^ w?«i hr*^ 
I'Vankfort-on-the-Main in 1749 an d died at Wcirnar^^ 
1832. Hy Ins mother he 'vv'as^naginative and artistic, 
by hiV father precise, methodical, studiously observant of 
his own ways. The blddd that Bowed in his veins was 
full of opposing potentialities. In his youth he was as 
capricious as an April day; now taciturn, distraught, 
brouding over nameless woes; again jovial, hilarious, 
ready for the wildest lark ; one moment a sentimentalist 
revelling in the joy of tears, the next a satirist turning 
his weapons back upon himself, or a phlegmatic observer 
surveying his own vagaries in the white light of reason. 
He knew all moods, passions, enthusiasms. He had in 
him the germs of a poet, a painter, a mystic, a ration- 
alist, a scholar, a man of science, an administrator, a 
devoted publicist. 

The atmosphere of the Goethe household in Frankfort 
18 263 
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was one of patrician reflne tnent. The family lived rather 
simply in social contact widi the best people in a com- 
mercial city of some thirty thousand inhabitants, where 

there was neither prince nor court. An aesthetic appeal 
was always present in the form of books, pictures, music, 
and reminiscences of Italy — a subject on whicli pater- 
familias was fond of dilating. If there was wealth, 
according to the standards of the time, there was no 
exclusiveness, and iiu pampering of the children. The 
boy Wolfgang saw much of the plain people, and learned 
to love their language and their ways. 

In the free city of Frankfort national feeling was at a 
low ebb. The burgliers were proud of their position 
as a constituent of the empire, and when an emperor was 
to be crowned tiiey crowned him with elaborate ceremo- 
nial. For the rest they cared little for the empire, and 
felt themselves nearer to Paris than to Vienna. Perhaps 
the most lasting impression made on the mind of the boy 
Goethe by the jxiliiical conditions of his native city was 
a certain lond ieehng for the picturesquenes^ of old local 
custom, and for the pomps and mummeries of public 
authority; in especial a lialjit of regarding the empire a s 
a. venerable svmb >1 not to be taken very seriously, save 
with the poetic imaginaiion . In the fainily disputes over 
the Seven Years* War — the mother's people were Aus- 
trian sympathisers — ^the boy sided with his father in 
favour of the Prussian king. The occupation of Frank- 
fort by a French army in 1759 brought a host of new 
impressi*)ns. For the sake of his French, Wolfgang was 
allowed to attend the French theatre which the city's 
unwelcome guests provided for their own amusement 
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From a French comrade of his own age, the son of one 
of the actresses, he quickly picked up co]k>quial French. 
He saw French comedies, occasionally a tragedy, and 

soon felt equal to the writing of a French play. He read 
Racine and Corneille, and tried to master the doctrine of 
the unities. But this task he soon gave up in disgust, 
concluding with precocious wisdom that the plays were 
better than the theory. 

What is important in all this is tliat l)y the time 
he was twelve years old Goethe was an accomplished^ 
young Frenchman — at home in the French drama, and 
accustomed to look at all things theatrical from the 
French point of vie>y . Later his mind underwent an 
anti-Gallic revulsion, but impressions had been received 
which must certainly be counted in with the totality of 
later influences that made it impossible for him, in the 
Napoleonic era, to take sides with the virulent haters of 
France. 

In 176^^ Goethe entered the .U4H^<^4:jmitY of LdpiLSd 
registering, in accordance with his father's w_ishj as al 
studen ^ of faw- He was a good Latinist, but no Grecian| 
at all, had a smattering of Italian, and rather more than 
a smattermg of English. Already poetry was his ruling 
passion. He had filled divers volumes with juvenile 
verse, and he had high hopes of light and leading from 
the Leipzig professors, especially from Geilert, who was 
then at the height of his popularity. But he was disap- 
pointed. No one took any interest in his poetic aspira- 
tions, and the academic mill was just Uicn grind in[^ no 
grist that he could assimilate as food. So he turned his 
back on it — ^with emotions that were afterward cynically 
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recordeH in Fansf. In a few months he ^avc up hope 
and fell into a moping melancholy. Then came a dis- 
tracting love-affair with Annette ft^fa^nlcnpf — ^the first 
in a long procession of terrestrial muses — which revived 
the dying lyric flame, and at the same time furnished the 
central motive for a little play, Die Lanne dcs Vcrlicbtcn. 

Aside from juvenilia that may be neglected, the earli- 
est phase of Goethe's lyric gift is seen in the recently dis- 
covered collection, Annette^^ dating from 1 767, and in the 
New Songs^ published with music in 1769. The Annette 
poems are in the gallant, erotic vein. They reveal a 
youth occupied with the stirrings of sexual passion, and 
turning his hand to petiies poesies in the conventional 
Saxon style. A model can be found for nearly every 
one of them. The personal note, if they have one, is a 
note of boyish kiiowingness. The Nczi' Songs have a 
like savour, but are more terse and more original in 
expression. These too, however, convey a suggestion 
of mental origm ; of being a clever moralist's comment 
rather than a poet's cry. Love is treated, not indeed 
ignobly, but with little depth or delicacy of feeling. Yet 
they are realistic. Schiller's earliest love-songs tell of 
cosmic harmonies and the prenatal afhntty of soul for 
soul; Goethe's of amorous dalliance, of the half-stolen, 
half-permitted liberties of the lover, of the dangerous pull 
of desire, and of the blessedness, for man and maid, of 
having resisted it. At the time, Goethe thought the songs 
artless and likened them to wildflowers growing by the 

' First publiahed by Suphan in the Deutsche Rundschau for July, 
X805, and afterwanls included in the Weimar edition of Goethe, 
vol 3S. 
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brook. But the effect of spontaneous artlessness is just 
what the reader of to-day does not find in them. That 
is a later development. 

Die Laune des VerHebten, «>., the Lover's Wayward 
Humour^ is a pastoral in lightly tripping alexandrines 
that pulsate with life, notwithstanding the eflPeteness of 
the genre and the tenuity of the matter. The theme is 
the punishment of an over-jealous lover, and the over- 
jeaious lover is Goethe himself. The effect of his lite- 
rary disillusion at Leipzig had been to put htm out of 
humour with ambitious projects, and to convince him 
that he would do best at first with little things arrow- 
ing out of his own experience. This conviction guided 
him aright into his foreordained path of ** confession." 
This first little play, to be sure, was laboriously filed and 
polished, but that and its successor, the Fellow Culprits, 
were the last of his poetic " efforts." After that the 
things welled up of themselves from that living spring 
which Lessing ruefully admitted that he could not find 
in himself. Goethe wrote henceforth to relieve emotional 
tension by stating the case in imaginary form. His 
characteristic process was to he rapid, unconscious, at 
times even somnambulistic; yet always a faithful ren- 
dering of the inner agitation. And of the outward fact, 
too. His sketching and drawing, which he worked at 
industriously under Oeser at Leipzig, and practised for 
many years thereafter, hel])ed to make him a keen 
observer of things in general; and when retlection had 
shown him that all things, whether men like them or not, 
have their place in nature's scheme, and hence some pos- 
sible value in the artistic expression of life, he was fitted 
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to be the prince of realists as well as the prince of 
dreamers. 

h\ the fall of 1768 Goethe retiirnetl to his Fran l^-fnrt _ 
home desperately ill. For a year and a half he led the 
secluded life of an invalid, occupied with brooding 
thoughts, With curious studies in magic and alchemy, and 
with musings and debates on the subject of religion. 
While at the lime the blessing was hardly visible beneath 
its deep disguise, it was really no misfortune for him to 
have heard, at the age of twenty, the winnowing wings 
of Death. His saintly friend, Fraul ein von K lettenbeig, 
who was eager to have him make his peace with Ijod 
in her way, was unable to make luiii see that he had been 
a very great sinner; but he envied her her calm and went 
with her to th e meeting of the local pietists . He learned 
to speak their language and to be very devout in their 
way. Erelong the current of a larger life swept him 
away from them, but it had became for ever impossible 
for him to think otherwise than nobly and tenderly of 
genuine religious feeling. He had been deeply touched 
by its mystic appeal, and henceforth religion was one of 
the great and revered facts of human existence. In time 
men called him a pa|;<in and an eueiiiy of Christianity; 
but modern literature owes to him some of its most 
exquisite and sympathetic portrayals of the religious 
life. 

In deciding to continue his law studies at Strassbui^, 

Goethe was actuated principally by a desire to perfect his 
command of French. He had hitherto fell iumself half 
a Frenchman, and was wont to write many of his familiar 
letters in French, with copious sprinklings of verse. 
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But in Strassburg, on French soil, it was fated that he 
should draw nearer to the fatherland. He fell in with 
a group of young countrymen whose Teutonic French 
was derided by those to the manner bom — ^with the result 
that they decided to drop the foreign tongue and stand 
on their dignity as Germans. This anti-Galh'c feehn^; ^ 
was tlien '^^'fPHlftt^' d bv intercourse w ith Herd yr ^ into a 
fervi4 enth uMam for thinixa (^ erman, and especially fo r 
t he nati'Tinl rlcmcnt in r>'H-try._ The famous names 
appeared to him in a new hght. He began to think of 
Homer, vSliakcspeare, and Ossian as mighty voices of 
nature — the nature in which they had severally been 
rooted. T he great criteria of merit-p so the new gospel 
seemed to say — were genuinene ss, for ce, nati ve vigour, 
the smell of the soil ; the signs pTTTegeneracy were imita- 
tion, artinclairty, over-refinement^ sohcitude alxnit con- 
vefltional rules. It was a corollary of this doctrine that 
the songs'of the rude forefathers and of tmlettered folk 
in the present were actually better than the imitative 
productions of learning and culture. In his Fragments 
Herder had admonished the ambitious German poet to 
" study the superstitions and sagas of the forefathers and 
adapt them to the poetic spirit of the present." Let 
him don the goatskins of the prophet," said Herder, 
" and wander through the mythologies of the old skalds 
and bards, as well as those of his ow^n honest country- 
men." Herder was already making, for the private 
delectation of himself and his betrothed, Karoline 
Flachsland, a collection of German poems whidi seemed 
to him the true expression of feeling and uf the whole 
soul." " Do not be surprised," he wrote to her, " tliat 
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a young Lapp who does not know his letters, has never 
been to school, and hardly has a God, sings belter than 
Major Kleist. For the Lapp sang his song on the wing, 
as he was gliding over the snow with his reindeer, im- 
patient to see Lake Orra, where his sweetheart lived; 
but Major Kleist made his song by imitation from a 
book." 

Under the influence of such ideas Goethe became a 
" collector — th cjif-t real cMjlcctrii- ill f.erm any, since Herder 
was getting his gems from books— lut i 11 s iu;> . On a 
tour througli Alsatia he gathered a dozen, catching ihem, 
as he said, from the throats of ancient grandams, and 
sent them to Herder as a priceless treasure. " All girls 
who wish to find favour with me/' he declared, shall 
learn them and sing them. My sister shall copy the 
music for you. N. B., the old tunes as God made 
them." 

But literary theories and enthusiasms do not make a 
poet, else Herder should have been one. It was love» 
again, that gave the lyric impulse; and how different 

from the New Songs of Leipzig are the really new songs 
_that were inspired by the country maid Fried^pke^Brion 1 
We no longer hear clever conceits or echoes of conven- 
tional sentiment, but genuine bird-notes that sing them- 
selves and have no need of any cunning derived from 
reflection. Take th e iUay Festival and note how perfectly 
true it rings : 

Wie herrlich Iciu hlel 
Mir die Naturl 
Wie gldnzt die Sotinc^ 
Wie kKiU die Flur I 
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O Lieb*, 0 Uebe, 
So gcldm schifH, 
Wie Morgenwoiken 
Auf jenm Hifhn. 

The songs which were written by Goethe during the 
next few years of his life, after he had thus found him- 
self as poet, opened a new era in German lyrism. His 
art is seen at its best in such poems as the May Festival, 
Welcome and Parting, On the Lake, New Lave, New 
Life, Restless Lave, Comfort in Tears, To the Moon, the 
Kifig in Thxile. It is no doubt a simple art; compared 
with the wonderful word-craft of Keats or the imagina- 
tive splendours of Shelley, it seems almost tame. ^But 
in its^implicity i ts pow er r esides . It is b.i^ ^nt^ ^hfin[ytp^ 
fijflity tfi t he truth: nowhere is th ere anything scintil- 
lant or eva^ ^f rated ^ In these songs theJloiX-oL uuiaan 

t Seems t^) blend with a deep jov in the visible forms of th e 
outer wor ld, and a sufflrestion of feeling too deeo for 
\N ords]s^K)n ve^ ed by means of tfes cri ptive. to uches that 

"^e^pied exactly from natiire. Thjs i awiou s litt le ** Wan- 
derer's Night-song." beginiiinc^ Ubcr alien Gipfchj^j^^ 
RuhT'is an example in pouil. ( jt^was Goethe's discov ery 
diat the finest poetic effects are producil ^e by the simplest 
means, through the power of sugge stion jT Ke^ggt^ 
of the romantic epoch — Eich"en3orff,' (Jhland, Heine^ 

'^Inrike, Miiller— all caught the tricl< from him, or cane^ht 
^t froni_thc folksong, as he had done . It is a matter of 
wakingrespon^^ by touching the rijgJjt^hjtfxLjn 

the right way. The reader of Goethe has no difficulty 
in understanding Wagner's paradox that the greatness 
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of a poet is to be measured by what he refrains from 

saying. 

When Goethe returned to Frankfort as licentiate in 
law, in the summer of 1771, a world of new ideas and 
bitter-sweet memories were jostling one another in his 
inner being. His imagination, now drawn to masterful 
heroes with German blood 111 their veins, was already 
cornniuiiing with two doiiglity fig^ures of the sixteenth 
century : Gotz von lierlichingen and Faust. In a few 
weeks he had turned the autobiography of Gotz into a 
series of vivid dramatic pictures which so engrossed him 
that he forgot Homer, Shakespeare, and everything.** 
The rules were of course flung to the winds. On read- 
ing the manuscript, Herder wrote : " Shakespeare has 
spoiled you." In a docile spirit Goethe replied that the 
thing would have to be melted up and recast. In _i 773 
he made a revision antl published it anonymously as Gotc 
von Bcrlichin^en ivith the Iron Hand^ It caused a great 
and a very wholesome sensation. The ycung Frankfort 
lawyer had suddenly blazed out as the cynosure of the 
German firmament To be sure, the ** bewitching mon- 
ster " did not fail, even in the first excitement, tu draw 
the hre of the sober-minded. Lessing, who saw clearly 
enough that something remarkable had happened, made 
the oracular comment : " He fills intestines with sand 
and sells them for ropes. Who? The poet, peradven* 
turc. who turns a man's hfe-liistor) into (lia]r>gue and 
proclaims it as a drama." Since then many and many 
a critic has complained that Gotc is not a well-constructed 
play; yet there it stands, proof against the tooth of 
time, a monumental literary triumph. And, after all. 
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when it is well acted it is highly effective on the 
stage. 

The reason for its effectiveness in the theatre and 
for its literary classicity is the same: il is surcharged with 
hfc^and the life is genuin e,- From the tectonic point ol 
^iew no doubt hmilia Galotti is the better play; but how 
much more there is i n Gutc to see, to fh^'p^ ^"d *^ ^'^U 

'rtie whole sixteenth centuryJ^-Xoii|ured_bad\. V\'e have^ 

fighung aiul love-making and negotiating: feudal foray, 
attack, and defence; court intri^uCj^^^blic aff airs, the^ 
state of the law, th eclash of ^ pinion and prejudice, 
le adhhi^iSmtion o{ justice by the Verne. _ We have th e 
(Tomestic life of high and low, the wandering gipsv, the 
bunnng ^nd m arauding peasant.. There is an almost 
bewildering variety of characters, each sneakin g his qat -^ 
ural language and living himself out^ his own way. 
liardly a phase in *flie life of the time canTieHiought o[_ 
tliat is not reflected sooner or later in Z'oii Bcrlu hin- 
gen. And thrcjugh it all as a connecting^ thread runs the 
idealised life-history ot ^fl^j^Jumself^ concei j f^ as ^ 
c l^amplon ( f freedom ^ a nd self-help in an age of anarchy. 
NoTdoubt certain parts arc rather loosely ciShn'ectetTwilh 
the central tragedy: others, perhaps, are unduly elabo- 
rated, because the eye of Goethe rested a hltle too_f£n(ll^ 
on this ancr tnat deUiil of his pfcture. B^.^their great 
variety anS' their rapid changes the scenes made'unpre- 
cedented demands on stage-craft, but the imagination is 
never baffled or seriously perplexed. It easily supplfes tlie 
niissinglinks of logic and history. ^' ' 

The author ol Gois had notTjeen spoiled by Shake- 
speare, nor did he imitate Shakespeare in the sense natu- 
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rally carried by that phrase. It is time that misconceptiofi 

were laid to rest. Goethe did not bcloiig" to the order of 
imitators. All his life long, it is true, he was a great 
taker of what suited his purpose; just as Shakespeare had 
been, and just as Homer would no doubt appear to have 
been if we knew more of his antecedents. But whatever 
he took he transmuted and vitalised with his own genius. 
In writin g GotzA ie was influenced not so much by Shake- 
speare as by th exonception of Shakespeare that he ha^ ^o t 
■fy/ww ^ffdfif I who knew little and cared little about the 
dramatic art. V ^Vhat Herder admired in S h akespeare was 
t he exuberant life, the mighty int er action of jiistorigH 
f^d passional forces^ that he found in him He saw in 
him the wonderful mirror of an epoch; but the artist, 
the playwright, he hardly saw at all. Shakespeare, who 
atfected him so powerfully in the reading, was set down 
as AaUire's mag-ician, wlio had done his wonders m a 
spirit of sublime la\vlessne<> s. This notion of the great 
Elizabethan was taken over by Goethe in the form of a 
perfervid but utterly uncritical admiration. Naturally 
enough, therefore, to Shakespearise was, for him, to be 
original Shakespeare had been; in other words, to lay 
hold of German life in the fulness thereof and handle it in 
a bold, free way, without inquiring at every step whethei^ 
this or that was permissible under the rules. 

And then the subject-matter of the play was revolu- 
Liuiiary. Gotz was not presented as a pestilent rol)ber 
knight, warring against the forces that were making fur 
public order, but as the champion of a good cause — tlie 
C lause of individual freedom and self-reliance . He ap- 
peared as a pattern of sturdy German virtues, while 
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empire and churcli were made to play a rather shabby role 
of intrigue and oppression. Gots was thus in a double 
sense a manifesto of freedom, and it proved that Ger- 
many was all ready for just such a declaration of 

independence. 

And then came, in 1774, the Sufferings of Young 
IVerther — written in a month of such intense abstraction 
that it was likened by Goethe himself to the trance of a 

sleep-walker. From the point of view of common-sense, 
wiiicii happens to coincide in this case with that of 
science, Werther is a morbid book. The suicide of a. 
young man because of a disappointment in love is not a 
subject on which a healthy imagination likes to dwelt. 
Nevertheless, t he melancholia of adolescence, as psychol- 
ocfi^its now call it, is a human fact. Goethe himself had 
suffered acutely from the malady, and in intercourse with 
sentimental friends ^lad noted that feel ing too mu^ 

atid dnm|f tinthi ng make a danL^iTnn-; comhinatiQp . In 
certain moods emotional excess struck him as a matter of 
mirth, in others as a trajric peril. The tragic peril is 
the theme of Werther. In writing the novel Goethe 
expelled the virus from his own system, never intending 
a contribution to the ethics of suicide, but only a faithful 
rendering of the melancholy vision that had possessed 
him. That the characters and incidents of the tale are 
a thinly veiled transcript of reality is well known. 

Of all the sentimental novels of the eighteenth cen-^ 
tnry, Werther is easily the best Richardson, Rousseau, 
and Slcrnc j^ive us the sentimental ai^e in saturated solu- 
tions; Goethe proffers a concentrated extract. His hyper- , 
aesthetic, weak-willed, and toward the end rather maud- 
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Itn hero no longer draws tears from mankind, because 
the modem reader is rarely able or willtng to receive the 
pathetic tale naively and to suppress, for the time being, 

his sense of humour. This, liowcvcr, was what Goethe 
did, who was himself richly endowed with humour. 
In other works of his, both before and after Wertker, 
there is humour enough; but this particular tale was 
to be a record of "sufferings" which the reader 
was expected to take very seriously, regarding them 
always from the sufferer's point of view. And how * 
fine the workmanship is! While his predecessors in 
the epistolary novel are generally diffuse and often mawk- 
ish, Goethe is terse, rapid, natural. Never before had 
the German language been made to do such work in the 
rendering of temperamental subtleties. x\s the seasons 
change, the moods of Werther conform to those of the 
outer world, >fatiir^ Ifr^wg at one time a sympathetic 

friind Mi l llip sniirre nf all hiprh inspiration nl ni 
a cruel all-devouring monste r. A new feel i nir for Naluic 
— something deeper, more mystic, more passionate, than 
h ad been expressed before^mes into German literatu re 

In his youth Goethe succeeded best with heroes of the 

Werther type, that is, with sentimental weaklings who 
are easily swayed by gusts of feeling, or perhaps by bad 
advice. He wrote, indeed, part of a Prometheus^ which 
contains a fine soliloquy of the heaven-defying Titan, and 
he planned a Julius Caesar; but the strong man of stead- 
fa si mind was not in his line. I Hs favomitp form y f^ 
t rai^edy was the situation of a woman whom her love r 
abandons, either from sheer fickleness of character or 
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from prudential considerations. So it is with Marie in 
Gotc von Bcrlichingcn. In^^Claj'i i'o , again, we hji v'^ a 
v ^illati n g luver w ho, on the advice of a cold-blooded 
fn fprif jl pT Tiy ts hiT nfr" nvei uSlll svvLe.thcai tTluin' TT flien 
done to death by her offended brothe r. The sickislTTt r- 
nando IrT^^ttcrtirst deserts his adorable wife Cecilia, 
ancTtlien his adorable mistress Stella — each time for no 
definable reason except the desire of a diange. When 
the trio come together by accident, after a lapse of years, 
there is a conflux of tears and tender memories, in which 
womanly spunk plays no part. The distressed but mag- 
nanimous wife finally suggests to Stella that they share 
their recovered treasure together, and Fernando con- 
sents. In a later revision of the play, as is well known, 
Goethe rejected this bigamous solution of his dramatic 
problem and made Fernando shoot himself. This is no 
doubt better from a theatrical point of view ; but the orig- 
inal solution is highly signiticant as showing how far he 
was willing to go, under the stress of youthful radical- 
ism, in taking the side of the afflicted heart against the 
conventional usage of society. 

Finally, there is a tragedy of desertion in Faust. 

When Goethe began to dramatise the Faust-saga, it is 
ptobable that he had no thought of carrying his dramatic 
action beyond the grave. In a sense, to be sure, the fate 
of Faust after death was the crux of the whole problem. 
Tile legcml had presented him as a bold bad man damned 
for deliberate sin. But liis sin. at least tlie root of it, was 
intellectual curiosity, which, for the age of enlightenment, 
was no sin at all. Nor could intelligent folk of the new 
era be expected to take much interest in the witless 
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Mephostophiles of the legend. Neither the easily deluded 
Faust nor the easily triumphant devil would do. On 

the other hand, tlic leai^nc with the devil, cunceived as in 
some sense or other a spirit of evil, was a fundamental 
datum without which there could be no Faust at all. It 
is clear that from the first Goethe thought of the old 
mao^ician who had sold his soul for a mess of pottage as 
a liiaii l)etter than his reputatiuii ; as a liianic tnith-seeker, 
in whose nature there were the very largest potentiahiies 
of good as well as of evil. He began to think of him 
as an academic polyhistor who had been driven by acute 
disgust with the futility and narrowness of book-learn- 
ing to league himself with an c\il spirit, in urder that 
he might really live. And then, following a meagre hint 
of the story, he caught a vision of this transformed 
Faust as falling in love with a beautiful girl, making 
havoc of her life, deserting her in her shame and remorse, 
and iiiicdly witnessing her pitiful death in prison. The 
tragedy f>f Fatist and Margaret was written, substantially 
as the world knows it from the hnal version of 1808, in 
1774 and 1775* In those early scenes Faust appears as a 
rakish man who cannot resist the pull of carnal desire, 
yet has a conscience that puts him on the rack for liis 
sins. Mephisiopheles, with hardly a trace of the legen- 
dary devil, is a cynical abettor of Faust's lust — ^a person- 
ification of that particular evil spirit which prompts a 
man to obey impulse and passion rather than conscience 

and will. 

One ine\ itably asks what was to come after the death 
of Margaret, and how it was all to end. That something 
more was to come is not in the least open to doubt. Fol* 
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lowing the lines of the puppet-play legend in a general 
way, the play was to represent, like Gotjs von Berlichin- 
gen, a whole life-history in a succession of scenes and pic- 
tures. Faust was to appear in the great world, that is, 
at the court of a pmice. He wns to marry the phantom 
Helena and become by her tiie father of a wonderful 
clairvoyant son. At last, in all probability, he was to 
find some occupation which would make life seem seri- 
ously worth while, and to die unsatisfied yet glad of hav- 
ing h'ved. The final details were to be so uianaged that 
the reader or the spectator would feel that such a man 
as Faust, notwithstanding^ all his sins and errors, would 
be safe in the hands of the Eternal Pardoner. But there 
is no reason to suppose that the judgment of heaven was 
to be anticipated on the stage. Faust was to be left at 
death, as all men are left, in the hands of his Maker. 
That Goethe ever planned a mere repetition of the old 
tragedy of sin and damnation is very improbable, for 
the reason that he all along identified Faust with himself 
and made him tlie mouthpiece of his own most intimate 
feelings. A young poet does not plan to send his own 
soul to perdition. 

In November, 1775 , Goethe paid the young Duke of , / 
Weimar the memorable visit which resulted in linking 
the rest of his life to the little Thuringian city on the 
lim. For some time previous to this momentous change 
in his life he had been occupied with the tragedy of 
Egmont, which thus really belongs to his pre-Weimarian 
youth, though it was not entirely finished until 1 787. It 
i<^ a superb character-study, but somewhat lacking in 

dramatic movement and tension. Egmont is a pendant 
10 
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to Gots von Berlichingen, in that he too regards him- 
self as a martyr to liberty. In order to make Egmont 

" free,'* Goethe converted him from an elderly man with 
a large family into a young cavalier who solaces his 
leisure hours with the low-born but bewitching Clarchen. 
A strange fascination goes out from him on account of 
his amiable personality. But the buoyancy of temper 
which trusts and laughs and declines to worry, blinds 
him to the obvious dangers which other men can see; 
thus it becomes the tragic weakness that carries iiim to 
his doom. Goethe had come tn ])c]i( ve th?^ ffT*^ tt*^ 
are impelled through life ]>v a ni\\^[crnnis puwcr which 
i s neither reason nor instinct nor volition. He called it 
"^' ^ the (Itnioa ic." and had much to say, first and last, alK)ut 
tlie matter. What he meant by the demonic would seem 
to be the unexplained residuum of personality, as mani- 
fested in men of an impetuous but at the same time self* 
reliant disposition. Egmont is done to death by the 
demonic power of his happy-go-lucky temperament. 

After liis settlement in Weimar as a member of the 
ducal council of state, Goethe devoted himself strenuously 
to the public service, in various branches, and allowed his 
unfinished literary projects to remain unfinished. Gradu- 
ally his mind underwent a momentous change; and 
^when, presently, the poetic impulse reasserted itself, it 
was to seek e3{ jpri>Mlnn for a new order of emotions and 
ideas. Meanwhile, a group of young writers — for the 
most part friends of his wlir^ had caught something of his 
spirit — were actively furthering the literary revolution. 
The most important of them were Klingy . Leisewitz, 
Wagner I. nz^ and MuUer. A wild play of Klinger, 
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called Stur^ und Drang , or Storm and Stress, has fur-v 
nished a convenient name for the period and the move- 
ment; and the phrase has become a part of the general 

vocabulary, both in German and Enghsh, for denoting" 
the impetuous radicah'sm of youth. Of the group in 
general it may be said that tlie genre tliey most a£Eected 
was the pr ose tragedy of passionate err or; but they also 
expressed themselves in l3rric verse, in sentimental tales, 
and satiric pasquinades. r^^'^*Th|^iN Klif NGER ( 1 752- 
1831), the most pro(hictive and the most extravagaut of^ 
tiiem all, is best known for his plays Storm and Stress 
and the Twins, and for his tumultuous Life of Faust, 
whidi is a narrative with interspersed dialogues. 
T oHANN Anton Leisewitz (i 752-1806) wrote the 
tragedy Jiiliits of Taroitutn, dealing, like Klinger'sN 
l^rius, with the subject of two contrasted and mutually 
hostile brothers. Ja kob Michael Rein hold T.exzj ^ 
(1751-92) was a gihed lyrist, who became insane and 
died in abject misery, lie wrote plays of a more or less 
revolutionary tendency (the Tutor, the Soldiers), and 
left an unfinished epistolary novel, the Hermit, which 
shows the influence of Werther, Jtuxric h Leopold^ 
Wagner (1747-79), best known for his play VM 1 nfan- 
/.< /(/(\Tmd a iwtalTtflalent for the diaiiia, but his realism 
is sometimes ail too repulsive. I\ru:i>rich Miller v*^ 
(1749- 1 825), Ijetter known as Maler Miiller, is at his 
best in the play Golo and Genevieve. 

The animating spirit of the " Storm and Stress " was 
the ^\^r/it nt .inu.ito revolt a^> ainst the conventional 
standards of life and of literature. The battle-crie s w ere 
^rffff^*^! Cr"'"''i r^^l^- nature^ frenius meaning lawless- 
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neps^ and na ture heiny ronceivetl in the spirit nf Rnussytii 



J ignoiantly worshipped as the ardietypal genius. There 
was a disposition to attack social arrang^ements, or at 

least to put them on trial before the tribunal of feeling. 
The passionate soul at war with society, or caught some- 
how in the meshes of a galling social bondage, was the 
favourite form of tragic pathos. Fe eling, instinct, ap d 
H>assion were r€^ar>.K-'i l .•I-, the Luih' u'l'lc clcmcpis of 
I human nature . As a German writer puts it tersely, 
Umaiur was appealed to against Vnmtur, As for style, 
the worst of shortcomings was tamencss, the greatest of 
merits an unbrid l*^ wigryv y^^^lgj. Hence an 
I appetence for hyperbolic diction, wild comparisons, repe- 
/ titions, broken sentences. perfcr\ id exclamations. Curi- 
ously enough, it became tlic custom to speak ol the amor- 
phous prose play, in which the creative ego ran' riot 
through the principles of dramatic construction, as £ng- 
) liSlli^' England was regarded as the land of freedom. 



In the year l y 8 1 a play appeared which made all 
previous manifestoes of the literary revolution seem tame 



(i759~~i^5)> who was then twenty-two years old and 
had just left the ducal academy at Stuttgart, where he 

had taken a course in medicine. 

The legend that Schiller was moved to revolt by the 
asperities of his student life — ^the strict military disci- 
pline, the petty official surveillance^ and all that — crests on 
no very solid foundation. The radicalism of a young 
poet is not so rare a i\\\w^ as to call for special explana- 
tion. Enough that, in spite of the utticiai prohibition of 




Shakespeare was 




enough. It was 
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all dangerous books, Schiller found opportunity to read 
what other Germans were just then reading, and the 
hterature of insurrection set him on fire. In his }^lu- 
tarch he read of great, strong men, of splendid self-asser- 
tion : what had nnc . if IIk- greatness and the ^^ fen fi rth ? 
The age seemed to him a pusillanimous, servile, cringing, 
babbhng-. ink-spatterin<T a^e; the social order a conspir- 
acy against all towering manhood. Such thoughts, 
lodged in the mind of a youth given to passionate dream- 
ing, and convinced of his call to the tragic drama, lead 
naturally enough to the idealisation of a c riminal . So 
it was with the yonng Ibsen who. being at war with 
society, found his first hero in Catiiinc Taking a hint 
from a story by Schubart, Schiller wrote, while still in 
the academy, his sanguinary and thunderous drama of 
the contrasted brothers : the one an abysmal villain of the 
cold and calculatinjy order, the otlier a fiery sentimental- 
ist, who, in a fury over personal wrong, breaks with the 
social order and wages war against it at the head of a 
band of outlaws. In the end the sublime criminal " 
comes to a realisation of his folly and returns to the track 
of the law by giving liimself up to justice. 

The Robbers first appeared in print as a book for the 
reader, the preface disclaiming all thought of the stage. 
A copy fell under the eye of Dalberg, director of the 
flonn.^hiiig ihuiire at Mannheim, and he saw that the 
production was playable. At his suggestion Schiller 
undertook a revision for the stage and was rewarded by 
seeing the Mannheim public go wild over his band of 
dissolute students metamorphosed by stage fiat into bloody 
and blustering outlaw To-day one naturally judges 
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Schiller's first play in the light of what he afterward 
became, and one shrinks accordingly from the fatuity of 
dwelling on faults which he himself was the first to point 

out, and winch, after all, were full of high promise. 
Whai he wrote the Robbers, he liad bctn very little of 
men, almost nothing of women. His ideas of human 
nature had come to him from books. In his contempt 
of tameness he fell into the vice of over-emphasis: as if 
the furious tirade were the natural expression of strong 
will ai)d strong emotion. And tlieu the plot is so very 
audacious, and the conduct of the leading diaracters so 
very unhuman, as to invest the whole play with a certain 
air of absurdity. On the other hand, the power of the 
born play\vrit,dit is there — full flcdt'ed at the first tiight. 
And the essentials of all great tragedy — the clash of wills 
made visible in action, the suspense, the pity and the fear, 
the disburdening catharsis — ^these are also there. 

In September, 1782, Schiller took clandestine leave of 
S tuttfrart . where he had been employed as army doctor, 
in order to escane the personal tvrannv of fht^ niiki» nf 

Wiirtemberg . He first went to Mannheim, hoping to 
prosper there as a playw right; bu t Dalberg could see no 
merit in his second p]!iy lFiescOj and was not at once 

eager to l)efriend a man who had comj)roniised himself 
with a neighbouring prince. So Schiller hid himself for 
several months at the village of Bauerbach, where he 
worked upon a third play, which was afterward called 
Cabal and Lor e. In the summer of 1783 he emerged 
from his seclusion and made a contract with Dalberg 
for a year's service as theatre poet at Mannheim. Here 
his new plays were performed, his stage-craft was sub- 
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jected to the discipline of more or less expert discussion, 
and higher i(fcals of the dramatic art began to possess his 

lumd. 

The Conspiracy of lucsco at Genoa was published, 
before it had been played* with the sub-title " a republican 
tragedy.'* There is good reason to think that Schiller's 
initial conception of Fiesco, which he had got indirectly 

from Rousseau, was that of a high-minded patriot con- 
spiring to deliver his country from tlie ckitches of a tyrant 
— ^in short, that of a modem Italian Brutus. But as he 
read the historians he found in Fiesco rather more of 
Catiline than of Brutus. The completed work shows a 
certain vacillation hetween these two conceptions ui the 
hero. Fiesco appears now as a political idealist, again 
as a selfish conspirator ; and the dramatic interest is made 
-to turn largely on the conflict in his mind between the 
better and the baser motive. In the book-version the 
Catiline conception was finally allowed to prevail: when 
the conspiracy has succeeded and Fiesco has donned tlie 
purple robe of sovereignly the disgusted patriot Ver- 
rina pushes him into the sea. This gives a tragedy of 
republican idealism corrupted by selfish ambition and 
ending" in disaster. Pint in the stag"e version the tragic 
catastrophe was changed to a happy ending. When 
hard pressed by the fanatic Verrina, Fiesco declares 
that his heart has been right all along; only he desired 
to effect the liberation of his coiintrv and to be re- 
sponsil)le fur it all alone. So he hrciks his sceptre and 
hids the people embrace him as their liappiest fellow- 
citizen.'' 

It is evident that a play whose essential import could 
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be thus radically altered by a few strokes of the pen at 
the end had not been dearly and consistently thought 
out Schiller was not yet ripe for historical tragedy in 

the grand style. Nevertheless there are fine scenes in 
Ficsco. It is dramatically alive from beginning to end. 
While In substance the least weighty of Schiller s plays, 
it is theatrically effective in virtue of its picturesque 
details and its imaginative daring. 

(^ghnJ iiiiil I niip is much more vitally related than 
either of its predecessors to German life. It belongs to 
the family of Sara Sampson and Emilia Galoiti in that 
its p rincipal figure is a sentimental girl whose course 
t i;iu 1 nc runs unhappily to a tr;u:i( cji L Several other 
plays from wliich Schiller took hints present the same 
situation. B ut it waip ^nt in his natnrp tn writt* "ipf-^iy 

personal or domes ^jj^ trffdy^y y^ay p«- 

always rfmninrfg ftiip ^^1^t^;*y ;«/t;m,;/|||«j| ^m, 

largrpr )ifp pf inTttly Cobol and Love is a drastic com- 
ment on class feeling as a f^ ^\or in the snrj;^! nvArr;^ and 
on the infamies that might flourish, and often did flour- 
ish, beneath the glamour of court life in the eighteenth 
century. The heroine Luise is a poor Bddler's daughter, 
while her lover Ferdinand is a nobleman. His bent of 
love is entirelv honourable: he is ready to marry his 
plebeian sweeLlieart and jump tlie consequences. Her 
mother favours, the father strenuously opposes, the aris- 
tocratic connection, and the girl herself is timid and 
irresolute. A court intrigue of Ferdinand's father, who 
has risen l)y crime to the premiership and wishes his max 
to marry the duke's mistress, succeeds in making Fer- 
dinand mad with jealousy. He poisons Luise and him- 
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self, whereat the wicked statesman repents and gives 

himself up to the law. 

In writing Cabal and Love Schiller drew copiously 
on ugly facts in the recent history of Wiirtemberg. At the 
same time he spared the prince with whom he had quar- 
relled, taking pains to avoid everything that might smack 
of caricature or pLi.-^onal bitterness. He let the tragic 
nemesis overtake bourgeoisie and aristocracy alike. In 
the tn&m, notwithstanding his passion for sharp contrast 
and rhetorical vehemence, the play is a true i»esentation 
of what might have occurred at a German court. The 
lovers, indeed, are not drawn with perfectly convincing 
art, and their tragedy Jacks the eliect oi inevitableness. 
But this is relatively of small moment* The play lives, on 
the boards and as literature, by virtue of its fearless and 
virile treatment of the relations existing between the plain 
people and the so-called nobility. TJke the Robbers, it 
belongs emphatically to the literature of revolt, but its 
criticism of the sodal order is much more temperate than 
in the earlier play. This time Schiller had his eye on the 
facts, and not on a madman's dream. 
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CHAPTER XV 

* 

THE BIRTH OF THE NEW POETIC DRAMA 



The most valuable part of what the Germans call 
their classical literature is unquestionably that which 
^ took the form of the drama in verse. Other genres flour* 

ished and good things were achieved in them ; but just as 
in the Athens of Pericles, the England of J^hzalx'th, and 
tlie France of Louis XIV, it is in the poetic drama that 
we find the form and pressure of the time most richly 
bodied forth. Lessing led the way with Nathan the 
Wise in 1779. Soon afterward Goethe and Schiller 
be^an, each in his own way, to evolve a blank verse 
drama which, in each case, subordinated tlie require- 
ments of the contemporary stage to the inner need of 
artistic self-expression. Iphigenia and Don Carlos were 
finished in the same year (1787 ), the one in Rome, 
the other in Dresden. Then came (ioethe's Torqnato 
Tasso. In the subsequent years of their memorable 
friendship and co-operation Goethe wrote nothing of 
great importance in the dramatic form except the com- 
pletion of the First Part of Faiist and the Natural 
Daughter, which reniained a splendid torso. On the 
oUier hand, the best energies of Schiller were devoted to 
play-writing, and he it was who first gave the German 

a88 
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drama its European prestige. It is largely due to his 
influence tliat^ throughout the nineteenth century, there 
was a continuous current of creditable prbduction in the 
line of poetic tragedy, and that to this day nearly every 
Gci man poet regards success in thai geni e as the highest 
kind of success. 

Three years before his death Lessing delivered his 
weightiest message in the form of a noble drama of 
reli^ous tolerance and humane aspiration. Nathan the 
Wise is a gfood sta^c-play in its kind, but thai is not its 
most important aspect. This time the great critic was not 
so much concerned to exemplify sound principles of dra- 
matic construction as to preach an effective and durable 
sermon on human brotherhood. 

Soon after the fiasco of the Hamburg National The- 
atre Lessing accepted from the Duke of Brunswick the 
post of librarian at Wolfenbiittel. In the bookish seclu- 
sion of this office he presently became involved in a relig- 
ious controversy which absorbed a large part of his men- 
tal enerey during the remainder of his life. He bad come 
into possession of a bulky manuscript which attacked the 
credibility of Scripture. The author was a recently 
deceased scholar, H. S. .ReimarusL.by name» who had 
devoted 3rears to the treatise, but had not cared to pub- 
lish it Ijccanse be bad reacbed conclusions which wonld 
shake the foundations of Lutheran orthodoxy. Albeit he 
could not agree with Retmarus at every point, Lessing 
was impressed by the gravity and acumen of his argu- 
ment; and being of the opinion that the pursuit of tnith 
is better than an assured conviction that one has it 
already, he began to publish extracts from the roanu- 
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script under the title of ** Anonymous I Vaginents." The 
result was a memorable iiuttering in tlic dove-cotes of 
orthodoxy. A Hamburg pastor by the name of Gocze 
attacked Lessing*, over the head of the " Great Anony- 
mous," as an enemy of religion. Lessing replied in a 
series of pamphlets which, taken together, cunstitute a 
brilliant vindication of what is now called the higher criti- 
cism. In particular, he argued that religion is older than 
the Bible, and hence cannot be made to rest solely on the 
Bible; and that the truth of religion must be proved, not 
by historical argument, but by its effect on the charn<*ter 
of its votaries. Tlie war was progressing hotly, and 
Lessing had just finished the eleventh chapter of his 
withering Anti-Xjoeze, when the orthodox party sue* 
ceeded in peisnading the Duke of Ijiunswick to silence 
lii". iiaugerous librarian by official decree. It was then — 
in the summer of 1778 — that Lessing conceived the idea 
of stating his case in a dramatic poem. I must see/' 
he wrote, " whether they will at least let me preach on 
undisturbed in my old pulpit, the theatre." In the fol- 
lowing May Nuihan the Wise was given to the world. 

The nucleus of the play was the tale of the three rings 
as told by Boccaccio. According to this Italian version 
Saladin was once in sore need of money and set a trap 
for the rich Jew Melchisedec by asking him which was 
the best of the three religions. The Jew extricates him- 
self by telling the ring story, which was already old when 
the Decameron was written. Boccaccio's ring is only an 
unusually valuable jewel, which the head of the house 
regularly liec|ueaths to the favourite son who is to suc- 
ceed hun in tiie headship. At la^i it conies to a father 
• 
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with three sons who are equally ol>c(licnt, equally beloved. 
Unwilling to choose among them, be has two new rings 
made, so exactly like the original that he himself can 

scarcely distinguish them. He gives to each son a 
ring and dies. Kach son claims to he the head f^f the 
house, but there is no way of deciding wliich has the 
genuine ring. The question which was the father's very 
heir abode pending and yet pendeth." Thus the story 
ends in the Decameron, where the main stress falls on the 
shrewdness of the Jew. 

By means of two happy inventions Lessing so clianges 
the story as to give it an infinite depth of symbolic sug- 
gestion and to make it body iorih his whole philosophy 
of religion. In the first place, he ascrities to the genuine 
ring the magic power to render its possessor beloved of 
God and man, provided it be worn with faith in its eM- 
cacy. Secondly, he makes the quarreling sons appear be^ 
fore a wise judge, who first rebukes them for their conten- 
tiousness, declaring that he is no solver of riddles, and then 
ponii> iui ward to a time, after a tliousand thonsand years, 
when a w iser Judge may be able to render a decision. 

Thus Nathan the Wise regards religion under the 
aspect of evolution. Its doctrine is much finer than the 
ordinary eighteenth-century doctrine of tolerance, which 
was quite compatible with a cynical coiUeinpt lor all 
religions. Lessing preaches a tolerance born not of the 
rationalist's contempt, or the statesman's indifference, but 
of love and emulation. He makes his judge say : 

Let each ef you vie with the other twain 
To manifest the magic 0/ the gem 
In his own ring. 
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Every relig^ion — so the teaching runs — is \n be jiKlin;^^^ by 
its fruits rather than by its proofs ; only it is tu be remem- 
bered that the fruits are not yet all garnered, nor will 
be for a million years to come. The value of the mystic 
appeal in religion is not overlooked by Lcssinj^, as some 
have charged, but it is undoubtedly suliuiUmaU*! to the 
great end of producing good men on earth. The quar- 
reUing brothers are admonished^ each believing that he 
has the genuine ring, to come to the aid of its magic, 
not only with virtuous deeds and mere morality, but 

Mil irmigster Ergebenheii in GotL 

Thus religion is presented as an instrument in the long 

education of tlic human race. 

The two most important characters of the play are 
found in the parable. The magnanimous Saladin was a 
fixed datum of literary tradition^ and Lessing took him 
very much as he fotmd him. The cuiming Jew Melchise- 
dec btcciine the wise Naihan, bearer of Lessing's main 
message of love and good^ works, his representative 
humanus. The plot is purely romantic. Saladin is 
provided with a lost brother,* who had a son and 
daughter by a German wife. The girl appears in 
the play as Nathan's adopted daughter, her brother 
as a hot-headed Templar, who fails in love with the 
supposed Jewess. The end is a happy family reunion, 
in which Mussulmans and Christians embrace one 
another as kin, while the high-minded Jew who has 
brought it all about receives the general l^enediction. 
There is no dramatic conflict anywhere, no dash oi 
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strong wills. At one taiie, indeed, Nathan seems to be 
in danger from the machinations of the fanatical patri- 
arch, whom Lessing drew from the historical Heraclius, 
with here and there a touch suggested by Goeze. But the 
patriarch's mahgnity turns out to be only a passing 
clnnd ; nuLliiug comes of it, antl llie peaceful drama moves 
un serenely to a happy end. Serenely, but never tamely ; 
lor the lack of a dramatic conflict is compensated by the 
superb skill with which the characters are drawn. 

Nathan the Wise expresses the best thought of the 
Age tjf Enlightenment on the .^nljject qf_religion. While 
the actuarwritlng of it was tiie work of a few months, 
its substance of doctrine had matured slowly in Lessing's 
mind during many years. It has depths and far-reaching 
implications which make it one of the most fascinating 
of all drama:, that have a specific religious tendency. A 
German proverb has it that many a pretty pathway leads 
between Either and Or. Lessing found a pathway between 
the Either of orthodoxy and the Or of rationalism. His 
thesis is, in effect, that all religions are provisionally 
true, so far as they make for goodness in hnman relations.^ 
He treats the great theme nobly and sympathetically ; and 
as if in full prescience that he was creating a literary 
masterpiece that would occupy the minds of men for 
ages to come, he gave it a metrical form and called it a 
" dramatic poem/' 

In his use of ^ank verse for Natlian Lessing was« 
virtually, though not in the strictest sense, a pioneer. 
It had become patent to all progressive minds that the 
alexandrine, which had held the field for serious drama a 
century or more, must go; it was ill adapted to the genius 
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of the German language, and especially ill adapted, with 
its rigid structure and monotonous cadence, to brisk or 
impassioned dramatic dialogue. But what was to take 
its place? The increasing vogue of Shakespeare seemed 
to offer an answer to this question. In his Fragments 
Herder came out strongly in favour of blank verse as a 
form that would combine strength with freedom. Such 
a form was just what Lessing needed for his trenchant 
dialectic. His verse is poor in all the elements of poetry : 
it docs not glow, it does not flow. On the otlu r hand, it 
talks adnnrably. The hue as a rhythmic unit counts for 
but little. Lessing breaks it up in various ways, is lavish 
of enjambement and often disregards the iambic cadence. 
His nervous, incisive style, with its rather frequent 
cacophonies, is very dilTcrcnt fn ui the smooth and soulful 
verse-melody of Goethe or tiie billowy sonorousness of 
Schiller. 

The year in which Nathan the Wise was published 
saw the completion of Iphigenia in the rhythmic prose 

which, for the time being, ( i(jethe thought best adapted to 
the rcfjuirements of an idealising style. The change that 
had taken place in him, since the days of Werther and the 
beginning of Faust y was in part only the normal change 
that follows adolescence ; but there were also certain per- 
bonal and local fact(jrs involved. Hard work, such as left 
little time for poetic somnambulism, had somewhat tamed 
his imagination. Court life at Weimar, simple as it was 
in the main, had begotten a kindlier feeling for the con- 
ventional, both in human relations and in art. The 
moods of revolt and pessimism had passe*!, an ] in their 
place had come a steady resolve to make as mucii of life 
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as possible. In the creative frenzies of the earUer time 
he had dehghted in the bizarre and the incommensurable ; 
but now he felt that beauty wasjthe worthiest aim^ and 
that this was an effect producible only under rules and \ 
* restrictions. After all, conformity seemed to be a larger 
and wiser doctrine tlian insurrection. In the ethical 
sphere the stndy of Spinoza had dune its work by pro- 
ducing a conviction that God is in all tilings, and that 
the great wisdom is acquiescence in the will of God. 
This meant the acceptance of life and the recognition of 
self-control as the fundamental, character-buildin*^ \ir- 
tue. We understand what VV ieland meant when he spoke, 
in 1780, of Goethe's increasing am^povAnf. 

However, the muse of Iphigenia was not Sophrosyne, 
b ut Charl otte vnn 9^t^n. Goethe had made her acquaint- 
ance siKm after settling in Weimar, and found in her the 
precise embodiment of the Eternal Womanly that his 
present stage of progress needed. She was a wife, a 
mother, and belonged to the nobility — in the higher as 
well as in the conventional sense. Goethe made her tiie 

coniidante of his soul and the object of a devotion that was 

much mure tlian Platonic in its forms of expression. His 

letters address her as dearest lady, noblest lady, golden 

lady, dear angel. He credits her with knowing every 

trait of his being," with " guiding his wild, erring 

course," w ith *' quieting his tumultuous blood." l ie avers 

pot'lirally that in ages past she must have been his sister 

or his wife. ^{lifi rela ti on which we find transfi|B^red^ 

in Iphig enia, th e theme oi wh^cbLj^ the saving, clarifying, \ 

etmobUng p ower of womanhood. The GermsSTpi 1 i genia 

is wonianhooj al its lieavenly best; and yet, so delicately 
20 
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was her character sliuHed that there is no point in the 
r ^ 

play at which she can be said to transcend such human 
goodness as is easily thinkable. The heroine of Euripides 
has her fair allotment of Greek shiftiness. When she has 

recoi^'^nised her hrother Orestes and has heard that he can 
I be reieased from the pursuing Eumenides only by carry- 
ing away the image of the goddess, she herself takes the 
lead in devising the ruse fay which King Thoas is to be 
eluded. This being so, there is no possible rescue for the 
three Greeks, after their plot has miscarried and they have 
'fallen into the hands of the king, except the Euripidcan 
dea ex machina. Athena appears and bids Thoas let them 
go. But Goethe's heroine cannot stain her soul with 
falsehood. She throws herself on tiie power of truth and 
prevails by the sheer winsomeness of her appeal to the 
king's better nature. Conquering his love and his anger, 
and rising to tlie heights of Goethean renunciation, the 
much-tried barbarian speaks the word ^ farewell." 

Still more closely connected widi Goethe's private 
experience is the relation of Iphigenia to Orestes. He 
conies to her desperate, sick at heart, pursued by the 
Furies, haunted by gloomy hallucinations ; he is saved and 
restored to the joy of living, when he knows that he has 
found his sister. The magic of her presence, the assur^ 
ance of her l<»ve, suffice. It is this intensely subjective 
character of the play, together with its exquisite poetry, 
that gives it its perennial interest The Greek element— 
the names and all that was taken over from the ancient 
legend — ^is mere setting. There is really nothing Greek 
alx)ut the play, least uf all an attempt to imitate the st)le 
of tlie Greek tragedy. Unlike Nathan tlie Wise and 
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Don Carlos, Goethe's drama is noi concerned witli ideas 
which were then agitating mankind at large, but with 
crises of the individtial soul. It was really written for 
the little circle of Goethe's friends at Weimar; and when 

they played it at llicii aiuaitur lliCciUc, ilie part of Orestes i 
fell naturally to him. He was Orestes; or better, he had \ 
been Orestes. 

The final form of Iphigenia was the result of infinite 
filing. There are three phases of the text in prose, and 

a fourth in irregular verses. In despatchinpf the com- 
pleted manuscript from Rome in 1787, Goethe wrote to 
Herder that he had worked on the verses till he was 
weary. He asked fhat the play be read at first in the 
Weimar circle as " something quite new, without com- 
parison.'* And something new it certainly was. So far, 
indeed, as the small question of genre was concerned, it. 
was like the Greek Iphigenia in threatening a tragic con-/ 
elusion and then avoiding it. But here, for the seeing 
eye, the resemblance to anything Greek ended. In its 
fewness of characters, its «;impHcity of structure, its dig- 
nity of style, its observance of the unities, it suggested a 
reversion to the classic French tragedy. But it differed 
from this in its absence of pomp, its profounder thought, 
its greater delicacy of analysis and phrasing. In short, 
it was a poetic drama of ihc soul. The German public, 
expecting something like Gdts von Berlichingen, received 
it indifferently. They thought it an imitation of the 
Gredc ; that it was cold, statuesque, tindramatic • But 
it is the reverse of all these things. To be sure its 
" action " is not of the kind to captivate Philistia. But 
given actors and an audience equal to its demand on 
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their culture and intelligence, and Goethe's Iphigenia is 
a fascinating play» as well as a beautiful poem. This is 
now no longer a matter of debatable theory, but a fact of 
oft-proved experience. 

Ti^rjq.mUo Ttffw sprang from the same soil as !phi- 
gcnia and belongs tu the same order ot art. Its theme, 
to quote Goethe's own formula, j&jthe disparity between 
* talentjind life Of course there is autobiography in it. 
Widi all his assiduous devotion to the public business, 
Goethe sometimes felt that he was out of his element — 
was like a bird caught in a snare, as he puts it in a letter 
of 1780. His inmost being was faithful to poetry, and 
he would often have preferred to muse by himself rather 
than to bother with council meetings or to run on errands 
of state. At the same time another side of his nature 
asserted that the prosaic labour was good for his soul. 
So he held steadily to his course, until the conflict between 
the poet and the man of affairs reached the stage of an 
acute malady— a ** terrible disease," he afterward called 
it. Then he escaped to Italy to recover his L<jLianimity 
and his joy in living. For ten years, therefore, he had 
had the best of opportunities to study the collision of the 
artistic temperament with practical affairs and practical 
men. Add to this his love for a " golden lady " with 
whom m.tn iage was out of the question, and who some- 
times liad occasion tu check the ardour of his devotion, 
and his interest in the situa^on of Tasso at Ferrara is 
fully accounted for* 

Goethe conceived his Tasso as a kind of tragedy, 
thoug;h he chose to entitle it a Schauspid instead of a 
Traucrspiei ** The essential tiling in all tragic situa- 
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ttons/' he wrote afterward in Kumt und Alterihum, 
** is separation, for which we need neither poison nor dag- < 

ger, neither fire nor sword. Departure frum a familiar 
and beloved situation, through more or less of com- 
pulsion, is a variation of the same theme." The catas- 
trophe would thus be the parting of Tasso from his famil- 
iar and beloved Ferrara. To account for this Goethe^ 
had recourse to the apocryphal legend of the kiss, which 
the passionate Torquato had one day bestowed on the 
Princess Leonora in the very presence of her brother the 
duke. The story ran that, on witnessing this shocking, 
transgression, Duke Alphonso had ordered the arrest of 
Tasso, exclaiming, for the l)enefit of those present : 
" Behold the melancholy situation of a man so great who 
has thus far lost his wits 1 The kiss is made the cul-^ 
mination of Tasso's troubles, wfiich go back to his quar- 
rel with the cool and accomplished man of affairs, 
Antonio. We see that the framework of action is very 
slight. A poetic dreamer at court is in love witli a high- 
bom lady whom he cannot hope to possess, and whose 
favour he can retain only by vigilant self-control. His 
love invi lives him in ditlkulty with a courtier, and in 
the mental a^itatu^n growing out of this affair he forgets 
Iiimself and gives the lady a passionate embrace. After 
this he must, of course, go away, and can hardly be 
expected to return. If one objects that a poet's enforced 
chant^e of residence in consequence of an amorous indis- 
cretion is hardly an event of sufficient gravity to form 
the catastrophe of a five-act play, the only answer is that 
Tasso is depicted as a kind of adult child who lives 
entirely in his feelings. For him the event is tragic 
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enough, and Goethe contrives that he never forfeits sym- 
pathy. And, after all, Tasso's calamity has its compensn- 
tions; for out of what seems the wreck o£ his fortunes 
he saves the friendship of Antonio. 

Work on Tctsso was begun in 1781, but came to a 
standstill after two acts had been completed in rhythmic 
prose. In the spring of 1788 Goethe began to rewrite 

^ the drama in ])lank verse, his mind already oppressed by 
the thought of leaving the beloved Italy which had 
brought him a spiritual rebirth. Referring to the scenes 
written at this time, he afterward observed in the Italian 
Journey that the painful eniutiun of a passionate soul 
which is drawn on irresistibly to an irrevocable banish- 
ment permeated the entire play/' In the same connection 
he expressed the opinion that this subjective element had 
been written into the play with such fulness of detail as 
to render its representation on the stage virtually im- 
possible. And, indeed, it can hardly be denied that much 

^ of Tasso is occupied with feelings a little too refined and 
delicate for human nature's daily food, or for the pur- 
poses of the acted drama. A. W. Schlegel thought, too, 
with all his admiration of Goethe, that the verse of 
Tasso and Iphigenia was not conversational enough for 
the stage; that it lacked heurti; that the periods ** trail 
their slow length along through too man) lines/' This 
is no doubt defensible as an academic thesis. Neverthe- 
less, the Germans have long since discovered that T assi> 
as well as Iphigenia can be played with excellent dramatic 
effect 

We turn now to Don Carlos, which was originally 

conceived by Schiller as a tragedy of love and intrigue in 
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a royal household. As he first thought of it, in the sum- 
mer of 1783, it was to be very much the same sort of play 

as Cabal and Love; only there would be no class conflict, 
and the lovers would be separated by the law of the 
church, not by barriers of social prejudice. St. Reals 
historical novel Dom Carlos^ which was Schiller's main 
source, told of a Spanish prince in love with his French 
stepmother and communicating with her at court through 
a loyal friend, the Marquis of Posa ; of a court intrigue 
that had excited King Philip's jealousy and led him to 
murder Posa; of a charge of rebellion trumped up against 
Don Carlos and leading to his arrest and execution ; of the 
subsequent poisoning of the virtuous queen. There is 
an early outline of the proposed play, which shows that 
Schiller intended to follow St Real rather closely in the 
main, but to deviate from him in three important points : 
first, the ambition of Carlos was to waken and prevail 
over his selfish love; second, Posa was to sacrifice him- 
self deliberately for his friend; third, the lovers were to 
renounce each other. But the sketch contains no sug* 
gestion of interest in large political ideas. Posa, a quite 
subordinate figure, is a supremely loyal friend, but not 
yet the '* ambassador of all mankind." 

For various reasons Schiller did not fulfii expecta- 
tions as salaried playwright of the Mannheim theatre; 
wherefore his contract was mk renewed at the end of the 
stipulated year, lie had by this time begun work on 
Don Carlos, and had decided to write it in verse. This 
decision was due primarily to the fact tliat of late the 
aspiration of the poet had begun to prevail over the 
ambition of the playw right. Schiller had begun to dream 
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of a lasting fame. With true insight he felt that his 
proper field was historical tragedy, but could any prose 
tragedy endure? On this snbject a weighty word had 

lately l>een uttered by Wiclaiid, then the most influential 
man of letters in Germany. In a Letter to a Young Poet, 
published in the Teutscher Merkur for October, 1782, 
Wieland had said, after commenting on the painful lack 
of German tragedies comparable to tfie works of Racine 
and Comeille : ** A tragedy in prose is like a heroic poem 
in prose. Verse is essential to poetry. So the ancients 
thought, and so the greatest of the modems have thought ; 
and one who is able to write a tragedy or a comedy in 
beautiful verse will hardly ever be so careless of his fame 
as to prefer prose." Such words 11*111 such a quarter can 
iiardly haye been written in vani. Wieland even declared 
that rhyme was indispensable. On this point, however, 
Schiller was of another mind. He preferred to follow 
the example of Lessing. 

In the early staj^es of his work on /7r»// Carlos Schiller 
was much enamoured of his hero. He even committed 
himself in a letter to the dubious theory that a dramatic 
poet ought to feel toward his hero as toward a sweet- 
heart. One sees that artistic impartiality was no part of 
his creed. He iiecly wrote himself into the Spanish 
prince, especially his longing for friendship, his emo- 
tional warmth, his tendency to morbid melancholy. The 
essence of the tragic idea was to be that the love-sick 
prince should first be made a man by the saving power 
of friendship, by the altruistic dream of a noble service 
to mankind, and by the renunciation of his hopeless love ; 
and then, when he had thus grown to heroic stature, that 
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he should meet his fate in the moment of his inner tri- 
umph. A very good scheme, certainly. But, as time 
passed, Schiller gradually grew cool toward Don Carlos 
and transferred his affections to the noble friend who was 
to work the prince's r^^eration. This change is attrib- 
utable in part to the influence of Komer, in whom Schiller 
found his dream of sa\ nii;- and inspiring friendship real- 
ised. His letters to Korner tell in glowing language of a 
relation very like that of Carlos to Posa in the play. In 
the spring of 1785 he left Mannheim, which had by this 
time become hateful to him, and went to live at Leipzig, 
in order to be near his new-found friend. Here life 
opened be to re iiun as a thing of grand and joyous pos- 
sibilities. The mood of the time is expressed in the Song 
to Joy, a jubilant paean of universal brotherhood. In the 
society of Korner he slowly brought Don Carlos to com- 
pletion. The first edition, of 1787, contains more than 
6,000 lines— evidence enough that the stage liad not been 
kept in view. 

As Schiller himself admitted, the long and slow 
genesis of Don Carlos left its mark in the form of a 

certain incongruity between the first three acts and ihe 
last two. That which had begun as a love-tragedy, with 
Don Carlos for a hero, shaded little by little into a 
tragedy of political idealism, with Posa for a hero. Yet 
the death of Posa is not due to his amiable enthusiasm 
for liberty, which is taken in very ij^ood part by the \<uv^, 
but to the mad self-suthciency with which, after he has 
won the king's confidence, he enters on a desperate course 
of intrigue and deception. This he does, not because it 
is at all necessary, but because tlic more quixotic and 
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dangerous mode of procedure appears to him the more 
" heroic." Tow ard the end the intrigue becomes so very 
complicated that the spectator, or even the reader, can 
hardly keep track of it. The play lacks the simplicity and 
the cfinceiitraiion that arc necessary to a harmonious 
tragic effect. There is material in it for two tragedies, 
and they interfere with each other. In a later redaction 
Schiller left out nearly a thousand verses of the first * 
edition, but without attempting a nrdical revisbn in the 
interest of organic unity. 

In its literary aspect tlie dominant note of Don Carlos 
is its enthusiasm for certain ideas — ^an enthusiasm that 
expresses itself in stately rhythm and magniloquent 
phrase. The iambic cadence is very regular, there is 
usually a pause at the end of a line. In the Letter to a 
Young Poet which was lately cited, Wieland demands of 
the poet, among other things, a native bent for imagina- 
tive soaring in the realm of ideas— ^titen angcborenen 
Hang zum Schia'drmcn in dcr Jdeenzcelt. This is ex- 
actly Schiller's gift, as evinced conspicuously in Don 
Carlos. Feeling is expressed in a glowing diction that 
is very different from speech. Schiller is aflame with 
ideas of love, friendship, rentmciation, ambition, hu- 
manity; and there arc hue phrases about all these things. 
Writing in early manhood and on the eve of the Revo- 
lution, he was possessed by the beatific vision of a glori- 
ous future for mankind, to be realised by liberty and wise 
kingship. Since then the world has grown a little cold 
toward all such supernal idealisms, wherefore Schiller 
now seems to many rather hollow and rhetorical. But he 
was intensely in earnest, as were the other progressive 
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spirits of the epoch. I luinanity was their word of power, 
and their imagination invested the name and the future 
of humanity with a sort ol golden halo. What Posa 
says in his famous colloquy with King Philip, in the third 
act, came from the heart of Schiller and of his time. The 
scene is thus an interesting pendant to the fable of the 
rnigs in Nathan the Wise, It is worth noting, finally, 
that patriotism plays no part in Don Carlos, Posa is a 
cosmopolitan, and his humane idealism is quite compat- 
ible in his own mind with treasonable designs against his 
own country. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

THE GREAT DAYS OF WEIMA& 

O Weimar/ dir fiel ein besonder Los; 
Wi€ BttkUktm in Juda, kUin und gross. 

Thus Goethe in a poem of the year 1782. The 
greatness of Weimar coi^sisted at that time — ^it was a 
place of some 6,000 inhabitants — in its having a prince 

who had chosen to surrouiul himself with eminent writ- 
ers, and had made one of theui his intimate friend and 
counsellor. Besides this, the court circle took a keen 
interest in certain forms of art, more especially in poetry 
and play-acting. The outside world often spoke cynically 
of the nncunventional proccethngs in W eimar, the serions 
and lasting import of which was not at once apparent. 
This is particularly true of Goethe himself. During his 
^ first ten years in Weimar he published nothing of prime 
importance. Of the larger matters that were occupying 
him the public gut no tidinii^s. J'aust lav nntonched. He 
worked at iigmont now and tlien, but v\ as unable to finish 
it. The new poetic dramas in which he undertook to 
embody present experience soon came to a standstill. He 
began a novel, WHhclm Mcister, but that also had to 
wail. To an outside obbcixer it may well have seemed 

306 
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that the high promise of his youth had come to nothing, 
and that he was wasting himself on bagatelles for the 
Weimar court. 

In the public opinion of that time» and indeed for 
many years thcicaft«, T . ilie real strength and ornament of 
hterary Weimar was not Goethe but VVieland. The 
fecundity and versatility of Wieland were amazing, while 
his interests, much more than Goethe's, were those of the 
public at large. He ahva> s wrote entertainingly, though 
with an increasing bent for difTusc cxpatiatiou. To his 
Teuischer Merkur (1773-1810) he contributed a large 
number of imaginative works in prose and verse — lyric 
dramas, cantatas, Greek and Oriental tales, allegories, 
burlesque romantic poems, translations and imaginary 
conversations. Of all these the most important are the 
tale, called the Abdcrites (1774) and the romantic poem* 
Oberon ( 1780). The spirit of both is the spirit of humor- 
ous persiflage. The annals of the dull-witted people of 
Abdera, with their parochial narrowness and contentious 
stupKliiy, as evinced in their nianag^einent of their own 
affairs and their treatment of the philosopher Democritus 
and the poet Euripides, are a veiled account of what 
Wieland himself had seen and suffered in various small 
places. 

In Ohernn he retold the story of Ilnon de l^ordcaux, 
blending with the I rench romance certain features of the 
Oberon-Titania story as known to him from Shakespeare. 
The good knight Huon is required by Charlemagne to 
go to Bagdad, enter the banquet hall of the Kalif, kill 
his chief counsellor, kiss his dani^hter, and bring away 
suuie of his teeth and hair. He succeeds by the aid of 
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the friendly Ohcron's magic, rfaving captured the fair 
Saracen Rezia, he is bidden by Oberon, who is in search 
of a pair of ideally faithful lovers, to go with her to the 
Pope and marry her in the proper Christian way; until 
which time she is to remain a virgin. This command 
the lovers violate — whence come terrible trials, until 
Oberon is appeased and convinced, and all ends happily. 
The form is an eight-line stanza with the rhymes vari- 
ously linked, and the lines varying in length from eight 
to thirteen syllables. It was Goethe's opinion that " as 
longf as poetry should remain poetry, gold gold, and crys- 
tal crystal, VVieiand's Oberon would be loved and admired 
as a masterpiece of poetic art" If this he set down as tiie 
too partial verdict of a friend, it may at least be said 
that in Oberon we have the poet Wieland at his very 
best. But he was a man of letters rather than a poet. 
The novelist should be read in Agathon and the Abder- 
ites, the publicist .in the articles he contributed to the 
Merkur after the outbreak of the revolution in France. 

The third member of the Weimar triad (from 1776 
on) was Herder, in wliuse far-gazing niind the critical 
intellect wrestled continually with the mysticism of tiie 
poet and the seer.- His study of ancient lore, and his 
constant search for the national or ethnic element in 
every manifestation of the artistic spirit, had brought 
hini little by little to the evolutionary point of view. In 
the Spirit of Hebrew Foctry (1782-83) he pointed the 
way to a new science of the Bible. The orthodox held 
that the miraculous tales of the Old Testament were liter- 
ally true, the rationalists that they were frauds of sacer- 
dotalism. Leasing regarded them as parts of a never- 
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Liuliiig' revelati'm, whereby the (hvine Teacher hail gjvcn 
to men from time to time such ghnipses ot truth as their 
stage of progress permitted them to understand and use. 
Herder taught that they belonged to a body of national 
poetry, the value of which lay in its prevailing spirit. 
The sagas of the Hebrews were to be stiuhed historically, 
with the aid of archaioiogy, for the purpose of elucidat- 
ing the spirit of Hebrew poetry — even as Montesquieu 
had sought to elucidate the sfmi of the laws. 

Such inquiries led up naturally to the great question 
of the me iniiig of history. What was the essential import 
of the iiuman drama on earth ? Was the progress of man 
an illusion, as Rousseau had thot^ht? If not, what was 
the goal of evolution ? This is the problem whidi Herder 
attacked in his Ideas for a History of Mankind ( 1 784- 
91), the weightiest and most hicid of all his writings. 
The treatise begins far back with a description of the 
earth — ^man's dwelling-place*-^ a planet among planets, 
and of man as an animal among animals. The diaracters 
and aptitudes of the genm homo are explained in accor- 
dance with the scientific conceptions of the time, but 
with much intermixture of poetic ideas and fanciful 
iqieculation. All is made to lead up to the doctrine that 
what we see in the devious historic process is the ** train- 
ing of mankind for humanity " — die Hcranbildung der 
MoiscJiJteit sur fl inuLniiiuL Tlien follow a series of 
cliapters on the more important nations of antiquity, tlie 
object being to show what each contributed, by its char- 
acter and achievements, to the advancement of mankind. 
The work breaks off unfinished with the Middle Ages, 
whicii are here viewed less favourably tlian in tlie afore- 
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mentioned booklet of 1775 (pao;e 261). The tone of the 
Jdtas is literary rallier than scientific. The book interests 
the reader o£ to-day by its evolutionism, its largeness of 
outlook, its warmth of feeling. While its science is long 
since antiquated, and its logic often vulnerable, it is still 
readable for the sake of the fine idealism that permeates 
it. The perfectibility of man — (jf wbicli Lessing was 
dreaming in Nathan, Goethe in his poem the Mysteries^ 
and Schiller in Don Carlos and the Artists — is here 
reduced to a system and explained with persuasive^ 
tloquence. 

<y In the summer of 1787 Schiller joined the Weimar 
coterie and settled down to those historical studies which 
presently led to a professorship at the University of Jena. 
For a whole year he was fated to listen, wherever he 
turned, to idolatrous praise of the absent Goethe. He 
made up bis mind that be could never like the great man, 

' however mucli he might admire his genius. From afar 
Goethe seemed to him a self-sufficient son of fortune, 
who showered his gifts like a god, giving everything but 
himself. Nor did their first meetinji^, after Goethe's 
return from Italy, effect any immediate change in their 
personal relations. Schiller persisted in his prejudice, 
and Goethe thought of Schiller only as the author of 
violent plays which had been debauching the public taste. 
'So eacli went his own way. Goethe was just then some- 
what out of luunour with the German public. His lieart 
was still in Italy, which had cured him of his mental 
troubles. Weimar was the place where he had been 
caught in a net and had suffered : it seemed to him cold, 
foggy, and withal parochial, lie was minded henceforth 
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to lead a freer life. A p i t he would continue to be. of 

course, but no lunger the poet of soul-sick seU-turuien- 

tors. He took Ghristiane Vulpius to his bed and board, 

and celebrated the emancipation of the sensuous man in 

his Roman Elegies. His friends did not know what to 

make of the new Goethe, and he bei^an to feel isolated. 

The public at large showed little mterest in his new 

poetic dramas, or even in the published fragment of his 

Faust (i79o)« So he turned his attention to botany and 

other scientific studies, and for several years he wrote 

nothing of more than third-rate literary importance. Two 

or three prose plays, dealing with ephemeral aspects of 

the Revolution, and a hexameter version of the old poem 

of Reynard the Fox, were the most notable. 

Meanwhile S diiller. had travelled far on his separate 

way. lifTne first place he had discovered tlie ( ireeks and 

found them very sanative, very clarifying. Thf idpa 

Beauty began to bulk large in his thinking. He wrote 

tJie UOds of "GVi^cS, ari'ijlegylon the vanished loveliness 

of the Greek religion, and the Artists, a glorification of 

the artistic sense as the chief factor in man s upward 

progress. In his historical work, on the other hand, his 

lodestar was the idea of Freedom. • His Defection of the 

Netherlands and his' History of the Thirty Year^ War 

were ratiur hastily \vi lUen, with but little examination 

of the sources; but their eloquent dignity of style, their 

philosophic temper, and their vivid portraiture of scenes 

and persons set upon them the stamp of literary classics. 

From history Schiller turned to aesthetic philosophy. He 

dettrnnned to fatliuni the laws of beauty, belicvini^ that 

sound theoretic knowledge would aid him as a poet. So 
SI 
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^ he plunged deep into Kant and wrute the series of studies 
which have given him a place in the history of aesthetic 
theorising. The most important of them, so far as liter- 
ary influence is concerned, is the famous essay on Naive 
and Sentimental Pociry\ a masterpiece of penetrating 
thought and lucid exposition. 

This essay was pubhshed in 1795 in the Horen, a new 
magazine which had already brought Schiller and Goethe 
together in friendly co-operation. Three years before 
that tune Schiller's health had broken down; for months 
he lay at the point of death, and his recovery brought 
him only to a condition of precarious invaHdism. Com- 
pelled to give up his lectures in Jena, he tmdertook, with 
the financial support of the enterprising- publisher Cotta, 
of Stuttgart, to edit a literary juurnal which sliould 
eschew politics and seek to divert the minds of men from 
the fierce excitement of the Revolution into the serener 
fields of art The request for contributions, which he 
sent to all the most eminent writers in Germany, met 
with a politely favourable response from Goethe, wlio 
was glad to see — so he wrote in July, 1794 — that Schil- 
ler was becoming more friendly. A happy accident 
brought the two men together after six years of neigh- 
bourly estrang-ement ; interchangfes of opinion followed, 
and they soon found that by different routes they had 
reached the same general outlook upon life and art They 
decided to travel the rest of the way together. They 
became friends, allies; and the decade of their intimacy 
is b\ far the most memorable decade in the whole history 
of German letters. 

They began with a broadside of epigrams, the so- 
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called Xenio. At first they hanlly thought further than 
to amuse theitiselves at the expense of the literary nUl 
fogies and other unenlightened folk who had decUned 
to support tiie Horen and doomed it to an early death. 
But the idea of the Xenia grew apace. Targets for satire, 
genial or caustic, ohjects of epigrammatic blame or praise, 
were visible in countless numbers. So the stinging and 
stingless distichs multiplied until there were nearly a 
thousand of them. A selection, comprising about half 
the total number they had written, was published in 
Schiller's Miiscnalmanach for 1797 and caused great 
excitement. The victims retorted in kind, or with scur- 
rilous abuse, and there was much angry vociferation. 
But Goethe and Schiller had the wisdom not to continue 
the rasping warfare. They had cleared the air, defined 
their position, and shown themselves to tlie world as 
allies. 

In the intervals of the more important work to be 
considered presently, both wrote numerous ballads and 
otiier short poems. Schiller had some difficulty in effect- 
ing a return from philosophy to poetry. He had dis- 
covered that poets were either naive or sentimental, and 
that he himself belonged to the latter order; that is , he 
was a poct^of jthe infini te longing, a searcher after the 
lost harmony^tween feeling and thought. His problem^ ^ 
therT, w^as^to cx_[)rcss his ideals of culture^injanguagc_()f 
emotional warmth and rhythmic distinction. Th is is 
WRaThe undertook m his philosophic poems — most hap- 
pily in the Ideal and Life, the Wdky and the Song of the 
BelL As for the ballad, hgjiad never cared greatly for 
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command. His early narrative poems show a mastery 
of dramatic vigour and rhetorical pathos, but not of 
naive simplicity or symbolic suggestion. Under the 
influence of Goethe he tried to school himself in the 
*'iiLiive" wav. and with some success. But meanwhile 
Goethe huiiself had lost somewhat of his earlier lyric 
wizardry. He, too, had become reflective, and 'had his 
ideals of life and art Thus it resulted that the new bal- 
lads of T797 and the ending years — among the best are 
the Rride of Corinlli and the Gi)d and the Bayadere by 
Goethe, and the Fledge and the Cranes of Ibycus by 
Schiller — ^have Uttle resemblance to anything previously 
known by that name. They are more artistic, more 
thoughtful, more elevated in style. The story always 
seems to be told for its own sake, it is true, but one never 
forgets that it is being told by a highly relined minstrel 
for highly refined men and women. 

The prestige of Goethe was enormously increased by 
the publication, in 1796, of WUkelm Meister^s Appreip- 
ticcship. This nutritious but not very exciting novel had 
been twenty years in the making, and had developed with 
its author. It is probable that Goethe hrst conceived it 
as a sort of antidote to Werther. It was to tell the story 
of a very imi)ressible young man much like Werther in 
all respects l)ut one, that one being his possession of a 
saving quality in the form of an artistic passion. Goethe 
felt that he himself had continually been saved from the 
perils of hyperaeslhesia by his poetic gift To teU a 

N trouble in song or play or tale, was to get rid of it and 
render it innocuDits. It is worth nolin^i; that Werther 

"^5 an artist who does not paint, i'or his new and saner 
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hero Goethe chose the name Meister, and for his redeem- 
ing pursuit the histrionic art. But at W eimar his expe- 
rience was such, fur a while, as to cast d(jubt on the sana- 
tive value of artistic self-expression, and to exalt in his 
mind the saving efficacy of practical business. So the 
centre of p^vity of the proposed novel gradually shifted^ 
W'iUuitn Meistcfs Tlicatrical Mission becoming- Wilhehn 
Meister' s Apprenticeship in the school oi lite. By large 
and varied experience a volatile youth was to find a 
needed anchor for his being in socially helpful labour. 
This is the scheme of the novel as we have it, but the 
idea does nut emerge very clearly at the end. \\ hen 
Wilhelm, after many Heetmg affairs of the heart, has 
found an ideal wife in the faultless Natalie, and has 
decided to go to work in earnest, he does not do it, after 
all, but sets out with his son for a tour in Italy. This 
is because (loethe saw possibilities in a ctJiUinuatioii of 
the tale — one can see tliat it is indehnitely contiiiuabie — 
under the name of Wander jahre. 

As a gallery of portraits and a repository of wise ob- 
servation by a very wise observer, Meister's Apprentice- 
ship is wellnigh incomparable. Its details — some of 
them at least — are a source of perennial delight. On the 
other hand, the modem taste in fiction is apt to be dis- 
pleased with its extreme discursiveness. Episode follows 
episode in a leisurely fk)w of narrative and ratiocination, 
but their bearing on the story is not made eviflent. Such 
discursiveness, however, belongs to eighteenth-century 
. fiction (Werther being a conspicuous exception), and 
the public of that day did not find it tiresome. Just as 
the older romancers presupposed an inexhaustible interest 
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in adventures of a certain sort, so Goethe presupposes an 
Inexhatastible interest in human nature. It was a theory 
of his that the novel should concern itself with events 

.mil nunies of thought, the drama with characters and 
deeds. This is a dubious tiieory, so far as it relates to 
prose fiction, and it explains perhaps why no healthy boy 
of normal literary appetite was ever heard to praise IVil- 
helm Meister, Its author wrote as a psychologfist; he 
was interested in modes of thought and their natural his^ 
tory. He makes a free use of direct description. His 
topography is quite vague; one never knows where one 
is. With all his realism he is fond of mysterious and 
romantic complications. 

Goethe's next work of inipui l.iuie was Hcmiann and 
Dnrnfii^^^ jn ^vhu ii uudertook to wcd the jusj^isot 
hexameter to a tale of humble German life. The asso- 
ciations of the form were mainly with high epic themes ; 
still, the ancients had their eclogues, and Vpss and others 
had employed the hexameter for idyls of (icrman country 
life, which they had thus invested with a certain air of 
quaint and dignified simplicity. Goethe greatly admired 
the Luise of Voss» but it seemed to him that idyllic 
description would gain very much in interest if connected 
with an epic element of some (hi,niity. Of late he had 
given himself much practice in the writing of hexameters, 
both pure^ as in Reynard the Fox, and mixed, as in the 
Roman Elegies, the Meian^orphosis of the Plant, and the 
Xenia. As for the subject-matter, the suggestion came 
from a pubhshed story relating to the expatriation of the 
SaUburg Protestants in 1732. The story told of an 
emigrant girl who, on the way to a new home under 
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distressing circumstances, had won the love of a well- 
toKio youth and married him. Goethe changed the time 
and place. The Salzburg Protestants became Alsatian 
Germans who had been uprooted from their homes by the 

Revolution and driven to seek refuge on the east side of 
the Rhine. Thus we get a picture of German still life, 
painted against the background of the great revolutionary 
upheaval. This impingement of the great world on the 
small makes the characteristic charm of the poem. We 
hear of the ternljle doings in France as they allect the 
Ii\ es of common folk in the immediate present. But the 
folk of the poem are not so common after all. In the 
young Hermann and his parents one quickly recognises 
the young Goethe and his parents ; while in the wise judge 
who discourses s i ably of the Revolution we hear the 
maturer Goethe, who had come to l(^ok with aversion 
on the course of events in France. And just as in IVU- 
helm Meister all the characters speak the choicest Ger- 
man, and often exhibit a mental subtlety hardly to be 
expected of their kind, so in Hermann and Dorothea they 
reel off their philosophy of life in stately hexameters, 
with many a reminiscence of Homeric phrase. In both 
the common reality is invested with a stylistic veil that 
idealises everything. 

In the Natural Daughter this idealisinjCf veil was made 
still thicker. Here Goethe's purpose was to deal in a 
large and serious way with the Revolution, which he had 
treated with satiric levity in the Grand Cophta and the 
Citizen General, and with cryptic symbolism in his 
Mdrclien. The memoirs of Stephanie do Bourbon-Conti, 
which fell under his eye in 1799, suggest^ the outline 
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of a plot. He began to write, the matter pleased him, he 
decided to make a trilogy of it. After the completion of 

the first part, however, his interest waned and he dropped 
the whole enterprise. Tt is clear tluit his pursuit of a 
fact-transfiguring style hatl here carried hioi a httle too 
far. He wished to get rid of everything quotidian and 
leave a pure artistic essence. So he *Iaid his scene 
nowhere and nowhen, gave his characters no names, and 
made them s|)cak in blank verse of exquisite melody aud 
preternatural delicacy of feeling. The desire to avoid 
everything commonplace led to a terse and pregnant dic- 
tion that sometimes does violence to German idiom. The 
character of the heroine is superbly drawn, but the whole 
is undramatic, unlifcHke — ^mere poetry in the best and 
tlie worst sense of the phrase. As for the French Revo- 
lution, it is simply not there at all. Goethe was out of 
his element in trying to write plays on that subject. His 
strength lay in depicting the aspirations and struggles 
of the individual toward peace, li^ht, and inward har- 
mony. And the pre-eminently right theme for his genius 
was at hand in his symbolic drama of the magician who 
had mortgaged his soul to the devil. 

In 1790 Goethe had published Faust, a Fragment. 
The publication did not include all the I au^t scenes that 
he had written before settling in Weimar, and it did 
include some recent additions written in Italy. There 
was enoug h of it to excite curiosity and whet the appetite 
for more, but there was not enough of it to show the drift 
of the whole. Tt ended with Gretclien's swoon in the cathe- 
dral. The nature of the tie between Faust and Mephis- 
^ topheles was left in the dark. Knowing the saga, the pub* 
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lie was justified in surmising that Faust was to be damned 

for the seduction of Gretchen. This, however, was very 
far from Goethe's purpose. In 1797 resumed work on 
the long-neglected piay, which he now looked on with 
a degree of C3micism as a barbarous composition " ; and 
one of the first things he did was to write the Prolog^ic* 
which hinted that the conuadc ui the <lcvil. the rake, the 
seducer, the murderer, was after ail a com used " servant 
of the Lord/' and might be expected to bring up in 
heaven. He then proceeded to fill in and round out, so 
as to make a coherent and intelligible action tip to the 
time of Grctchcn's death, and also to sketch and m part 
to write out that which was to come afterward. Like 
Wilhelm Meister, Faust was to learn wisdom from expe- 
rience, and in the end to find satisfeiction in altruistic 
effort. His "striving" was to be, in the eyes of the 
Eternal Pardoner, his redeeniinc; quality. And the most 
important single agency in the uplifting of his character 
was to be his contact with the Greek ideal of beauty as 
symbolised in Helena. As the vast subject thus expanded 
before him, Goethe decided, just as he had done in the 
case of Wilhdm MeUtcr, to publish a First Part of Faust 
provisionally, and to let the completion of the poem bide 
its time. When the First Part was given to the world, 
in 1808, discerning minds began to see that Goethe's 
design was something vast, stupendous, incommensur- 
able; Init just what it was in detail, they could not even 
now make out. They cnnld see, however, that the part 
already completed contained some of the noblest imagina- 
tive poetry, the profoundest criticism of life, the most 
engaging realism, the most exquisite humour, and the 
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most pathetic tragedy of woman's love, that had ever 
found expression in the German language. 

In the Elective AMniHes, published in 1809, the novel- 
ist Goethe gathered himself together once more, as he had 
done long before in Wcrthcr. The tale is told with mas- 
terful technic and with only a little of that straggling 
discursiveness which characterises WUheitn Meister. The 
book was indirectly a contribution to the ethics of mar- 
riage. There was a growing disposition, in certain circles 
of German society, to treat the marriaf^e tie as a bond 
to be lightly broken under the attract i(jn of a new ** af&i- 
ity." Goethe, who had lately legalised his own con- 
science-marriage to Christiane Vulpius, saw the tragic 
peril of a doctrine which seemed to r^rd human beings 
as if they were non-moral chemical atoms. The novel 
shows the working of the doctrine in a particular case. 
The wife and her afhnity save themselves by moral self- 
control. The husband weakly indulges his vagrant pas- 
sion for his step-daughter, and the remorse and pathetic 
death of the girl Ottilie by self-starvation are the con- 
sequence. 

We now return to Schiller, whose invalid body had 
succumbed to its ever-impending fate in the year 1805, 
but not until his five great plays had made Weimar the 

centre of the woihl for matters nf dramatic art. A per- 
manent court theatre had been established in 1791 under 
Goethe's directorship. It was a modest affair in point 
of material resources, but it provided the necessary touch- 
stone of dramatic effectiveness. In securing plays smd 
endeavouring to educate the piihlic taste to his own 
artistic standard, Goethe leaned heavily on Schiller, who 
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was thus brought back, after an interval of ten years* 
to the " beards that signify the world." He wrote again 

for the stage, but never for the evening merely, or for the 
groundlings. A certain high seriousness permeates all 
his work. Humour has no part in it. His men and 
women, even the humblest of them, seem to dwell on the 
heights, and to think and feel in the terms of Schiller's 
own idealism. 

He began with IVa llrMxii UL^ antl tnnnfl the subject at 
first intractable, because it had to do with repellent pas- 
sions and an unheroic hero. For the historical Wallen* 
stein, while he had terrorised Germany at the head of 
an army, had not been a great soldier, still less a great 
statesman. The fact of chief interest in connection with 
him was the question of his treason to the empire. And 
however that question might be decided, his assassination 
had really nothing to do with it, but was an act of private 
vengeance. To aiuiise sympaihy for such a man and 
invest his miserable fate with the impressiveness of trag- 
edy, and to do this without falsifying history or taking 
sides in a partisan controversy, was indeed a difficult 
problem ; and Schiller's solution of it is perhaps his very 
best title to the fame of a great dramatic poet. By the 
hoiiesty of his dialectic, tliat is, by bringing out the good 
and the excusable in Wallenstein's character, as well as 
the bad and the dubious; by contrasting him with lesser 
men ; by showing him as a man of mystery and of deep 
feeling, and giving him a cold, calciiliting adversary; 
above all, by contriving that the spectator see him 
through the partial yet searching eyes of the young 
idealist, Max Piccolomini, — Schiller makes his hero's 
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taking off appear like the tragic nemesis of a great 
man's error. 

Of course history is idealised in WaUenstein, Schiller 
held with Goethe that art consists in showing the essen- 
tial truth of human nature throug"h a veil oi poetry. The 
drama for him was always a condict of emo tion and wiU^ 
and he feit that the cold passions — ^hate, ambition, envy, 
vindictiveness, and so forth — ^would make a dull play. 
So he invented the romantic lovers, Max and Thekla. 
Their scntunental ideahsni, hke the occasional lyric pas- 
sages, and indeed the sonorous verse itself, are but a 
part of the poetic veil by which he sought to give warmth 
and colour to a historical picture. Underneath all that, 
however, the play of real historical forces is justly and 
luminously denoted. In this aspect of it Schiller's art 
has been aptly likened to monumental fresco-painting. 
From a theatrical point of view it is perhaps regrettable 
that he chose so large a canvas. His real theme at the 
outset was Wallenstein's death ; but as he worked at the 
exposition and the historical scttin<^, the matter expanded 
until tliere was enough of it for two h\ e-act plays. So 
he wrote a dramatic overture called Wallenstem's Camp, 
which was played at the opening of the theatre in 1799, 
and then completed the drama proper in two parts 
entitled the Ficcolom 'un and IVaUcnstcins Death. The 
whole is in no sense a trdogy, but a colossal drama in 
ten acts, with a poetic prelude in a different meter and a 
lighter vein. The necessity of dividing the representa- 
tion between two evenings detracts somewhat from its 
effect, lint f( »r all that, Wallenstcin remains the most 
impressive tragic tigure in the German classical drama. 
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In Mary Stuart (1800), even more than in Wallen- 

st^tn, the central personage was an object of controversy. 
Accordino^ to the point of view, the Scottisli (iiiecn had 
cither suffered condignly on the scaffold, or she had been 
the victim of an atrocious outrage. To write a Catholic 
or a Protestant play about her would have been com- 
paratively easy — the thing has lieen done many times 
in many languages — hut Schiller wislied to make a 
human drama, the interest of which would not depend on 
any possible conclusion as to the 1^1 and political merits 
of Queen Mary's case. The great difficulty was that, if 
the action was to end w.ith her death, her longf-past mis- 
deeds could not be represented, but only narrated. Thus 
she would appear all along as a doomed prisoner await- 
ing her fate — ^a pathetic rather than a tragic situation. 
In some way it was necessary to make her fate seem the 
consequence, not of acts done long ago, but of acts seen 
by the spectator. To attain this end Schiller had recourse 
to two inventions: first, Marys attempt to escape with 
the amorous fanatic Mortimer, involving her co-respon- 
sibility for his attempt on the life of Queen Elizabeth; 
secondly, a personal encounter of the two (jucens, result- 
ing in a mortal insult to Elizabeth. By these devices, and 
by making Mary a beautiful young woman still capable 
of engaging the chivalrous but unsteady devotion of 
Leicester, Schiller shifted the issue, so to speak, from the 
sphere of politics and religion to that of love and jealousy. 
And he succeeded perfectly in making Mary's deatii ap- 
pear as the consequence of her own passionate error. To 
have left the matter there, however, would have been to 
stamp the Scottish queen's character as essentially igno- 
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ble; and this, at any rate» was not Schiller's conception 
of her* He accordingly converted the intricate political 
drama into a simple psychological drama of inward puri- 
fication. The climax is reached when Queen Mary rises 
to the height of accepting her doom, with all its ignominy 
and injustice, as the expiation divinely required of her 
for the real sins of long ago. 

In the Maid of Orleans, just as in Mary Stuart, Schil- 
ler undertook to portray a Catholic heroine whose char- 
acter was one thing in the house of her friends, some- 
thing very different in that of her enemies. According to 
the loyal Catholic tradition, she appeared as a divinely 
appointed rescuer of France. The voices, the miracles, , 
were a genuine manifestation of lu iiie power, her death a 
holy martyrdom. For Shakespeare she had been a vulgar 
witch, for Voltaire a pious fraud of the mediaeval church. 
What had she been in reality? For a proper appreciation 
of Schiller's dramatic answer to this question, it is well 
to bear in mind two facts. In the first place, the nn-luy 
work accomplished by the Maid in the rekindhng of 
French patriotism was in no sense matter of doubt; and 
Schiller, as a student of history, was not the man to 
believe that great effects could proceed from mean and 
tri\ ial causes. In the second place, he was by nature 
a lover of womaniiood, always prone to idealise it, and 
especially to see in women a capacity for heroic conduct 
It was ^us quite natural that he should conclude, in the 
then state of historical and psycholojsfical knowledge, that 
the essential truth rei^-arding tlic Maid of Orleans was 
to be found rather in the house of her friends than among 
the xationalista. 
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So he threw himself boldly on the Catholic tradition, 
even adding to it some dubious supernaturaiism of his 
own invention, and called his play a romantic tragedy/' 
In his hands the rustic maid became a divine amazon, 
fighting in the ranks with men, slaying Englishmen with 
a magic sword; but all the while invincible, nnder the 
terms of her mandate from the Holy Virgin, only on 
condition of resisting all earthly love. An instanta- 
neous glimpse of the face of Lionel, as she is doing battle 
with him, causes her to forget, to her own way of think- 
ing, the Virgin's command. Thence follow remorse, 
helplessness, humiliation ; until at last, her expiation com- 
pleted, she receives back her supernatural power and dies 
in glory on the field of battle. The play is replete with 
Schiller's finest dram die effects. Any one not consti- 
tutionally hostile to his metiiods will come away from 
a ^ood performance of the Maid of Orleans saying : It 
is magnificent, even if it is not Jeanne d'Arc. 

The anti-naturalism of Schiller reached a culminating 
point ill ilic Ih'iilc of .\fessina, just as did that of Goethe 
at the very same time in the Natural Daughter. Having 
now become a zealous student of Sophocles, and know- 
ing how important a factor the chorus was in the total 
cflFect of Greek tragedy, he wished to find a modem 
e(iuivalent for the ancient chorus. A real chorus, with 
song and dance, would have meant simply an ntuhinkabie 
mixture of drama, opera, and ballet. So he hit on the 
expedient of providing each of his hostile brothers, Don 
Manuel and Don Cesar, with a band of retainers, and 
allowiu- these to function both as persons of the drama 
and as semi-choruses; the choral parts not to be sung. 
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but spokfen by designated leaders. At . the same time 
he endeavoured to lind, in liis subject-matter, a substi- 
tute for the fate-idea as it appears in King CEdipus. A 
pregnant queen of mediseval Messina is widowed by the 
death of a husband who has oommitted a crime. She 
has an ominous dream, which is interpreted by a sooth- 
sayer to mean that the child to be born will cause the 
death of the two princes who are co-heirs to the throne. 
To defeat the dream-oracle she conceals the birth of a 
daughter, and has the child brought up in secret at a 
distance from the court. So much is presupposition. 
The play gives the fulfilment of the dream. Scliiller's 
lofty poetic diction is at its very best in the Bride of Mes- 
sina, but his innovation in the matter of the chorus met 
with little favour. On the other hand, his use of the 
curse-idea — the extinction of a family conceived as the 
foreuoumed expiation o£ ancestral guilt — was as a seed 
dropped on fertile soil. 

The Bride of Messina, an experiment in pseudo-Hel- 
lenism, is the least available for the stage among Schil- 
ler's plays. It was followed by IVilliam Teli the most 
popular of tlieni all, and theoidy one which is nut a trag- 
edy. Like the Maid of Orleans, it is a drama of patriot- 
ism; but the Swiss farmers follow no celestial banner, 
and no miracles come to their aid. They rely on their 
own united strength. They are not actuated by any 
cntliusiasm for freedom in the abstract, but l)y a sturdy 
determination to get rid of their tyrannical satraps. Th^ 
do not preach revolution, save as the inherent right to 
throw off intolerable oppression. They do not preach 
democracy at all, their aim being to restore the old sys- 
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tern of home rule under the empire; Nevertiieless, when 

the disunited German people began to chafe under the 
tyranny of their own reactionary princes, it was iiaunal 
enough to see in Schilier's Tell a gospel o£ union, sel£- 
« help, and popular rights. It is this play, pre-eminently, 
to which he owes his name of poet of freedom. And 
what an intensely human drama it is! Young and old, 
learned and simple, alike find their account in it^ j>ictn- 
rcsque setting, its dramatic energy, its strong appeal to 
the love of country. The modem drama can show no 
better exposition anywhere than the exposition of WiUiam 
Tell — unless it be that of the Maid of Orleans. One must 
suppo>e ihat the critics who have sometimes taxed it — 
the play as a whole — with a lack of unity and concentra- 
tion, can never have seen a German aqdience hang on it 
with delight from first to last, without ever becoming 
aware of any >uch defects. The fact is that Schiller here 
undertook sumething essentially new ; namely, a play with 
an entire people for a hero. The theme is the hberation 
of a people by their own efforts. All the scenes con- 
verge, all the characters contribute, to that end. IVilliam 
Tell is a i ulksdrama in the best sense of the word. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE RISE OF THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL AND THE WAR 

AGAINST NAPOLEON 

It was a long time before the work of Goe&e and 

Schiller at Weimar took on the glamour of classicity. 
They had made enemies by the Xenia, and in other ways. 
The cause for whicli they stood — ^ideal art as tj^y pirpr^ 
sion of a large., free, and h a rmonioua — ^was not 
exactly a popular cause, and that part of the public which 
was absorbed in politics and practical affairs found little 
luitrinient in liieni. The death of Schiller attracted no 
attention in comparison with the ostentatious mourning 
vfor Klopstock two years before. The popularity of Wie» 
land had hardly b^tm to abate. The favourite play- 
wright of tlic epoch was Kotzebue, whose taking stage- 
craft and skill in catering to the average appetite gave 
him, for a short time, a European reputation. He had, 
however, neither ideas nor ideals; wherefore his multi- 
tudinous plays contain nothing for the historian of litera- 
ture. In prose fiction the man of the hour was Jean 
Paul Frieurich Kicuter (1763-1825). 

In his lifetime Jean Paul enjoyed the vogue of a great 
writer and a wonderful searcher of hearts. Women 
idolised him, and good critics regarded him as a peer of 
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the best. His fame spread abroad. Carlyie wrote a bril- 
liant essay about him, several of his bonks were translated 
into English. When he died Ludwig Borne said of him 
in the course of a glowing eulogy : ** He has not lived 
for aU men, tmt the time vrill come when*he will be bom 
for all, and all will mourn his lo^s. He stamls paiitui!} 
at the gate of the twentietli cailury, waiting with a smile 
for his crawling countrymen to come up with him/' The 
prediction has not been fulfilled, and only illustrates the 
difficulty that besets the vocation of prophet To-day 
Richter is hardly read at all. In an age of revivals there 
is no sign of a reviving interest in him. The neglect of v 
him may be ascribed first and foremost to his style — 
to what Carlyie called his '^fantastic, many-coloured, 
far-grasping, every way perplexed and extraordinary^ 
mode of writing." The effect of his method is that hi> 
characters do not stand out clearly in the mind's eye, but 
seem to move about dimly in a welter of baffling details. 
He was unable to tell a story straightforwardly. Withal, 
notwithstanding his sobriquet, the Unique, he lacked 
real originality. He was intleed a unique noit-t.ikcr. 
Among his effects were found nearly two himdred man- 
uscript volumes in quarto, together with a multitude of 
separate portfolios, containing excerpts from his reading ; 
and these excerpts he worked into his stories quite as the ^ 
whim tuuk hiin. Anything was in or<kT at any time. 

The style of Richter is that of Tristram 6 handy, with 
the discursiveness and irrelevancy raised to a higher 
power. He is a dis< iple of Sterne, too, in his fondness 
for the eccentric stntinicnt;d hero. The most of Jean 
Paul's characters are odd fiah witii strange name^ and 
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strange habitudes. Humour he has in abundance, but 

it is the liLinioiir of a freakish fancy rather tlian of sane 
observation. His people shed the sniihng tear on occa- 
sion$~*ao has the fashion changed — ^that do not now seem 
to call for it. Still, if we take him at his best — say in 
QuifUus Fixlein or Siehenkas — and forget the futility of 
the story as such, it is not hard to find the charm which 
his contemporaries felt in tlie play of his humour about 
the prosaic facts of life, and in his sympathetic por* 
traiture of small folk and small things. In respect of 

vliterary affinity Richter was a child of the sCTti tnent al 
age: he owed but little to the new roiuaniicism which 
began to make a stir as a militant doctrine just as his 
popularity was culminating. 

The history of the so-called Romantic School may be 

, said to begin when the Schl^els and Tieck and Novalis 
began to be conscious of a certain community of ideas, 
and to use the word '* romantic " as a name fur what they 
believed in. This happened about 1798. But the ideas 
of these men were not new, or were new only in part, 
the way having been prepared by earlier writers. Of 
these earlier wuicrs the most important were Herder and 
Uoetlie. But there were otlier uitiuences at work. Bod- 
mer^s exhumations of mediaeval romance and minne> 
song; Lessing^s attack on the classical French canon and 
his use of romantic elements in Nathan the Wise; the 
unbridled indiviclualism of the "storm and stress" f)eri- 
od; the work of the Gottingen poets; the new feeling 
for nature as a source of mystic suggestion — all these 
must be taken into account in studying that romanticism 
which is older than Uie Romantic School. 
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One of the best contributions that appeared in Schil- 
ler's short-lived Horcn was an a])preciation of Dante, 
with some specimens of very good translation from the 
Divine Comedy, The drift of the essay was to explain 
Dante from his mediaeval environment ''One must 
dream one's self back into that heroic monkish confusion, 
must become (iiielf or Ghibellinc, else one will throw 
aside the book in disgust." " Full of barbarism, excesses, 
and horrors as was the century in which he (Dante) hved, 
I do not hesitate to prefer it to this/' These sentences 
indicate the writer's point of view. His name was 
AuGTTST W'lLiiKLM ScHLiiGEL ( 1 769-1844) . He had s 
studied at Gottiugen, enjoyed the friendship of Burger, 
and got the reputation, by his facihty in the making of 
smoothly vacuous verse, of being a poet In 1796 he 
settled at Jena to make his way as a contributor to the 
journals. Here he was presently joined by his younger 
brother I'kii.dkicii Schlkckl (1772-1829), \^ho was 
then thinking of an academic career. Both the brothers 
were fervid admirers of Goethe, and at first of Schiller 
also. The younger, a student of Greek pliilosophy, had 
caught the fever of Mchte's ideahsm. I'ichle was then a 
professor at Jena, and in the morning of his immense 
influence as a teacher ; and the essence of his doctrine was 
that the^go is the only reality. To his youthful disciples 
this discovery seemed to promise a wonderful rejuvena- 
tion of life and letters. Feeling the need of an organ 
to disseminate their views, the brothers started the^//j^- ^ 
nceum, which ran for three years (1798-xSoi) and then 
died an easy and unregretted death. 

The AthtHuuiH is usually regarded as the starting- 
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point of Gcnn.iii i (jmanticism, so far as the word denotes 
anything like the concerted eflfort of a school. The lead- 
ing spirit of the journal was the younger Schlegel, who 
assumed the air of an inerrant law-giver, though him- 
self painfully lacking in creative power. He was fond 
of paradox, regarded obscurity as rather meritorious, 
and preitrred to express himself dogmatically in oracu* 
lar fragments. His enthusiasm for Goethe was very 
genuine. He averred that Goethe's poetry and Fichte's 
philosophy were the two centres of German art and cul- 
ture. But Goethe's " poetry/* he thought, wa^ best repre- 
sented by Wilhclm Meister, whicii formed one of the 
* three " greatest tendencies of the century/' the other two 
being Fichte's philosophy and the French Revolution. 
He declared in the Athetupum that fVilhelm Meister was 
"an absolutely new and unique book/' in which "every- 
thing was thought and expressed as miglu be expected 
from one who was at once a divine poet and a perfect 
artist^* The wonderful novel was an all-in-one — prose, 
poetry, philosophy, criticism, self-revelation. In short, 
it was tliL ptTfection of Romanpoesie^ or poetry of the 
novel. Then, by a juggle of words, Romanpoesie became 
romantische PoesU^ and Schl^el proceeded to define 
" romantic as an ideal of perfection, having really ab- 
stracted it from the unromantic WUhehn Meister. Ro- 
imauiic potuy was explained as progressive universal 
poetry/' Its mission was to fuse all the ilirferent genres 
in one, and this one with philosophy and rhetoric In this 
wider sense, Schlegel thought, all poetry ought to be 
romantic. " The more popular an author is, the more 
romantic.** Finally tlie word-intoxicated man wrote to 
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his brother : " I cannot .send you my explanation o£ 
* romantic/ because it is 125 pages long/' 

The significance of all this is not that the jargon has 
any bearing on intdligible literary criticism, but that it 
brought into use, as the shibboleth of a school, a word 
whose lucainug was liopelcs^ly vague. And this vague- 
ness has adhered to the word ever since — more especially^ 
perhaps, in the usage of German writers, who are prone 
to label as "romantic" any poetic, literary, religious, 
philosophic, artistic, scientific, musical, or political ten- 
dency that can be shown to have been favoured by one 
or more members of the so-called Romantic SchooL But 
really there never was a school, except in the very loosests 
sense of the word. There was simply a coterie of friends 
who were very differently endowed, and were driving at 
very different things. For five or six years they con- 
tinued in close personal relations, oscillating between Jena 
and Berlin, praising one another's writings inordinately, 
and regarding themselves as the apostles of a new gospel 
that was to revolutionise the whole of life. Then they sep- 
arated and went their several ways. In the immediate cir- 
cle of the Schlegels there was a deal of talk about the 
principles of romantic art; about irony, and subjectivity 
and universality, that is, completeness of self-revelation ; 
about the autocracy of the creative artist, and other such 
matters. There is no evidence that the lingo ever really 
influenced a man of genius (how could it ?) , but it gave a 
sort of sanction to authorial caprice and literary amor- 
phousness. As for the two brothers, the younger did good 
work as a philosophic essayist, as the pioneer historian of 
literature, and as the autlior of the first German book ou 
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the language and wisdom of the Hindus. But he achieved 

nothing very uicinorablL m criticism, and his attempts at 
poetry, drama, and fiction were futile beyond description. 
The elder brother's service consists in his admirable trans- 
lation of seventeen of Shakespeare's plays, his well-known 
lectures on dramatic literature, and his les»4cnown early 
essays on the works of Goethe, which had nuicli to do 
with the rapid increase of Goethe's prestige in the era 

^of romanticism. As an^pprecia tor, WilheUn Schlegel is 
one of the three or four greatest names in German his- 

V tory ; as a translator, the very first, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Luther. But his original verse could easily 
be spared. There is no substance in it. 

One of the best contributions to the Athenccum was 
a collection of aphoristic sayings called PoUen, The 
author was Friedrich von Hardenberg, an amiable 
dreamer who took the name Novalis (1772-1801). 
The Fragments of Novalis, which form the larger part 
of his extant work, are broken lights flashed from the 
mind of a man who had become enamoured of Fichte's 
idealism, and took delight in tracing out its consequences 
in religion, art, matheiii.ilics, physics, geology, and other 
lines of thought. He was of Protestant hneage, and did 
not, like Friedrich Schlegel, go over formally to the 
Catholic Church, though he probably would have done so 
if he had lived longer. At any rate he loved Catholicism 
for its iesihetic appeal, and gradually came to see in the 
Middle Ages, when the undivided church had dominated 
life and enwrapt it with poetry, the excellent home of 
the souL Naturally, therefore,' he found IVilhelm Meis- 
tcr, with all his admiration of it, too banal and prosaic 
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— ^not romantic enough. So he undertook to vie with 
Goethe t)> writing a romance of cuiture which should 

carry its hero tliffnigh the scliool of life in the Middle 
Ages. He touiv the legendary minnesinger, Heinrich 
von Ofterdingen, for his hero and sketched a vast plan. 
After searching experience of love and sorrow, Heinrich 
was to catch a glimpse of a wonderful hlue flower, which 
would then hecoiiic die symbolic goal of his spiritual 
longing. He was to wander over the known world, 
learning the import of nrt, religion, and statecraft, and at 
last in the fulness of wisdom to achieve the bliifi,.flawer. 
Only a little of the singular romance was ever completed. 
The fragment begins well, with cliaiming pictures of 
niediieval life, but tlie symbolism soon becomes rather 
unintelligible* The pages exhale, if they do not suc- 
cinctly express, the idea that the present is mean and pro- 
saic, hence unavailable for art; that all poetry and all 
higher satisfaction of the soul must be sought in a far- 
away time when men had hved passionately and imagina- 
tively amid strange happenings. 

Unlike Novalis, his friend Ludwig Tieck (i772-n 
1852) Hved to a ripe age and wrote voluminously in all 
the genres. He is perhaps more completely representa- 
tive o£ the German romantic movement tiian any other 
writer. He began, if we ignore a few quite minor things, 
with a gloomy novel, IVilliam Lot/eU^ — an expression of 
the black despair that he himself had sometimes felt in 
his youth. Then, as if cured by confession, and con- 
vinced that he had taken life too seriously, he turned his 
hand to light satiric skits, using nursery tales as a set- 
ting and poking fun at the rationalistic tendencies of the 
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day. In this vein he wrote Bluebeard and Puss in Boots. 

As one who had recoiled in disgust from the pain of 
thoiig"ht, he was fascinated by the old folk-talcs, which 
set reason at naught aiid knew no such thing as a riddle 
of life. They were entertaining and soothing — ^like a 
children's game to a sad philosopher. He began to revise 
and publish folk-talcs, and presently to attempt things 
of his own in the spirit of the good old times. His 
so-called dramas were not meant to be played, but to 
'shed a rosy light on the age of superstition by making 
it appear as the age of passion, faith, and poetry. The 
reader of the Life and Death of Saint Genrt'ievc, of For- 
in Hill lis, or Oetavianus, is expected to take the legend at 
its face value and not to play the rationalist. The mirac* 
ulous is treated as a matter of course. The characters 
are not clearly limned, but seem to float in a mist of vague 
emotion. They are legendary <m«l historical personages, 
also ghosts and allegorical figures, such as Church, Faith, 
Love, Romanza. They speak in all the varieties of cun- 
ning and mellifluous verse, including sonnets and terga 
rima. The best effects are musical and poetic, never 
dramatic. Ticck introduces Romanza as a cliild of 
Faith and Love and makes her say : 

MoofhUlummed summer nighty 
Thai hdds in thrall the fantasyy 

Fair wonder-world of faerie. 
Arise in aU ihy ancient mighL 

This note of longing for a beauty that once was but 
no longer is — ^the feeling that there have been better 
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times and better men than lliose that now are-^may be j 

called the Leitmotif of romanticism. In Tieck's dramas, 
as in his contemporary poems and plays, one may notice 
a predilection for sights and sounds that suggest or 
acGord with a vague and dreamy longing — ^the moonlit 
night, the dim woods, the distant sound of hunter's horn 
or shepherd's shawm, the rose as symbol of desire. In 
his case the romantic impulse took the torm of an aesthetic 
fondness for the wonder-world of mediaeval legend. He 
found in its mystery and symbolism and mental chiar- 
oscuro a sonrce of poetic inspiration, but his mediaevalism 
never became a pr:ictical matter. It did nut lead him into 
the Catholic communion or cause him to take an active 
interest in politics, either as a reactionary or as a patriotic 
poet. It did lead him, however, in the direction of what 
was afterward to be known as pre-Raphaelitism. While 
a >.tudciu he wandered about South Germany with his 
bosom friend Wackenroder, and the two Berhners were 
fascinated by early German art. It appealed to them by 
its warmth of religious and patriotic feeling. For Wack- 
enroder early Christian art became a sort of religion. He 
poured out his feehngs on the subject in a little book 
entitled Heart-etfusions of an Art -loving Lay Brother — ^ 
the b^inning of the Nazarene " movement which an* 
noyed Goethe as a lover of Raphael and the Greeks, but 
was thought well of by Friedrich Schleget and other 
romanticists. Tieck made his contribution to the sub- 
ject in t'ranz Siernbald's IVanderiugs (1798), whicli is ^ 
another romanticised Wilhelm Meister, Stembaid is a 
pupil of Albrecht Diirer, a prayerful and poetic youth. 
He leaves his beloved master in Ntimberg and goes to 
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pursue his education first in the Netherlands, then in Italy, 
where he finds a sweetheart. There is much talk about 
art and the religion of art, and there is an immense num- 
ber of interspersed songs. The coldness of the Protestant 
churches is touched on. 

The feeling^ that there have been better times and bet- 
ter men tlian those of the present may work out different 
results, according as the mind in which it finds lodgment 
is more or less practical, more or less virile. So it was 
'with the romanticists. Ticck and Novah's were led to a 
poetic idealisation of mediaeval life, and such jkrIic ideal- 
jisation is one of the most important aspects of tiie roman- 
•tic movement. But this same mediaevalism might also 
take the form of a dreamy philosophy, a leaning toward 
the Catholic Church and pre-Raphaehte art, a joy in the 
histihood of chivalry, a patriotic desne to bring back the 
brave days of old — ^the days of German union and 
strength and glory, — a quickened intellectual interest in 
mediaeval matters, including all folk-lore, or the exploita- 
tion of mystery and superstition in novel, poem, and play. 
Again, while one man might find in his romantic vision 
of the Middle Ages a spring of poetry or a spur to prac- 
tical effort, another might dream himself into a quarrel 
with life; into inefficiency, helplessness, pessimism, insan* 
ity. I'inally, a man of essentially romantic temper mie^ht 
find his soul's account in a dream, not of the Middle 
Ages at all, but, say, of the glory that was Greece. 

This last was the case of Friedrich Holdbrun 
( 1770-1843) , whose fine lyric gift and passion for Gredc 
beauty mark hiui as a spiritual cont^^ener of John Keats. 
His poems continually suggest the condition of exile from 
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the land of beauty. Many of them betoken an ardent 
love of the fatherland, but along with the patriotism we 
hear the elegiac note of nxmming for a vanished splen- 
dour. And when it is a question of denoting- this van- 
ished splendour, that is, tlie higher hfe in bcaiuy and for 
beauty, from which the modem man has fallen away, 
Holderlin resorts to the symbols of Greek religion. This^ 
philhellenism of his was profotmdly sincere. His 
1' iii ime Hyperion (1799) is the story of a modern 
drct'k who juins an uprising" of his cuuntryinen against 
the Turks. His ideahsm is sorely tried by the miserable 
conduct of the patriot army, he loses his beloved Diotima, 
all his hopes are wrecked. Then he takes refuge for a 
while in Germany, only to find himseii w retched amonj^ 
the cold and dull barbarians. At last he returns to Greece 
to seek nepenthe in nature. Hdlderlin's idealism proved 
unable to make terms with common reality. Before half 
his days were numbered his passkmate unrest carried 
him over the line which separates genius from insanity. 

The activities of iieck, Novalis, and the Schlegels 
between 1796 and 1804 constitute the hrst phase of tlie / / / 
German romantic movement. The second followed 
immediately in the work of Amim, Brentano, and their 
friends at Heidelberg. Clemens Brentano (1778- 
1842), the son of a Frankfort merchant, was of half- 
Italian Catholic stock, while his friend ACHIM von 
Arniic (1781-1831) was a Prussian squire of the Prot- 
estant connection. In his youth Brentano studied at 
Jena, came into contact with the Schlegels and their 
circle, led a rather wild life on romantic lines, and 
recorded his early experience of life and love in Godwi, 
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which he called a " romance run wild." He was of an 
/ extremely volatile temper, steady in nothing but his ten- 
dency to emotional excess. Godwi is a formless and 

frivnlnus bonk, written on the pattern of Friedrich 
Schlegel's maudlin Lucinde, Like the latter, it made a 
I scandal by its frank preaching of free love, ^If-indui- 
[gence, and social pococurantism* In after years Bren- 
tano became ashamed of it and declared that he dared 
not mention its name for fear of being turned into a pillar 
of salt. But it did contain some very good songs. The 
young Amim, in every way a more solid character than 
Brentano, also began with autobiographic fiction. Both 
men had early taken to collecting folksongs, and when 
they became friends they decided to join forces and work 
togetlier. In 1805 they published the first voiiuue of 
I their collection, calling it by the rather odd name Des 
Knaben Wunderhom, or the Boy's Magic Horn, In 
1806 two more volumes followed, with an excellent essay 
on the folksong by Arnim. The whole collection was 
dedicated to Goethe, who reviewed it witii wann appre- 
ciation, expressly declining to go into the question of the 
genuineness of the texts. 

As a matter of fact, the texts were not genuine In 
the strict modern sense, but had been edited and embel- 
lished in very much the same way as the English texts 
of the Percy collection. In no other way, probably, could 
the old songs, with ^eir frequent coarseness and ca- 
cophony, have been made acceptable to the public of that 
tune. As it was, they were highly acceptable. The IVun- 
derhorn c*mie as a revelation of unsuspected national 
wealth. Herder's Folksongs of 1778 had roused gen- 
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eral interest in the suljject, hut Germany h:ul not l)een 
very well represented in his cosinopuiitan undertaking. 
In the three volumes of the IVunderhorn, however, there ^ 
were riches undreamed of — a vast body of song revealing | 
the soul of the German people for ages past in all its inti- ; 
mate concerns. Here were passion and pal 1 10s, homely 
vigour, and grim force ; now and then there was haunt- 
ing beauty or a mysterious depth of suggestion. Natu- 
rally, the common folk who had created all this b^;an to 
appear in a new light. The plain man had suddenly 
become as the hero of a lonjj^-neg'lected romance. Men 
began to leel that tlie irrational element of life, Uiat 
which the Age of Reason had tried to get rid of as out- 
worn superstition, was much more deeply rooted than 
had been supposed. Tradition took the place of Reason 
as the word of i>ower. The IVundcrJiorn jxfinted the way 
to a new science as well as a new lyrisni, both grounded 1 
on national feeling and permeated with respect for thej 
plain people. Oosely connected with Amim and Bren- 
tano were the Grimm brothers, who in 181 2 published 
the first volume of their Kinder- und Hausmarclicn, or 
Children's and Household Stories. These now workl- 
famous tales, taken down from the lips of story-tellers 
who had received them from an age-long tradition, are 
an interesting by-product of the new romanticism. 

Aside from his work on the ll'undcrJiorn Ainim did 
little tliat is very memorable, though he w rote volumi- 
nously in the lines of prose fiction and closet drama. As 
a novelist he proved unable to control his riotous imagi- 
nation and execute a plan as conceived : he often began , 
well only to end badly or not at all. Brentano succeeded 
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best with songs of romantic vagabondage or ballads of 

traditionary lore. Of his most readable prose tales, Kas- 
perl and Annerl is only an elalMiiatcd folksong, wliile 
tlie Chronicle of a Wandering Student is a story of 
romantic vagabondage in the Middle Ages. He himself 
was a vagabond of the spirit — ^restless, impulsive, erratic, 
without a definite purpose in life — until his ** corr^- 

- sion " in 1817. After that he abjured his furnier works 
and ways and became a Catholic zealot. Lost to his 
former friends and to secular literature, he devoted some 
years to taking down the outgivings of a stigmatised nun 
whom he thought (Hviucly inspired. 

Shortly before Brentano, another romantic vagabond 
of the spirit had likewise come to anchor in the supposedly 
calm waters of Catholic dogma. This was Zacharias 

'Werner (i 776-1823 )« a Prussian of Protestant family. 
In his prulbgate y(uith he oscillated between debauchery 
and religious niyslicisni. After writing two rather inef- 
fective semi-historical plays, the Sons of the Vale and 
the Cross on ike Baltic^ the one deahng with the col* 
lapse of the order of Knights Templar, the other with 
the conversion of the beatlien Prussians, he scored a 
modest stage triumph with his Martin Luther ( 1807). 
The play contains some good scenes of homely realism 
which made the title-role acceptable to the eminent actor 
Iffland. The great reformer ts treated not unsympathet- 
icallv, but without a clear and strong denotation ui liis- 
tone forces. When Werner appeared in Weimar, Ciucthe 
welcomed him as a good craftsman for the stage, and out 

I of their intercourse grew the little play, the Twenty- 

\ fourth of February — ^the seed of an abundant crop of 
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so railed fate-tragedies^ Werner had lost his mother and \ 
a dear friend on the same day — February 24, 1804 — 
and was temperamentally inclined to occult fatalism. 
The presupposition of his play is this. A Swiss youth 
named Kunz Kunith quarrels with his father over the 
wife whom the son has chosen. Kunz hurls at his father 
a dagger which misses its mark, but nevertiidess causes 
the old man's death. In dying he imprecates a curse. 
Kunz and his wife have a son who, in playing with the 
fatal dagg^er, accidentally kills his little sister and is in 
consequence driven away under Iiis father's curse. In 
tlie play Kunz and his wife appear as an aged couple 
living alone in their Alpine hut, abjectly poor. A stranger 
comes and asks for shelter. In the night Kunz murders 
him for his money, and finds out too late tiiat he has killed 
Iiis own son. All tlie crimes are committed on February 
24th and with the same tool. 

Werner's gruesome o ne- act tragedy of crime, which 
was first played at Weimar in 1808, is poetically and 
dramatically a very good piece of work in a not very 
noble or important Init still perfectly legitimate genre. 
It drew after it, however, in the coming era of roman- 
ticism, a pretty large number of plays in which the idea 
of a fatal destiny resting on a family because of some 
long-past crime was very much overworked. They be- 
came ridicnlous at last l)ecause the fate-idea was nut 
treated as having anything to do witli tlie central Tight- 
ness of things, but was made to attach mechanically to 
a particular time or place or instrument. They were 
grounded in superstition, though hardly in that kind of 

superstition which Goethe had in mind when he spoke of 
28 
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it as the ** poetry of life." They were grounded, namely, 
in the superstition which causes people of low intelligence 
to 'feel that there is a peculiar retributive fitness In meting 

out punishment to a wrong-doer in the very place, or with 
the very instrument, or perhaps on the anniversary, of 
his own wrong-doing. 

Among the co-workers on the short-lived Zeitung fur 
Einsiedler or Journal for Hermits, which was started in 
1808 as an organ of the Heidelberg romanticists, were 
Uhland. Kerner, Fouque, and both the Schlegels, as well 
as Arnira, Brentano, and the brothers Grimm. The spirit 
of the coterie was intensely patriotic, but the reverse of 
practical. When the mood was propitious Brentano 
could make a g^ood song in praise of the fatherland, but 
he was only a jongleur whom no one could take very 
seriously. He and his friends had come to feel that tlie 
love of country was not an ignoble emotion, and that they 
themselves had» or ought to have, a country worth loving. 
Hut where was this ideal Germany ? What were its 
boundaries ? What was its religion and form of govern- 
ment ? Was it in sympathy with or opposed to the ideas 
of liberty and democracy which the Revolution had 
spread abroad? On these questions the literary patriots 
of the Journal for Hermits were as divided as the rest 
of Germany. Meanwhile Napoleon had made himself 
master of Vienna as well as Berlin, and was parcelling 
out German territory, and in other ways riding rough- 
shod over German national feeling. To be sure, he had 

his allies ani< >n<i^ the minor jiriiices, and some of the 
intellectuals regarded him favourably as a liberator from 
the hoary abuses of feudalism. But whatever might be 
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the value of i>articular ideas of government, and however 

men might (liffcr alK>ut religion, the opinion rapidly pre- 
vailed that there could be no goo<l future for Germany 
under a regime of foreign domination. The internal 
questions could wait. The duty of the hour was to get 
rid of Napoleon. From this conviction came the lifc- 
aihl-dtath Struggle of 1813, uiili its frenzy uf patriotic 
devotion, aflfecting high and low alike, its appalling 
sacrifices, and its final triumph at Waterloo. Germany 
was not yet united — far from it — but the War of Libera* 
tion was essentially the result of a national uprising. 
Saxons and South (iermans, whose rulers were or had 
been in alliance with Napoleon, flocked to the Prussian or 
the Austrian standard. 

Among those who thus fought for the national cause 
was the Saxon Theodor KoRNER ( 1791-1813). When ^ 
the Lanipaiq;n of 1S13 be,<;an he was prospering at Vienna 
as a playwright. The future was bright, so far as his 
personal fortune and happiness were conceimed. An 
exalted sense of duty led him to enlist as a soldier, and * 
ere long he was killed by a French bullet. As a chiv- 
alrous soldier-poet who gave his all for tlie ( lerniany of 
his dreams, Korner won a kind of renown which asks no-^ 
favour from literary critics, and is perhaps a little out of 
proportion to the permanent value of his work. And 
vit it would be difficult to name any German poet who 
had behind him a better record at the age of twenty-two. ' 
His lyric collection Lyre and Sword — many of the poems 
written In camp or on the march, and one fine sonnet 
while he was lying in the woods near Leipzig and suf- 
ieimg iruin what he believed tu be a mortal wound- 
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is a thrilling expression of the blended religious and 
patriotic feeling which inspired him to the supreme sacri- 
fice. His tragedy Zriny, while too ethereal and mono- 

chroTiiatic for a good drama — ^all the characters being 
doomed to certain deatlx from the tirst, and having noth- 
ing to do but to express their emotions and sell their lives 
as dearly as possible — is instinct with the stem joy and 
the blessed hope of dying for the fatherland. 

Another poetic champion of tlie national cause was 
^Ernst Mo&itz Arndt (1769-1860), author of many a 
stirring song on the duty of hating Frenchmen, fighting 
hard and trusting devoutly in the God of Battles. In his 
series of fiery pamphlets called Spirit of the Time, Arndt 
denounced Napoleon as a j^rowing menace to Germany 
and used strong language in describing the abject con- 
dition of German public opinion. The short-sighted 
princes, he said, were occupied with their personal and 
dynastic interests; the intellectuals, as if they had no 
German blood in their veins, were arguing over futile 
abstractions, and the people at large were an inert mass. 
After the Battle of Jena, Arndt retired for safety to 
Sweden, but presently returned under an assumed name 
and pursued his anti-(iallic campaign with song and 
pamphlet. As secretary of Slcin and associate of other 
leaders, lie was able to work effectively in the fin il strug- 
gle. The " fatherland " meant for him, as l3rricaUy pro- 
claimed in a well-known poem, all the lands where the 
German language was spoken and the forms of life were 
German. The great thought that inspired him was the 
idea of union on the basis of identity in language and 
ethnic traditions. 
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But the important literary tigure of the Napoleonic 
age — ^let Goethe for the moment be left out of account 
•^was neither Komer nor Amdt nor Schenkendorf, 

nor any of the other lyrists who voiced the passion of 
the hour in song. Nor was it Fichte. whose stirring- 
Addresses to the German People had much to do witli 
the regeneration of prostrate Prussia after the disaster 
of Jena. It was rather a man whose genius found little 
recognition at the time — t he g ifted dramatist Heinrich " 
von Kleist. In general the earlier romanticists proved 
incapable of real drama, though they all affected th^ 
dramatic form. Wilhelm Schlegel's Ion is a Pygmalion 
statue without the breath of life, and Friedrich's Alarcos 
was huiglied off the stage at Weimar, where Goethe 
benevolently undertook to see if anything could be done 
witli it. Brentano's would he comic Ponce de Leon was 
received with derision at Vienna, and his long-winded 
Founding of Prague is as unplayable as the dramas of 
Arm ill and Tieck. Werner had talent. Init gradually 
lost touch with human nature and with the necessary tem- 
perance of the dramatic art. In 181 1 he was received 
into the Catholic Church at Rome ; then he became a priest 
and propagandist, recanted his former praise of Luther 
in a fanatical poem, and took iiu iiirther interest in secu- 
lar thmgs. In short, from all the efforts of the earlier 
romanticists there never emerged a single romantic 
drama which took and held a place on the stage ; not one , 
that can now be enjoyed as a play by virtue of its human 
interest and dramatic excellence. To find that, one must 
turn to Katie of Heilbronn. 

Heinrich von Klbist (1777-1811) was a poor 
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Prussian nobleman who set out in early life to be a sol- 
dier, but gave up the military career in order to pursue 
a strenuous ideal of personal culture. But study soon 
palled on him; he fell into a Faustian despair and suf- 
"^ered terribly from Welfschmers. " For an hour of for- 
getfulness," he declared, " I could turn Catholic." Rest- 
less, niuudy, eccentric, but possessed all at once by a 
vaulting poetic ambition, he began to wander about 
Europe in search of peace. Thoughts of suicide haunted 
him. At one time he dreamed of finding what seemed 
to him an " infinitely glorious g^ve " in England by 
joining Napoleon's contemplated invasion. In Switzer- 
land, whither he had gone with the idea of leading tlie 
simple life as a fanner, he found congenial society and 
completed his first work, the Schroffenstein FamUy, It 
is a romantic verse-tragedy in which two lovers are done 
to death, like Romeo and Juliet, by a bitter feud of their 
families. The plot is wildly extravagant, muvmg the 
reader now to horror and now to laughter, and is per- 
vaded by a dark fatalism. But the characters are firmly 
drawn and make an illusion of reality. 

An enq^ravinc;- which Kleist saw at the house of one of 
his friends in Switzerland suggested the idea of the play 
which was afterward completed under the name of the 
Broken Jug, A ledierous country justice enters a young 
woman's room at night, and in making a hurried exit 
breaks a jug. The w rong person is arrested (jn suspicion 
and brought before the justice, who conducts the trial in 
such a way as to entangle himself. The Broken Jug is 
only a bagatelle, though it contains some very effective 
satire on social conditions, but is, on the whole, the live- 
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licst and most atntising vcrseHComedy in German litera- 
luie. In Pcnihcsilca Kleist undertook to rnnianticisc an 
ancient Greek subject : and so coini)lctcly did tlie matter 
possess him that he thought, when the play was finished, 
that he had laid bare in it all the pain and all the splen- 
dour of his soul." His Amazon queen is an impossible 
being, whose fierce passion for her lover- foe Achilles 
turns to insane frenzy when she sees that he vihpends her 
fighting prowess. She kills him with an arrow, rends his 
dead body with her teeth, and then recovers her queenly 
poise and wills her own death. There is fine poetry in 
Penthcsilca, but it is only a character study, not a dra- 
matic mai>terpiece ; and in depicting the reckless egoism 
of passion, Kleist certainly overstepped the line which 
separates the terrible from the horrible. 

When the Battle of Jena occurred Kleist was holding 
a humble goverinnent clerkship at Konigsbergf. The 
great Prussian disaster, with its bitter discipline of suf* 
fering, roused in him a holy ire against Napoleon, and 
he wondered why some one did not put a bullet through 
the head of this evil genius of the world." He, too, began 
to feel that the only hope for Germany lay in a union of 
all the German states, and in the development, among 
princes and people, of a self-denying patriotism. Never- 
theless, he did not at once turn his hand to plays bearing 
directly on present conditions. Giving up his position 
he went to Dresden, and there, in friendly intercourse 
with Tieck, he devoted himself to literary work which, 
for the most part, either remained unknown to his con- 
temporaries, or met with little favour. Katie of HcU- 
bronn, now the popular favourite among his plays, was 
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published in tSio, but not played in his lifetime. Indeed, 

^he never saw one of his own piuductions on the stage. 
Katie IS the polar opposite of Penthesiiea — a type of the 
womanly devotion which beareth all things in patient 
submissiveness. Like a faithful dog she attaches her- 
self to die knight Wetter von Strahl, and no harshness 
of his can drive her away. At last it lunis out that she 
is the natural daughter of the emperor, hence a fit bride 
for his knightship. This concession to caste feeling is 
generally and rightly regarded as a blemish; but the 
dreamy indomitable Kathchen is a delightful creation^ 
and the play is full of romantic charm. 

^ iiexinanpi s Battle, which was nut published till 1821, 
is a dramatic apologue of German political conditions 
in 1808. Hermann unites the contentious German chief- 
tains for a victorious assault on the Roman tyrant. This 
he effects by his eloquent appeals, ami by sinkiii.i^ bis per- 

, sonal and dynastic interests for the common good. He 
even counsels union under his rival Marbod. Hermann 
is Prussia, Marbod is Austria ; the selfish and lukewarm 
tribesmen are the South German princes, and the Roman 
is Napoleon, The play is an impassioned plea for self- 
abnegating union, a demonstration of its possibility^ a 
forecast of its results. But the very fact of its being an 
apolpgrue, addressed to transitory conditions and mak- 
ing its appeal more by virtue of what it symbolised than 
by virtue of what it represented, detracts a little from its 
permanent interest. As a work of art it is inferior to 
the Prince of Homburg, in which romance is made to 
temper the stem demands of military law and public duty 
in such a way as to scatter the ominous clouds of impeiid- 
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ing tragedy. What must happen when a military ofiicer, 
disregarding the express order of his commander, leads 

a charge in battle and wins an important victory? This 
was the crux which was suggested to Kleist by an anec- 
dote of the Great Elector. What actually did happen^ 
according to the story, was that the Great Elector 
remarked, after the Battle of Fehrhellin in 1675, that 
strictly speaking" the Prince of llciiuburg had for- 
feited his hie by disobeying orders; nevertheless, he, 
the Elector, thanked God for such a bringer of victory. 
What happens in the play is that the Elector imposes the 
death-sentence; and then, after the mind of Hombtirg 
has passed through all the stages from angry revolt and 
pitiful dread of death to resignation and calm acceptance 
of his fate as just and necessary for the general good, 
pardons the offender. This he does because he has 
learned that the prince did not really hear the order, 
litumg l)een at the critical niument lost in a trancelike 
dream of his lady-love, though apparently awake and 
attentive. 

The Prince of Hamburg is a masterpiece of such fine 
and satisfying texture as to suggest almost limitless pos- ^ 

sibilities for the young dramatist who wrote it at the age 
of thirty-two. His tale of MicliaeL KohUmas, too, the 
story of an upright citizen who, under the smart of out-* 
rages for which he can obtain no legal redress, becomes 
an anarchist — is one of the very hesX novelettes in the 
German language. lUit Kleist's cuurse was run. In 
1809 he went to RerHn and tried without success to have 
his Prince of Hamburg put on the stage. He was in dire 
poverty. The works on which he had expended the finest 
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dramatic genius thus far vouchsafed to any Prussian 

found no recognition anywhere. Personal distress and 
the woes of the fatherland so darkened iiis life that it 
seemed worthless. In November, 1811, he made an end 
of all the misery with a pistol-shot 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE ERA OF ROMANTICISM 

The period to be traversed in this chapter extends 
from the Battle of Waterloo to about the middle of the • - 

thirties. Frightened hy the atrocities of the Paris Terror, 
and mistakint^ tlicse fur the real French Revolution, the 
German princes entered on a reactionary policy, the nrn 
of which was to repress all democratic tendencies. Their 
instruments were close censorship of the press, espionage, 
arl)itrary arrests, and strict police enactments. It beg^an 
to look as if the tremendous effort of the war of libera- 
tion had gone simply for the stronger intrenchment of 
the privil^ed classes in their old position. Thus the tem- 
pest of patriotic feeling which had swept Napoleon into 
banishment was followed by a calm which soon became 
oi)pressive to all who had ever felt the inspiration of the 
eighteenth-century ideal of progress. That century, on 
the whole the most important in human history, had 
taught a lari^e part of mankind to locate their <^olden 
age in the future, and to make social progress the lii.^liest, 
the all-embracing criterion. On the other hand, there had 
always been those who believed that human affairs--con- 
duct, art, manners, religion, language, everything— 
tended to the bad, and that the only way to make matters 
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better was to return tn una^nation, or perhaps in prac- 
tice, to the past. There was thus a cleavage between the 

men who looked forward and outward, and those who 
looked backward and inward; between the men of Reason 
and the men of 1 radition. That the romanticists were 
found mainly in the last-named canip>goes without say- 
ing. But the classification must not be pressed too hard : 
there were divers interalTiliations. In general the liter- 
ary spirit of the time was opposed to what we now call 
realism. Almost w ithout exception the men of poetic im- 
pulse found their inspiration in the far-away past» in dis- 
tant lands, or in the realm of superstition. The present 
fact was felt to be viili; n mid depressing, poetry to be 
a relief from it. Said iiorne, in that same eulogy of Jean 
Paul which was cited above : 

** Centuries pass down, seasons roll by, the weather 
of fortune changes, the steps of age mount and descend. 
Nothing is pernianeiit but change, n(jtliing constant but 
death. Every beat of the heart inflicts a wound, and life 
would be an eternal bleeding-to-death if it were not for 
poetry. That gives what the world denies ; a Golden Age 
tliat does not rust, a spring that never fades, cloudless 
bai)i)iness, and eteniai yuuih. The poet is the comforter 
of mankind.*' 

It was partly his feeling that the present was worth- 
^ less, and partly his indomitable eagerness to explore and 

ai)|)ropriate, that turned Goethe to the poetry of the 
Orient. Tf we lea\e the Old Testament out of the ac- 
count, the Oriental current in eic^hteentii-ceutury litera- 
ture derives mainly from the Arabian Nights and other 
fantastic tales. Accurate knowledge of the real Hindus 
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and Persians and Aral)s had not been easily obtainable. 
*Now, however, it was becoming obtainable. The labours 
of Jones, Bumouf, Grotefend^ Hammer-Purgstall and 
other Orientalists were opening the treasures of Eastern 
poetry to the Occident, and the sa) in^^ ex oriente lux was 
acquuiiig a new and fascinatini^'- import. Both the 
Schl^els learned Sanskrit, and their example was fol- 
lowed by many eager young scholars. The dreamy mys- 
ticism, ingenious fancifulness, and didactic profundity of] 
some of the Orientals harmonised well with the romantic 
spirit and led naturally to imitations of them. Cioethe 
set an example in his West-Easterly Divan (1819), 
whidi is Persian in the same sense that his Iphigenia is 
Greek. That is, it is not Persian at all, either in form 
or spirit. The songs of the Divan are instinct with the 
\\ c^U■nl poet's delij:!fht in having found a new kinsman 
in Hafiz, and ni pretending to look out on Ufe through 
his eyes. But it is all a masquerade. Goethe only plays 
with the Persian apparatus of names and tropes and 
fancies, while giving expression to his own thoughts and 
emotions. The muse of the collection was Marianne 
Willemer, who actually wrote some of the songs included 
in it. 

Among the younger men who took the infection from 

the Kast were Riickert and Platen. Friedricii Ruckert 
(1788-1866) was a Bavarian wiio would gladly have 
joined the patriot army in 1813, but being physically unfit 
contented himself with fighting the Corsacan in a series 
of Sonnets in Harness, They have all the belligerency 
of Arndt and Korner. but less reli^dosity. In the course 
of a long life spent partly as professor of Oriental Ian- 
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giuigcs and partly as a (]uict recluse^ Kiickcrt wrote more 
verses, probably, than any other German of his century. 
A collection of ghazals published in 1821 was followed by 
kUvers translations from the Sanskrit, Persian, Chinese, 
Arabic, Hebrew, and other languages. He tried his hand 
at the imitation of ahnost every exotic form, l)oth ancient 
and modem. Withal he was wont to versi fy his daily 
experience, even its trivial phases. With the lapse of 
time his sense of poetic values deteriorated and he wrote 
quantities of rubbish. But in his earlier years his not yet 
overworked muse occasionally vouchsafed him a i)cail. 
Read in a small anthology of his best work, Rtickert will 
be seen to deserve a permanent though modest place 
among the lyrists of his time. 

Not long after Rtickert, Count Platen (1796- 
1835) also came out with a collection of ghazals, which 
exhibited an amazing virtuosity in the handling of the 
difficult form. He had a vefy serious faith in the poetic 
value of the ghazal, and his woric was mildly commended 
by Goethe. Other less benevolent critics, however, saw 
in it nothing- but hollow metrical ingenuity. Heine pub- 
lished a sharp epigram by Immermann about eating too 
much from the fruit of the Garden of Shiraz and then 
vomiting up ghazals. This led to personal ridicule of 
Immermann and Heine in Platen's Romantic CEdipus, 
and this in turn to an atrocious attack on l^laten in 
Heine's Pictures of Travel, and to a somewhat less ven- 
omous retaliation by Immermann. It is partly due to this 
ugly feud that Platen's real worth as a poet has often 
been underestimated. Critics have taken him at Heine's 
estimate and set him down as a cimning master of form 
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without sii!)staiu e. And true it is that he is not popular, 
not singable; and that he had a fondness for difhcult 
foreign forms such as wake no echoes of association. 
But there is always room in tiie world for exquisite verse 
of the pensive type, and in that Platen was a master, n 
There are no better sonnets in German than his Venetian \ 
sonnets. And speaking generally, his verse is sincere, 
• noble, and deeply felt, as well as delicately chiselled. 
One may read him lon^ without coming on a cold or a 
vacuous line, aii\ mure than on a false rhyme, a harsh 
cadence, or a concession to dialect. This is more than 
can be said of Goethe, Schiller, or Heine. On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that he had no Jmportant mes- n 
sa^e, unless it were the dimity and responsibility of the 
pueL's calling. The last nine years of his life he spent 
in Italy, where he developed a liking for ancient rhyme- 
less metres. In his early pkiys he attempted, like Tieck, 
to utilise fairy-tales for satiric purposes. In his Fatal 
Fork and Romantic CEdipus he paid his respects, with 
laughable parody and polished Aristophanic parabasis, 
to the horrors and inanities of the fate-tragedy. 

But it is not in the Orientalising tendency, and not 
in the clever adaptation of alien forms, that romantic 
lyrism is at its best : it is rather in the trail of the VVun- 
dci'horn — in the work of KidiendorflF, Uhlatid. Heine,^ 
and Miiller. Joseph von KiciiENDORFF (1788-1857), 
scion of a noble Catholic family of Silesia, and in later 
life distinguished as a Catholic publicist, was happily 
endowed iur a winsome poet of nature. In his boyhood 
a lover of folk-lore as well as of the hills and woods, 
in his youth familiar with country toil, he became an 
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intimate of nature in all her moods. To surrender him- 
sell to these nioutls as reflectcii m his own dreamy tem- 
perament, to hear the voices, to feel the thrill of the sen- 
sitive lover, and then to express it all in simple, truthful, 
always singable verse — that was Eicfaendorff. He resem* 
bles Goctlic 111 what may i)e called the sanity of his feeling 
for nature, being a mystic only so far as the sensitive 
modem soul is a mystic. He found poetry only in seclu- 
sion from the haunts of men, tmt there he found it abun- 
dantly in the things of common experience : in the wistful 
siij4'^a\stioii of morning and eveninj^; in whispering wood 
and babbling brook and flitting cloud; in the pani ot 
parting and the joy of meeting again; in the subtle asso- 
ciations of memory with particular places ; in the chang- 
ing emotions of the care-free wayfarer. He has a special 
fondness for the moon and the evening hush. W hile 
Eichendorff was not a poet to shake the world or draw 
men after him in passionate allegiance, he was a most 
lovable ihterpreter of nature's placid, dreamy moods, and 
of ordinary human joys and pains. One gets the purest 
essence of romanticism from his tale of a G(n)d-for- 
Nothing (1826), which has been called a lyric novelette. 
Of all the sensitive progeny of the peripatetic Wilhelm 
Mdster, EichoidorfTs happy-go-lucky fiddler is the most 
humanly captivating. 

' So far as pcjciic endowment is concerned, the Swabian 
democrat Ludwju Uhland ^1787-1862) was a con- 
gener of the* Silesian Baron von Eichendorff . The son 
of a Tiibingen professor, a Swabian to the core, possessed 

by a strong racial instinct and a devouiness which felt 
no need of breaking away from traditionary religion. 
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Uhland early came under the spell of the Wnndcriiorn 
and found it, as poet and as scholar, the printer of the 
way through life. I never had," he said of himself, 
"any leaning* toward poetry as somethings dissociated 
from the lite of the people and expressing- only individual 
sentuiieiits : wliatever attracted me had its root in the peo- 
ple, their customs and religion/' This evidently is not 
the confession of faith of a poet destined to conquer new 
realms: and Uhland was no innovator, but the apostle 
and perfecter of the old. In his youth he took no pas- 
sionate interest in the national uprising against Napo- 
leon, but when the war was over he entered earnestly into 
the local fight of the Wurtemberg Uberals for the " good 
old law/' But his political verse ts of small moment. ^ 
His fame rests, apart from his vahuiljle work as a scholar,v, 
on his ballads and on the songs in which he voiced the 
feelings he shared, or believed himself to share, with the 
common man. He cared little for the theories of the 
romanticists, though at heart altogether one of them, 
and metrical artificialities were an ollence to him. Poetry 
for him was the simple voice of the heart, expressing 
itself in old familiar cadences; or else it was tiie sym- 
pathetic rendering of some stirring vision from the brave 
days of old. He rewrote and corrected with infinite 
pains, and his poetic aisfg-regfate is small; but it includes 
a pretty large number of songs that have endeared tliem- 
selves to all Germany. Among the best contributions of 
Uhland to romantic balladry are Taillcfer, the Min- 
strel's Curse, and the Luck of Edenhall. 

The spirit hnt seldom the power of Uhland is dis- 
cernible in a number of minor singers whom German 
$4 
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writers are wont to group tni>-cthcr as the Swabiaii School 
—Karl Mayer, Gustav Schwab, Justinus Kerner, and 
others. It is, however, rather difilicult to find the Swabian 
hall-mark, since romantic dilettanteism was now at home 
everywhere. The (hsposition to seek reUef from actuality 
in dream-fancies and melodious ditties of the simple hfe 
was not confined to any one region. Even prosaic P>erHn 
became a centre of thorough-going^ romanticism. The 
leading !> rist of the Berlin group was Wilhblh Mul- 
LER (17^^4-1827 ). the son of a Dessau shoemaker, anil 
the father of the famous Orientalist, Max Muller. None 
succeeded better than he in reproducing the flavour of 
the folksong. He is at his best where he identifies him- 
self with the miller, the shepherd, the postilion, the wan- 
dering ])nglcr. and sings their characteristic joys and 
woes. He is especially charming in his love-sungs which, 
wedded to Schnhert's music, have become a familiar 
household joy in Germany. On his contemporaries Miil- 
Icr made a deep impression by his Tyrtaean songs of sym- 
pathy with tlie Clreck Revohilion. Muzzled and kept 
down at home, tiie Germans kindled all the more easily 
over any foreign struggle for liberty. It was Muller who 
first aroused that spirit of philhellenism to which Goethe 
paid so noble a tribute in his Euphorion. 

The verse of Eichendroff, L'hland, and Muller shows 
little trace of a serious quarrel with life or of revolt 
against established ideas. All had an abiding belief that 
tradition was not only full of poetry, but good enough 
to Hve by, if only the heart were right. It was different 
with the Jew Hkinktch Heine (1797-1856), who was 
a romantic poet on tlie side of his emotions and instincts. 
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but intellectually a rationalist and an heir of the Revo- 
lution. In his first collection of poems, published in 1822 
while he was still a student, he appeared as one suffering 
the pnn^s of despised luvc, and hence prone lake a 
snnihre or a bitter view of hfe in general. His melan- 
cholia had assumed the form of a passionate addiction to 
poetry» which brought a certain relief from overtension 
of feelin^^ The pose of the sufferer — ^the sensitive, mis- 
undersU )()(!. buffeted, yet in virtue of genius self-suffi- 
cient poet — l)ecanie him well and proved an excellent 
stock-in-trade at a time when Byron was looming large 
in the European outlook. The word "pose" is not 
here meant to imply that Heine was radically insincere, 
but only that he continued to exploit his pang-s of despised>^ 
love long after they had ceased to be a poignant fact of 
experience. He wrote two plays, Almansor and William 
Ratcliff^ in both of which disappointment in love leads 
to criminal desperation. Presently his lyric art took the 
form of a poetic diary, in which, without giving* a name 
to the separate effusions, he registered the moods and 
fancies that possessed him. Sometimes it was a grue- 
some dream of death and the grave; again a romantic 
legend of mysterious suggest iveness; a fleeting vision of 
far-away happiness on the Ixuiks of the Ganges; a remi- 
niscence of love s ecstasy turned to gall by woman's heart- 
lessness; a bit of nature-symbolism, in which human 
yearnings were ascribed to the snow-laden pine or the 
glittering stars. Withal, Heine had a Mephistophelean 
eye for the ridiculous side of all his visionary hn^oding, 
and even for the personal woes which he transmuted into 
such appealing melodies. In wit and cynical humour he 
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was rich, and in his romantic years he often turned his 
shafts back on himself. It is not a very lovable charac- 
ter that is unveiled in Heine's poems; but the sense of 

lyric beauty, and the gift of simple, suggestive, and melo- 
dious expression were ccmibmcd in him with an unerrins;" 
instinct fur poetic values. His Book of Songs (1826) 
contained a larger number of unforgetable gems tiian any 
"Other collection of German lyric verse of the century. 

And then came the Travel Pictures ( 1826-31 ), which 
ahiiust rose to the dif^nity of a new literary genre. There 
had b^n books of travel freiglited wiih solid informa- 
tion, and there had been sentimental journeys in the 
would-be manner of Sterne. The romance of wandering, 
too, in which an unattached, usually medijeval, youth of 
artistic bent had ranged about amonq- men and cities in 
pursuit of experience, was a familiar type. Heine took 
himself for his hero, introduced songs, amours, and 
other well-tried romantic witcheries, and incidentally let 
his wit play with unheard-of audacity. In particular he 
poked fun at the bigwigs and solemnities, at old- fogy ism 
in all its manifestations, at the parochial mind intrenched 
in routine and prejudice. Nothing so wicked, and at the 
'-same time so brilliant and amusing, had before been writ- 
ten in the German language. 

Heine's quarrel with life was not a matter of tempera- 
ment, still less of conviction, but of moods superinduced 
partly by poetic brooding and partly by the incipient 
nervous disease which finally stretched him on his mat- 
tress grave at Paris. In liappicr moments he could 
always lay the spiriiii of gloom with ironic laughter or 
mirth-provoking jest Normally he found the human 
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drama interesting-, believed in progress, and thoue^bt it 
worth while to fight in humanity's war of hberatioii. 
In the great Austrian lyrist, on the other hand, the melan* 
choly note is pervasive and temperamental. Nikolaus 
Nicmbsch (1802-50), better known as Lenau, was of 
(iennan stock, but liad a strain of Slavic antl a strain of 
Huugarian blood in his veins. A sceptic from boyhood, 
early acquainted with intelleotuai despair and embittered 
by disappointment, he turned for solace to Nature and the 
lyric rendering of her message. And the messajs^e that 
he licard on all bands was one of gentle nielanclioly. 
Everywhere a suggestion of sadness, mounung, dissolu- 
tion ; voices whispering of decay and death. Hiat which 
appealed most to him was the autumnal scene of fading^ 
beauty, falling leaves, silescent birds. " I love this gentle 
dying," he said, and the woids give tlie key-note of his 
verse. For joy he had no affinity, and humour was 
denied htm. One may read him through without being 
moved to smile. But the pensive melandioly which led 
him to go in search of sadness was paired with an almost 
Goethean gift of accurate observation. It is due per- 
haps to the delicacy and subtlety of his phrasing that he 
is not singable. The great composers have passed him 
by as intractable, though he was a master of verbal 
melody. 

Let us turn now from the lyric poets to take note of 
the main currents of prose fiction. The most voluminous 
and for a while the most popular story*tel]er of the period 
was De Ui MoTTE FouQut {1777-1843). His interest 

in medicLVcd cbivalrv and Norse sagfa was genuine, and 
he was very diligent in exhuming and revamping. Had 
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he l)ecn granted a modicum of humour, a keener his- 
torical sense, and a livelier feeling for tlie plain, homely 
fact, he might have become the German Walter Scott 
As it was, his creations were so very supernal and un- 
lifehke, and so mixed up with futile irrationality, that the 
public soon tired of them, even as it tired of the dissimi- 
lar unrealities of Jean Paul. Of all the immense mass of 
Fotiqu^'s writings in prose and verse, only Uudigfi 
(1811) can be said to have survived. In this little tale 
of the soulless nixie who gets a soul by experience of 
grief, and then plays out her brief tragedy as the sweet- 
lieart of a tiesh-and-blood knight, there is certainly some- 
thing of the savour of genuine romantic folk-lore. But 
even Undine has been overpraised. It is not free from 
literary sophistication. At best it was a thing for the 
very young, and tlie very young were better provided tor 
by the brothers Grimm. 

About 1820 Tieck struck out on a new path and 
* began to publish quasi-realistic novelettes. In these sto- 
ries, of which he ukimately wrote more than thirty, he 
relied for interest not so much on the strangeness of the 
occurrences or the ingenuity of the plot as on the dis^ 
cursive sapience of the conversations. They are novel- 
ettes of discussion. Tieck's scheme was to bring to- 
gether a pair or a group of persons, each having a tol- 
erably definite character of his own, and then to let them 
talk themselves out about things in general — most often 
about art, literature, poetry, music, philosophy. He had 
a Ween interest in human nature, but his concern was 
with what his people thought rather tlian with what they 
did and sufiered as individuals. His conversations do 
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not consist of lively ^ive-and-take in short sentences, but 
of leisurely exposiii 'H in luiig speeches. Thus the 
tales lack movement, and the real Geschichte sometimes 
reduces to almost zero; but taken in the aggregate they 
are a very good index to the intellectual life of the time. 

On the whole, Tieck made but spanni^ use, in his nov- 
elettes, of the supernaturalisni which tigures so promi- 
nently in the literary fashion of the period. If it is not 
quite exhaustive to speak of the romantic movement as 
a renascence of mystery or a rehabilitation of supersti- 
tion, it is still true that cither of these phrases aptly 
describes one important phase of Uie matter. The start- 
ing-point was a love of traditionary folk-lore, in which 
much supematuralism was found embedded But from 
a love of ancient mystenes grounded in popular tradition 
it was only a step to the invention of new mysteries 
grounded only n\ dreams of the imagination; and when 
that step had been taken the way was open for fantastic, 
tales of the inmdtble. In this domain Adelbert von 
Chamisso (1781-1838) led the way with his Peter 
StliUmihl (1814). By hirth a iMcnchman, by vocation^ 
a man of science, Qiamisso achieved genuine popularity 
as a Gennan poe t esp ecially with his lusty and satiric 
songs of freedom in the style of B6rangen His ** mar- 
vellous tale " of Peter Schlemihl, a poor youth who sells 
his shadow to the devil for boundless wealth and finds 
out that he has made a bad bargain, carried its author s 
name all over Europe. Apart from the elusive symbolism 
of the story, which is suggestive without being tantalis- 
ing, the charm of Chamisso's little masterpiece lies in 
his easy and natural approacli to the impossible. iVnd 
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it is just this plausible realism of detail, gradually leading 
up ta and at last inextricably blent with the spooky, dii- 

meiical and gruesome, that constitutes the liLciaiy knack 
of Ernst Th£odoe Amadeus Hoffmann (1776-1822;. 

Skilled in music and drawing, an acute observer with 
a keen eye for the grotesque, extremely sensitive to 
aesthetic impressions of every kind, Hoffmann began with 
Fantasy Pieces in the Maimer of C allot, for which Jean 
Paul wrote an introduction. They marked the advent 
of a new specialist in Jean Paul's own field of the whim- 
sical-profound. Then came Murr the Tomcat^ the NiglU 
Pieces, the Elixirs of the Devil, and the muUitndinous 
Serapion stories, witii the frame narrative of the story- 
telling club in Bcrhn, where HofYmann spent the last six 
years of his life as judge of a criminal court. Although 
he could dispense with the atmosphere of spookiness and 
horror if he chose, his imagination gravitated more and 
more in that direction. He chose for his province the 
dim border-land which separates positive knowledge from 
superstitious belief, writing of i^osts and doubles and 
hatmted hotsses; of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and sleep- 
walking; of halhicination, diabohc inlkuTicc. .nid eccen- 
tric criminal impulse; of strange metamorphoses and tlic 
corrosion of character by mental disease. And all this 
haunting uncanniness he was able to make vividly real 
by mixing it with realistic narrative and description. 
This gift he shared with l\>e. whose tales of terror were to 
some extent inlluenced by Hoffmann. But the German 
differs from the American virtuoso of the spooky in that 
the-former was no poet at alL Hoffmann wrote no verse, 
and his prose is devoid of rhythm or other stylistic charm« 
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" Teufels Hoffmann," as they called him, is the pre- 
eminent German artist in his specialty. He has had a 
large vogue in iMance and has left his mark on three 
literatures. Historical romance he did not attempt, 
except in the form of short stories with a historical set^ 
ting. In romantic fiction of the Wavcrley pattern the 
most important production of the tunc was Haiiff's 
Lichienstcin, Wilhelm U a u fjf . ( i 802-27 ) , the short- 
lived author of tBe fine lyric Morgeurot, of sprightly sa- 
tiric sketches, and of several novelettes that are still in 
favour, was moved by the popularity of the Waverlcy 
novels to attempt for his native Wiirtemberj^ what Sir 
* Walter had done for Scotland. His Lichiensiein, a his- 
torical romance of the sixteenth century, evinces no great 
original power» but it is pleasantly written and shows, 
especially in its scenes and ch.ii.icters from humble life", 
tliat its autliur had read Scott to advantage. 

Just at the end of the period now under consideration 
(1835) appeared a peculiar masterpiece of romantic fic- 
tion called Goefhe^s Correspondence with a Child, a book 
wliicli so fascinated Emerson that he thought for a while 
never to need other reading. Its author was Bettina 
VON Arnim (1785-1859), the sister of Clemens Bren- 
tano. Within a space of ten months Bettina was fated 
to lose by death the husband whom she had devotedly 
loved, and the poet whom she had id(jhsed from gfirlhood. 
Behind her lay a momentous epoch through which she 
had " lived " in the deepest sense of the word — ^her sen- 
sitive nature responding in poignant joy and pain to each 
new experience. She had known all the eminent men 
of the day. She had met Goethe several times, had a few 
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kindly letters from liim. She had also the notes she had 
taken, the stories she liad heard, from the hps of his 
mother at Frankfort On the basis of these, but treat- 
ing the written word only as a suggestion for the remi- 
niscent imagination — somewhat as he himself had done in 
his Poetry and Truth — she undertook to build a monu- 
ment to the Goethe of her girlish dreams. She did not 
fail to foresee the misconstruction that would be put on 
her unusual procedure, but comforted herself with the 
thought that her memoir was intended for " the good." 
and not for ** the bad." And the good have always under- 
stood her, recognising in her imaginary correspondence, 
not a memoir of the real Goethe, but the romance of a * 
gifted woman-soul dreaming of what might have been. 
She might have called her book " a poet's correspondence 
WMth a woman for the " child " of the title means only 
that she felt herself the child of Goethe's spirit ; that she 
worshipped him as a lover, a man who lived in his feel- 
ings and impulses and dared to follow them, as she her* 
self had done. This is hut a fraction of the truth about 
Goethe ; but when one recalls the defamations wilii which 
ignorance and partisanship were now beginning to assail 
his character, Bettina's glowing pages become as the 
white light of pure science. 

In the di una of the romantic era the commanding 
t L lie is F&ANZ Grillparzer (1791-1872), the most 
illustrious name in the literary annals of Austria. There ' 
was that in Grillparzer's nature which stamps him as a 
congener of the passionate souls who were bom to agonise 
and end in insanity or suicide, like Kleist and i iolderlin, 
or in ascetic zealotry, like Brentano and Werner. A 
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neuropathic strain was in his blood: his mother and one 
of his brothers committed suicide, another brother came 
near to insanity. On the other hand, he inherited from 

his father a tough common sense and phihstine stoicism, 
which made a v irtue of holding on and kiuickling under. 
" There live in me/' he said of himself, two entirely 
distinct beings: a poet of exuberant, even extravagant 
fancy, and a rationalist of the coldest and toughest kind." 
Hence it was that lie could spend his days in the treadmill 
work of a government office in Vienna, and find in the 
commonplace a needed cotmterpoise to his poetic hyper- 
aesthesia. 

A large number of dramatic plans and beginnings, 

dating from ( Irillparzer's early youth. l)ear w itness lu the 
strength and persistence of his poetic impulse, it was 
not so much ambition as sheer necessity of self-expres- 
sion. But he couid not satisfy himself and was often 
in despair. In the stress of his young enthusiasm for 
Schiller he fuidlly conij)leteU a Spanish tragedy in blank 
verse, Blanca of Castile, hut the tiieatres would not have-^ 
it, and it was not published during his lifetime* Then 
in 1817 he won fame at a bound with his Ancestress, a 
spook-tragedy that met with gfreat success on the stage. 
It is replete with artificial horrors very similar in kind to 
those of the fashionahie fate-plays. A carnal sin of long 
ago must work itself out horribly in the lives of a tainted 
and doomed progeny. The guilty ancestress must haunt 
the house as a restless ghost until the last of her descend- 
ants is dead. The play was written at fever heat in about 
three weeks of the most intense absorption, it is a kind 
of delirium, but the delirium of a poet and a dramatist. 
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The romantic and gruesome Ancestress, written in ' 

ihc tripping- trochaic measure of the Spanish drama, of 
which Grillparzer was an earnest student, was followed 
by two Greek plays in blank verse, Sappho and the 
Golden Fleece^ In ^e former there is no romanticism 
whatever, save as the legend of the leap from the Leu- 
cat lian njck is itself romantic. Grill])arzer conceived 
Sappliu as a gifted and idolised womaa-artist who is 
lonely on her heights of renown, and longs for the ordi- 
nary lot of love. When she finds through passionate 
error that this one boon has been denied her, she conse- 
crates licrscif to the gods, who liave jj^iven her all things 
else, and plunges into the sea. In the tine trilogy of the 
Golden Fleece the supernatural again plays a part, the 
fleece itself being the dark symbol of a fatal curse. But 
this is rather incidental ; essentially the play is grounded 
in human nature. Just as in the case of vSappho. the 
prohlcm was to translate an ancient saga into the terms 
of modem feeling; for with all his love of Greek litera- 
ture Grillparzer was not the man to attempt a mere 
imitation of Creek tragedy. What kind of woman coukl 
that Medea have been wlio had murdered her own chil- 
dren ? How could her character, her sufferings, the cir- 
cumstances of her life, be so portrayed as to win and 
hold sympathy, and make her final frenzy appear tragic 
and not merely horrible? This is the problem to which 
Cjrillparzer's dramatic imagination addressed itself. The 
result is a convincing tragedy, though its poetic effect 
is somewhat marred by the heroine's sorcery and the dark 
fatalism of the fleece. 

Next in order came two plays from Austro-Hua- 
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garian histc^ry. King Ottokar (1825), ^"^^ Faithful 
Servant (1828). They are dramatically effective char- 
acter studies, but present no dear and sharp conflict of 
great historic forces. The issues involved are dynastic 

and personal, the point of view is that of a 1< \ :\\ Austrian 
monarchist. King Ottokar of Buhenna is depicted — tiic 
portrait being somewhat indebted to Napoleon — as a 
recklessly ambitious despot who goes down before the 
rising power of the more benignant Rudolf of Haps- 
bnrg. The theme of A luiil/iful Scnmnt is l<\valty to 
the throne. During a short absence the King of Hungary 
leaves the elderly statesman fiancban in charge of the 
public business. Bancban has a charming young wife, 
who is persecuted and finally driven to suicide by the 
queen's jjiofligate brother. To save the miscreant the 
queen takes tlie murder on herself. Smothering his own 
grief and anger, Bancban risks his life to rescue the queen 
from the angry people, but succeeds only in bringing 
away the little crown prince. Then the kint^ returns, 
and Bancban delivers the buy to him, clauinng to have 
been a faithful servant of his master. It was inevitable 
that a play constructed on such lines should be criticised 
as an idealisation of servility. 

Notwitlistanding the intense loyalty of these historical 
plays they involved their autlior in rasping experiences 
connected with the censorship and the exigencies of court 
politics. He returned, therefore, to the safer fields of 
antique saga and romantic legend. The Waves of the 
Sea and of Love ( 1831) is a dramatisation of the Hero 
and Leander story, wliile the Dream a Life (1835) was 
suggested by Voltaire's Oriental tale Le Blanc et le Noir, 
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Both are prime favourites of the German stage. The 

inriiRT IS one of the most exquisite of moflern love-trag'- 
edies — play instinct with the pure poetry of passion 
and needing no other romantic lures^ Hero in particu- 
lar is an altogether charming creation, who belongs in the 
select company of Shakespeare's Juliet and Goethe's Mar- 
garet. In tlic Dream a Life we have a young Persian 
o£ humble station wlio is anibiliuus to play a part in the 
great world. On the eve of setting out for a Ufe of stir- 
ring adventure he falls asleep and dreams. By means 
of a bit of transparent symbolism the events of the dream 
are passed before the spectator as a part of the (Ir nnatic 
action, and the whole is so managed that when the 
dreamer wakes he is cured of his illusion. 

Aside from the work of Grillparzer and the complex 
tion of Goethe's Faust, presently to be considered, not 
much of nnportance for posterity was written in the 
dramatic form during the two decades that followed tlic 
Battle of Waterloo. The would-be titanic Christian 
Dietrich Grabbb (1801-36), who finally drank him- 
self to death, began furiously with the Duke of Goth- 
land (1826), which is a reek, of loathsome horrors, with 
sporadic signs of dramatic genius. His Don Juan and 
Faust (1829) is a lurid extravaganza of two typical 
monsters on the road to hell. After these loud blasts of 
pessimism Grabbe calmed down and wrote a number of 
historical plays which have solid merit, though the stage 
has rejected them. His strength lay in the strong deno- 
tation of passional conflicts, but he had a bent for real- 
istic details whidi light up with grim humour the tragi- 
comedy of great men's lives. Another voluminous 
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dramatist of the period was Karl Lebbrecht Immer- 
MANN (1796-1840), a Diisseidorf magistrate whose 
more solid fame rests on his novels* In his early plays 
Iramermann merely swam with the current of romanti- 
cism, takint^- hints from a wide range of reading, and 
imitating i ieck and others. In his effort to be all in one, 
according to the romantic doctrine, that is, to combine 
poetry and prose, tender sentiment and satiric humour, 
mysticism and rationalism, pathos and irony, and withal 
to evince a mastery of all the possible verse-fni ms — he 
always fell short of real dramatic excellence. He is a 
plane mirror which reflects the rays of suggestion from 
many sources, but never focuses them so that they really 
burn. He came nearest to a masterpiece in his Merlin, 
a dramatic poem which contains splendid passages, but 
as a whole is abstruse and bewildering. 

It now remains to speak of the closing years of 
Goellie, of whose spirit the whole romantic movement 
was in one sense hiil ilic wayward offspring". His brief 
excursion to the Orient was only an episode in his life's 
serene afternoon : it left no deep mark on his philosophy, 
least of all did it impel him in the direction of quietism, 
pessimism, or any other ism which implies a weakening 
faith ill tlu goodness of life. He took no active part in 
the national uprising against Napoleon, because, as he 
said, he was not a good hater, and felt that inflaming the 
war spirit was not his affair. After the Congress of 
Vienna he continued to hold aloof from politics, dis- 
uusling alike the shibboleths of democracy and the re- 
pressive tyranny .of princes. Vet he loved his country, 
and had a buoyant confidence in its future. As an evolu- 
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tionist he was the natural enemy of reaction, obscuran- 
tism, and despair. That which lay nearest his heart was 

the liealthy progress of society through the spread of 
intelhgence, the well-directed lalx)ur of individuals, and 
the drawing together of the nations in mutual under- 
standing and goodwill. At the same time he believed 
that more would depend on the individual's general 
attitude toward life ilian on forms or machinery of any 
kind. The really important tlnngs were the eager accept- 
ance of life, the large outlook, the honest effort, the free 
play of intelligence.^ 

And so the monardi of European letters, as Byron 
called him, devoted his later years to those works which 
have become tlie world's classical expression of the 
calm, free, and onward " spirit He vinnote his Poetry 
and Truth, describing the redlich Strehen of his youth, 
and the influences that had made him what he was. He 
continued jrilhchn Mcistcr, making of the Wander jahre 
a book which is amorphous and haphazard as a novel, 
but full of ripe wisdom and suggestive discussion of 
social ethics. And then, between 1825 and 1851, he com- 
pleted his great life-work, the incommensurable dramatic 
poem which lie had liegun sixty years before, little dream- 
ing whitlier the enterprise would lead him. I'irst he 

■ 

* The following passage horn a letter to Zelter, written in May. 
1820, will serve better than much description to put the reader in 
touch with the spirit of the septurit^'enarian Goethe: *' Unbedingtes 

Krgcben in den iinf rj:,'^rfinf!li{'hen Willen Gottes, heiterer Uberblick 
des bewegliclien, uiinu r kri. is- iind spiralartig wiederkchri n len 
Erdetreibens, Liebe, iXt ii^'ang z\vis> hen zwH Welten schwcbt iid, 
alles Reale gelautert, sich symboiisch autiosend. Was will der 
Grosspapa wcitcr?" 
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disburdened his Faust of all the old sensuality and pessi- 
mism ; then carried him through divers wonderful experi- 
ences in the great world; made him end his earthly career 
in an ecstasy of altruistic joy over the draining of a pes- 
tilLiUial .s\\ainp, and took liiial leave ol han as a purified 
soul mounting heavenward among the saints under the 
mystic guidance of the Eternal Womanly. 

The time is past when one may say, as Matthew 
Arnold once said, that the Second Part of Faust does not 
count. One who wishes to express his pieierence for 
the First Fart should at any rate find some happier 
formula than tiiat. For it is perfectly certain that the 
essential content of the Second Part, though not indeed 
its details, lay clear in the mind of Goethe long before 
the First Part was published. All along the vital ques- 
tion had been simply this : Shall a man hate life and work 
havoc with it for himself and others, or shall he love and"^ 
honour life and make the best of it as a social being? 
For the understanding of Goethe nothing can possibly 
be oi greater importance than his answer to that ques- 
tion; and his answer is given in the Second Fart. It 
emerges at the end of a highly imaginative symbolic 
poem, which is at once deeply religious and strictly sci- 
entific. True, the pivotal idea is not kept to the fore 
all the time, for Faust is no metaphysical treatise. Its 
fantastic character is given in the nature ut the saga. 
Perhaps some portions of the Second Fart are spun out 
to excessive leng^. The folk-lore, mythology, and 
science are sometimes a little recondite, providing hard 
nuts for the comnientator to crack. But they were all 
cracked rather easily as soon the Germans got a firm 

25 
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hold of the idea that Faust was poetry, humour, and 
Vision — ^not cryptic philosopliy or veiled biography. 
Goethe was before all things a poet, who saw visions and 
thought In symbols; and such he remained to the end 
of his days. And how interesting- his mighty swan-song- 
is, in its sovereign sweep of iniagmalitiii. its (lclici«3us 
humour, its infinite suggestiveness, its penetrating criti- 
cism of lifel It is Goethe's antidote for the pessimism 
which was settling over German life, chilling and cor- 
roding the very heart of it; the pessimism which could 
lead sucli a sane thinker as Alexander von Ihunboldt to 
declare tluit ** the whole ot Ute is the greatest insanity/' 
and that after striving and inquiring for eighty years 
one is obliged to confess that he has striven for nothing 
and has found out nothing." Not so, says Goethe, for 
tlic purpose of life is to live; and he who lives on a high 
plane of aspiration and endeavour, seeking to realize the 
good for his fellow-mortals and to make the territory 
about him a better place for better men and women to 
come, — such a man shall not miss his reward from the 
Central Ki^iuness of the world. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE MIDDLE OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The literary rcHex of the stormy period which bct^aii 
with the revolutionary excitement of the thirties and 
ended with the c^taMishment of the new empire in 1871 
is extremely chaotic. The motley facts reveal nothing 
like a common trend or a pervading spirit. In literature, 
as in politics, it was an era of rampant do^^ma and con- 
fused striving toward chttcrent goals. There is a stream 
of tendency toward realism, hut one must take account 
of divers cross currents and refluent eddies. The age 
of Keller and Reuter is also the age of Wagner and 
Schopenhauer. The primacy among the genres, which 
on the whole had rested with lyric poetry during tlie era 
of romanticism, now went over to the novel. The drama, 
while worthily represented in the work of Hebbel, Lud- 
wig, and the aging Grillparzer, is of quite secondary 
importance as a mirror of the time. 

The literature of political and social agitation can here 
receive but scant attention. In the year 1835 a dull- 
witted decree of the Federal Diet forbade " the publica- 
tion and sale of the writings of the literary school knowm 
as Young Ciermany," and named, as constituting the 
school, Heinrich Heine, Karl Gutzkow^ Ludolf Wien- 
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l)arc^, Tlieodor Mundt, and Heinrich Laube. All these 
men had lately published radical opinions of one knid 
or another, but apart from that simple fact they did not 
constitute a literary sdiool in any sense whatever. Wien- 
barg and Mundt may be passed by entirely. Gutzkow 
(1811-78) and Laube (1806-84), who afterward won 
distinction in ways not connected with Young (icrmany, 
were at this time just becoming known as radical writers 
who used the form of the novel, or that of the travel- 
sketch in the manner of Heine, for the ventilation of 
their opinions on church, state, and conventional moral- 
ity. Gutzkow had published a novel, IVaily the Doubter 
(1835), which for that time was rather shoddng in its 
free treatment of Christianity, marriage, and sexual love. 
He had also published Georg Biichner's Death of Dan- 
ton, a play which its fiery yoimg author had written in 
fear of the police, and which w^as in effect a glorification 
of the Terror. The spirit of religious radicalism was in 
the air : Strauss's Life of Jesus was also a product of the 
year 1835. -'^^ ^^^^ Heine, he was now in Paris, whither 
he had been drawn by the July Revolution, and was busy 
as an apostle of St. Simonism and of democracy d la 
frattfaise. Among his friends, for a time at least, was 
LuDWiG BoRNB (1786-1837), also a Jew, a brilliant 
journalist and a gallingly witty critic i»f German polit- 
ical conditifins. For some mysterious reason Borne was 
not ofHcially included in Young Germany. 

The astounding decree of the Diet, which actually 
undertook to suppress books not yet written, had the 
natural cltcct of advertising ^'oung Germany and giving 
it a factitious importance. Its history is in reality little 
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more than a chapter in the history of German journalism. 
A laudable ag'itation for wholesome reforms was iHore 
or less mixed up with hatred of Goethe, advocacy of free 
love, irreligion, and emancipation of the flesh, and with 
the idea of enlisting literature in the service of political 
and social warfare. About tliese incidental matters, to 
be sure, the writers of the group disagreed ; but their ene- 
mies, naturally enough, inclined to lump all the radical* 
isms together and proclaim them all as the logical out- 
come of French democracy. Thus the issues were 
wofully confused; and iliis confusion was not the least 
part of the mischief for which the regime Metternich was 
responsible. Undertaking to gag the German liberals 
altogether, it drove the hottest of them to Paris, where 
they attracted more attention tiian they could have done 
at home; for they readily fuuiul mcanb lo evade the cen- 
sorship or to turn it to strategic advantage. But their 
miscellaneous radicalism, their constant praise of France, 
their campaign of pin-pricks and satire, actually hurt the 
cause of practical democracy. While it amused a por- 
tion of the reading public, it compromised the good cause 
by leading many honest folk to believe tliat a German 
democrat was a man who loved France better than his 
own country, and did not believe in God or in monog- 
amous marriage. 

All this has a bearing on the appreciation of the later 
Heine. What wonder is it if the Germans of to-day 
decline, on the whole, to concede to him that towering 
importance commonly ascribed to him in English books ? 
He was a great lyric poet, tliey say, but what else? A 
witty journalist, an entertaining but not a profound or 
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just critic, a radical agitator, who. to a great extent, 
misread the signs of the times and embittered the very 
people whom he professed to love and serve. Where are 
the great imaginative works which entitle him to be 
regarded as the inheritor of Goethe's mantle, and as the 
must important German writer of tlie nineteenth century ? 
They simply do not exist. Heine's fame must rest on 
his verse, and not on what he chose to call his service 
in humanity's war of liberation. He was not one of the 
great liberators, for in the long run men are set free 
only by tlie truth and l)v high sincerity; but lie cared less 
for truth than for piquancy, and high sincerity was not 
in him, though he knew how to counterfeit it effectively. 
His assaults on Platen, Wilhelm Schl^l, Prussia, the 
Catholic church, are not the work of a deHverer, but of 
a man who himself needed to l)e delivered from malice. 

But tlie verse of Heine remains a precious possession, 
however far it may fall short of proving that talent can 
dispense with character. In his gibes at tiie men whom 
he regarded as bunglers he was often shockingly unjust; 
but his wit, his verbal drolleries, and the odd rli) nies in 
which he fairly outdid Byron, are irresistible. Germany, 
a Winter's Tale (1844), with its wonderful blend of 
genuine tenderness, bitter irony, and C3niical wit, is a 
thing so entertaining that even Prtissian grenadiers and 
Westfalian Catholics can at last afford to forgive and 
forget, and laugh with the rest of the world. The 
mock-romantic Atta Troll (1847), in which Heine tried 
to conjure back the dream he had once dreamed with 
Chamisso, J^'ouquc, aiui Lichuukj, and at the same time 
to mix in some '* modern trills," is extremely amusing 
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when read in the light of an intimate knowledge of those 
forgotten literary squabbles. And then what fascination 

there i> 111 KofiKDiccro and the Last Pocnts (1851-53), 
in w liicli the duumed sufferer '* set his pain to music." 
It is, indeed, a discordant music, altogether poor in what 
Wordsworth called the joy of elevated thoughts. But 
there is surely some reason on the side of those who 
find in those jangled chords of pessimism and disilhismn, 
of pathos, laughter, and sensual frivohty, the strongest 
and most characteristic expression of Heine's genius. 

The singers of political discontent were ntunerous, 
ranging all the way from mild liberalism to red repub- 
hcan fury. One of the carHest voices u a^s tliat of Count 
Auersperg, an Austrian gentleman vvlio wrote under the 
name of Anastasius Grun (1806-76). In his Saun- 
terings of a Vienna Poet (1831) he drew a telling con- 
trast between the regime Mettemich and the kindly peo- 
plc-tmstiiis^ rule of earlier monarchs. One ui ihc pucins 
represented the loyal Austrian people as appearing before 
the mighty Man of State — so gay, so affable and debo- 
nair — and humbly praying : Might I take the liberty, sir, 
to be free? A few years later the democratic strain was 
taken up less cautiously by IIokkmann von Fallers- 
LEBEN (179&-1874), a scliolar eminent in Germanic 
studies, and a very fecund song-writer. He was at home 
in all the specialties of romanticism, turning out songs of 
love, wine, vaL^abondage, good fellowship, and especially 
of the fatherland. His Non-political Songs (1840) were 
political enough in tlaeir humorous castigation of exist- 
ing abuses, but not technically revolutionary. Hoff- 
mann's famous Deutschland, Deutschland uber AUes ^ 
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came out in the year the year after Schncckcn- 

burger's Die Wacht am Rhein. 

These were songs of German solidarity and patriotic 
pride; the slogan of internal war — war of the democ- 
racy against the princes — was first sounded by Georg 
Herwegh (1817-75), rattling and incendiary 

Poems of a Lhe Man ( 1841 ). He was followed a lit- 
tle later by Pkrhinand Freiligratii (1810-76), a far 
more important literary personage. Freiiigrath first at- 
tracted attention by hot and plangent poems in which 
he pictured the ways of rude men and fierce animals in 
far-away lands. This perfen^id poetry of the desert and 
the jnnf^le, of lions, giraffes, negroes, and Arab sheiks, 
was a new form of protest against tameness and con- 
ventionality. It took the fancy of the public, but is not 
at all comparable to the more personal love-songs that 
came a little later. In haunting melody and the effect 
of tense, vibrant passion, Freiligralh's //'//// Weeds and 
^Kest in the Beloved liave hardly been surpassed in the 
German language. For some time it was his creed that 
a poet should stand aloof from party strife. This doc- 
trine was fiercely attacked by Herwegh, others took 
part in tiie dcl)ate, and Freiiigrath presently became con- 
vinced that the duty of the hour for him was to '* go 
with the people." It was the great crisis of his life and 
his art That rugged reality and fierce excitement which 
he had sought far away among lions and tigers seemed 
to lie right at hand in the impending revolution. For 
he thought the dermans wanted and were going to have 
a republic B^inning with the collection Confession of 
Faith ( 1844), his.verse is a crescendo of republican radi- 
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calisni, until the collapse of the revolutionary excitement 
of 1848 sent him into exile — with many another dis-^^ 
trusted patriot of that stormy epoch. In London, where 
he lived until the amnesty of 1866, he wrote occasional 
poems and a large number of excellent translations o£ 
b'rench, English, and Aincrieaa poets. Rut tlie marrow 
of his poetic energy had been consumed in his hot hght 
for a cause that failed. 

The chief literary apostle of the cause that tritunphed 
was Emanu£L Geibel ( 1815-84), by far the most pop-^ 
ular lyrist of the mid-century epoch. In recent years 
his star has declined, the word having gone forth that 
he is ''too beautiful." He was a Prussian (native of 
Liibeck) and a late-bom romanticist His earliest poems 
(1841), published just after a two-years' sojourn in 
Greece, were eagerly read as a voice of good cheer from 
the old-fashioned serene heights of art; for there were 
many who resented the prostitution of poetry to factional 
ends. He besought his countrymen to love one another 
and purify themselves with prayer, and he warbled pret- 
tily in the old way — all of which drew on him the ridicule 
of the poetic belligerents. Later he concluded tliat Ger- 
many was ill with the disease of Hamlet and needed 
blood-letting. He w:on the name of Kmserkerold. But 
his political verse has not the clangorous momentum of 
Freiligrath's. After his June Songs (1848) there was 
no one to dispute his lordship of the German Parnassus. 
The King of Bavaria called him to Munich, where he 
lived many years as the comrade of royalty, and the ^ 
leaf ling figure in the local school of art for art's sake. 
He lectured on poetics at the university, and set great 
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store by formal perfection. And this was really his only 

message. One reads the eight voIuiiic.t uf liis verse, 
including his poetic dramas, and finds it all exquisitely 
chiseiledy but lacking in nigged virility and weighty 
import. 

Among the other continuators of the romantic tradi- 
tion in lyric verse, the most noteworthy are Morike, 
Storm, and Sclieliel. Eduard Morike (1804-75) was 
a Swabian pastor who led a secluded life, taking little 
note of the outward turmoil, and deaving to the old 
poetic creed. His first work, Painter Nolten (1832), 
was a novel with an artist for hero — a book quite in 
the romantic vem, admirable in parts, but rather badly 
composed. His fame rests on his Poems (1838), which 
charm by their sincerity and their delicacy of workman- 
ship. The volume of his work is small, but the best of 
it is so good as to give him a place with Richciulorff and 
Uhland. His Visit to Urach, a reminiscent poem in 
ottatfa nma, is as excellent in its kind as Wordsworth's 
Tintem Abbey. 

The savour of Theodor Storm (1817-88) is very 
like that of Monke, but with the difference that his verse 
is redolent of the north — of Schleswig-Holstein and the 
sea. He was bom at Husum, settled there as magistrate 
in 1842, was presently driven into exile by his anti- 
Danish proclivities, but returned after tiiL war of 1864. 
A few of his poems deal in strong language with the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, but in the main they are 
concerned with still life and the quiet aspects of Nature. 
Many of them begin by picturing a definite situation, 
such as a chilly day in October, with its invitation to 
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convivial pleasure within four walls; the hush of noon 
in midsummer; the evening fog floating in over the gray 
city by the sea. Others are lovers' reminiscences, or bits 

of sentiment suggested by the observation of plain folk 
and tlioir ways. In all tliis there is nothing new, it being 
the familiar range of earlier romantic lyrists; but it is 
done so exquisitely, with such power of subtle sugges- 
tion, as to give Storm an assured place among the 
epigoni of romanticism. 

The prime distinction of Josef Vtctor von Schkf- 
F£L ( 1826-86) is his humour. The man behind the pen 
was a restless, nervous being with an almost morbid 
tendency to worriment; but the au^or whom we know 
from his books — all u{ them substantially were written 
between 1853 and i860 — is a genial soul with hardly 
a touch of acerbity or pessimism. Scheifel was before 
all things an entertaining writer, who put his reader in a 
pleasant mood, carried him along pleasantly through 
grave and gay, and lelL hini satisfied, if not edified. This 
is the secret of his immense popularity. His Trumpeter 
of Sdkkingen, probably the most widely read narrative 
poem of the century, was built on familiar romantic lines. 
It is a romance of artistic vagabondage, with interspersed 
songs and serious reflections, and the story told in slov- 
enly, easy-going verse, instead of the poetic prose of 
Eichendorff. His famous collection Gaudeamus is only 
excellent fooling at the expense of scientific and historical 
solemnities, but excellent the fooling really is. There is 
good fun in his potatory tragedy of the Blach Whale in 
Ascalon, as also in his pathetic visions of the ichthycH 
saurus and the guano-fowl. 
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In Ekkehardf the most popular of German historical 
novels, Scheffel undertook to account imaginatively for 
the writing of the Latin IValtharius Manu Fortis (above, 
page 34). To this end he invented a love-aflFair between 

its author and the historical Hadwi^, Duchess of Svvabia, 
conceiving her as a modern emancipated lady. He made 
Ekkehard a lusty monk, with a quite modem capacity 
for fVeltschmerg, and a very ScheffeMike proneness to 
lonely brooding. In this frame he set a warm picture of 
full-blooded ten tli century life, warranting his verisimili- 
tude with erudite notes, and devising for his narrative 
an artificial language which varies between crabbed 
archaism and colloquial modernity. The monstrous 
^anachronism of the tale, as R. M. Meyer rightly calls it, 
disturbs the trained historical sense; but the reader who 
has no such scruples is delighted, and lays down the book 
with the comment : How very human, how very like our- 
selves, were those forebears of ours about the Lake of 
Constance a thousand years ago! 

As for the other hiskjrical fiction of the time, let it 
suiiice to mention the work of Haring, who wrote under 
the name of Wilibau> Alexis ( 1 798-1871 ). The Ger- 
mans are fond of calling him the Walter Scott of Bran- 
dcnbnrt(. Of his seven novels dealing witli I Prussian his- 
tory, the best are Roland of Berlin (1840), the Breeches 
of Lord Bredow (1846), and Keep Cool (1852). The 
pervading idea is to exhibit the political and social evo- 
lution of the Prussian people. There is a patriotic drift, 
hut nut of the kind that leads to sentinieiualism or rhe- 
torical perversion. Alexis was not afraid of the facts, 
but respected them even in their ugliness; just as he 
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loved the sombre Brandenburg landscape, and the phleg- 
matic but masterful people whom he makes seem a part 
of it. His novels grew out of a quickened interest in 
national life as seen under the aspect of evolution. To 
study the folk-soul at critical epochs, and try to disengage 
the permanent identity from the accidents of time and 
circumstance, was a fascinating problem. It was this 
idea which inspired the excellent Pictures of the German 
Past by Gustav Freytag. In a sense, too, the same idea 
informed the work of the South German Riehl, whose 
historical novelettes enjoyed great favour during the 
third quarter of the century. 

But the more important branch of fiction was that 
which concerned itself with the living present. The 
demand of Young Germany that literature come back 
to life was in itself a wholesome demand. For more than 
a generation fiction had consisted of fantastic tales, or 
else of romantic variations on the scheme of WUhelm 
Meister. In either case there was unreality— characters 
that wandered and dreamed and philosophised and became 
entangled in strange adventures, but never led normal 
working lives or seemed to be made of authentic human 
stuff. The great illusion of the romantic era had been 
that actuality, save as a foil to the marvellous and the 
fantastic, was uninteresting. The first noteworthy at- 
tempt to make headway against this illusion was Imnier- 
mann's EpigatU (1836). It was only a groping, half- 
hearted attempt; for the tale is but an epigonal WUheltn 
Meister, with much of the old romanticism in its make-up. 
But it did lay hold of actnality by giving a vigorous 
picture of the sharpening conflict between tiie old social 
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order and the new epoch of the machine and the factory. 
The invasion of modern industrialism in its effects on 
squirearchy is also dealt with in Inunermann's MiincJt' 

-Jtausen ( 1839) , a romance of humbuggery. Each of the 
important characters is the victim of a ruling illusion — 
what Ibsen calls a life-lie. Immermann here came near 
to making a ^reat book, but the effect of bis nij^g^ed 
realism is marred by his satiric scheme^ his fantastic plot, 
and his extravagant humour. 

Embedded in the bulky Munckhausen one finds an 
episode called Dcr Oberhof — a charmingly realistic pic- 
ture of Westfalian still life. When Inimennann wrote 
it he little thought, presumably, that tliis unpretending 
story would become his most popular work. But the 

^ time was now ripe for the village tak. The idea was 
taken up by Bertiiold Auereach (i8ij-8j), who 
began in 1843 to publish his Village Tales of the Black 
Forest, They forthwith made him famous. Readers 
were at first incurious whether the denizens of the Black 
Forest were really as he depicted them. Enough that 
the tale.^ were interesting and >Lciiie(l bfelike. To the 
public they came as a welcome relief from the complicated 
romance of high-toned society, and to the literary class 
they opened a new vista. The country folk^ who had 
figured in polite literature chiefly as objects of super- 
cilious satire, or else of idyllic eulogy at long range, now 
came into it as naturalised citizens. 'J'he peasant was, 
after all, a man and a brother; and a clown might be 
as interesting as a prince or a mysterious adventurer. 
As a matter of fact, Auerbach's people were somewhat 
sophisticated by his own local patriotism (he was l)oru 
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in tlu I»I.iLk I'orcst), his very genial teniperamcni, iiiid 
his speculative bias. In his later and more pretentious 
works his didactic betit became ao strong as to make him 
a s|>ecta] pleader. The author of On the Heights ( 1865) 
is clearly an apostle of pafitheism^ and an attorney in 
the case of country versus court. 

No such partisanship can be attributed to Gottfried 
Keller (1819-90), the wizard story-teller of Zuricht 
whose books are on the whole the very best reading to 
be found in the whole range of nineteenth-century Ger-' ^ 
man fiction. Tlie son of a Swiss mechanic, Keller was 
in his youtli a sort of romantic ne'er-do-weel, who divided 
his time between painting, poetising, and waiting for 
something to turn up. Two years at the Munich art 
school left him still uiuiecided about his vocation. He 
had already published a volume of not very remarkable 
verse when he received a public stipend which enabled 
him to study further in Germany. He spent two years 
at Heidelberg, five at Berlin; and there he finished his 
four-volume autobiographic novel Green licnry (1855). 
and also the first volume of the Swiss village tales called 
Seldwyla Folk ( 1856). Of his later writings, published 
during and after his long service as cantonal secretary at 
Ztirich, the most important are Seven Legends (1872), 
Zurich Noz'elettes ( 1878). and Martin S'liduJcr ( 1878). 
Up to a dozen years before his death Keller had received 
little attention in Germany; to-day there is a library of 
books about him, and he is universally considered a fixed 
star of high magnitude. While he was an ardent Swiss 
republican, and while the life that he depicts i? almost 
exclusively Swiss, the Germans of the empire have pretty 
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generally accepted him as their greatest master of prose 
^fiction since Goethe. 

Keller was a romantic realist wiili ihe soul of a poet, 
the eye of a man of science, and the temperament of an 
artist who loves life in all its manifestations. But this 
leaves his htmiour out of the account^ and his jiumou r 
is precisely the best part of him. In a broad sense he is 
didactic — like Goethe: that is, he felt that it was his 
mission to comprehend and describe the character of his 
Swiss countrymen, to the end of furthering them toward 
higher ideals of communal life. But this attitude never 
clouds his vision for the facts. He sees at every pore, 
as Emerson said of Goethe. He does not select nsfliness 
for special or angry scnii ny, any more than tie avoids 
it through excess of daintiness, but takes all things as 
they come. What he offers is not medicine but food — the 
nourishment of sane and delightful art. But no one 
should go to him for an exciting narrative. His spell is 
not in his plot. In Green Henry, particularly, his pace 
is so very leisurely that one sometimes wishes there were 
not so many little things to be taken note of by the way. 

Keller's realism did not extend to the use of dialect. 
With all his Swiss patriotism he felt himself to be not 
merely a local genre-painter in words, but a German 
author of the line of Goethe and Schiller. It was dif- 
ferent with the other great realistic humourist of the 
time, Fritz Reuter (1810-74), who with some justice 
has been called tlie German Dickons. Reuter was over 
forty y a victim of alcoholism, and almost a social wreck, 
when a local success with a volume of humorous trifles 
in his native Mecklenburg dialect started him on the road 
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to fame. He certainly had matter enougfh in his memory. 

For nine years he liad led the li.inl liic ul a Prussian 
prisoner of state, being under conuiiuted death-sentence 
for taking part while a student in a forbidden political 
demonstration. After his release he drifted, trying his 
hand at farm-stewardship, teaching, journalism. Noth- 
went well with him, but the result of his motley 
experience was an incomparable knowledge of the Meck- 
lenburgers in all their types and social strata. In a series 
of books which took at first the form of rather loosely 
connected humorous sketches and anecdotes, later that of 
fictitious narrative, he portrayed the Mecklenburgers as 
he had known them. The best of them are Ut mine Fes- 
tungstid (from my Prison Life, 1863) and Ut mine 
Stromtid (From my Life as 'Farm Steward, 1864). The 
latter in particular is a fine gallery of portraits drawn 
with bluff fidelity to the fact, and at the same linie with 
delightful hymour. Reuter wrote entirely in Low Ger- 
man, having been encouraged thereto by the success of 
Klaus Groth's dialect poetry. The merit of these attempts 
to rehabilitate Low German as a literary vehicle is a much 
debated question which cannot here be taken up. 

By virtue of their sound realism and their engaging 
humour, Keller and Reuter are the two mid-century novel- 
ists whose work now seems likely to last the longest But 
they were not the heroes of their own generation; these 
were rather Freytag and Spielhagen. and. in the domain 
of the short story, Heyse. Gustav Fr£YTAG (1816- 
95), in point of honours and emoluments one of the most 
successful German writers of the century, was a Silesian 

who set out in his youth to become a professional scholar, 
86 
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but gave up that career for letters and joumalisin. He 
bad already written a number of plays, including the 

very successful Journalists (1852), when he won the 
memorable triumph of Debit and Credit ( 1854). Weary 
of the windbags, agitators and idUng reprobates of tlie 
current fiction that had sprung up in the wake of Young 
Germany, Frevtag undertook to exhibit the German peo- 
ple at work. His aim was to dignify labour — or rather, 
business, for tlie novel is not concerned with the grind- 
ing toil of the proletariat. His message to the great 
middle class was, in effect: Away with the idea that 
work is dull or degrading; bdiold in your own daily 
routine a sufficient source uf inspiration, a sutlicient field 
for your energy, your idealism, your German Tiichiig- 
keit. In the Lost Manuscript ( 1864) he undertook to do 
for the university life of the day what the earlier novel 
had done for its commercial life. Neither book is unas- 
sailable. l i e) tag had little humour in him, could not 
depict great passion, was inclined to schematic didacti- 
cism. Nevertheless, the two famous novels are likely to 
hold a permanent place as pictures of German life in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

While Freytag was an adversary of Young Cici niaii) , 
Fkiedrich Spielhagen ( 1829-), whose vogue was very 
great between i860 and 1880, was essentially its disciple. 
That is, he was an ideologist, an opinionator, interested 
as novelist In the clash of doctrines. His characters are 
scheiuaiisj ciiihodiments of ideas and tendencies. To read 
him is like reading a parliamentary debate in which every 
speaker ** represents " a pushing constituency. Withal 
there is much special didacticism. Instead of being given 
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an aesthetic and intellectual treat, the reader feels that 
he is being put through a course of instruction. The 
mechanism of the exciting plot is usually very iqgenious, 
but one soon comes to feel that it is medianism. From 
the nature of the case such fiction loses a large part of 
its interest when the questif)ns of the hour, with which 
it deals, have been forgotten. Spielhagen is at his best 
in the three novels, In Rat^ and FUe (1866), Hammer 
and Anvil (1869), and Storm Flood (187^). 

The great distinction of I*ai^l Heyse (1830-), per- 
haps the most versatile German writer of his century, 
is to have created a new standard of style and artisti<c " 
finish for the novelette. An inheritor of the romantic 
tradition^ trained as a specialist in romance languages, 
the friend of (ieibel, he was in full sympatliy with the 
Munich cult of art. His first collection of short stories 
was published in 1855, and contained the much-praised 
L'Arrabbiata, Since then Heyse has written volumi- 
nously in all the genres of prose and verse— ^mfailingly 
on a high level of craftsmanship, but without achieving 
anything indubitably epoch-making save his novelettes. 
In an excellent study of Heyse as a virtuoso of the short 
story, Georg Brandes has remarked of him that his fancy 
works like that of a painter or sculptor, always intent on 
**beauliiul forms and movements, the pose of a graceful 
head, a charming peculiarity oi posture or gait"; and 
that his art consists in fixing such plastic visions by 
means of language liiythmically attuned to the nature 
of the subject. In the fashioning of such literary pastels, 
especially of Italian life — pictures instinct with sensuous 
beauty and tiie poetry ot conquering passion — ^Heyse has 
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remained without a jx^er. Rut his very cosmopohtanism 
seems to have utiiittcd him to be a portrayer of German 
life in its humbler phases. 

It remains to glance at the mid-century drama, which, 
as might he presumed from the militant temper of the 
age, was largely a drama of tendency." The priMiiinent 
playwright in that kind was Gutzkow, whose rise to fame 
and influence was not hindered in the least by the early 
prohibition of his writings. In fact, there is reason to 
think that the censorship proved the making of him. 
Speakmg of the subject in 1871, long after the dawn of 
a better day, Gutzkow observed that the effect of the 
press censorship under the regime Mettemidi was to 
poison all the old springs of poetry. " As an antidote to 
that poison," he went on to say, '* we invented die Ten- 
dens.*' In other words, the drama now became an arena 
of discussion ; an instrument in the warfare of liberalism 
against tradition and authority; a tribunal for the case 
of good people against bad. Gutzkow won his first suc- 
cess on the stage with the prose tragedy Richard S(n>age 
(1839), which now seems extremely turgid and unreal. 
This was followed by a long succession of tragedies and 
comedies, some in prose and others in blank verse, in all 
of which there is more or less of the spirit of the pam** 
phktcer and the preacher. The best of them is Uriel 
Acosla (1847), a tragedy of religious liberahsm among 
the Amsterdam Jews in the time of Spinoza. There is no 
poetry in Gutzkow's verse, and the play is gloomy to a 
degree ; but it is effective in virtue of its sharply drawn 
conflict and its telhng 5lage-craft. Some of Gutzkow's 
ligliter prose plays, notably Queue and Sword, and the 
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Original of TartuiFe, have also proved to have vital stuff 

in them. 

While Gutzkow attained a position of large authority 
and influence, his adversary, the man who is to-day 
regarded as the greatest dramatist of the epoch, won cont 
piratively scant recognition from his contemporaries* 

Friedrich IIkhbkl (1813-63) was the son of a poor 
Dithmarsch mason. His early hie was a hard struggle 
with seemingly untoward conditions, until his prose trag- 
edy Judith (1B39) attracted the attention of a Berlin 
actress, who made a success of the title-role. The Jew- 
ish widow ut the Ai)ocrvpha, who murders her country's 
enemy from patriotic aiid religious motives, was con- 
verted by Hebbel into an erotic superwoman — a virgin 
wife who resolves to sacrifice her chastity for the public 
good, and murders Holofemes after having yielded her- 
self to him ill a paroxysm oi mingled hate and love. This 
beginning was typical of much that was to come in Heb- 
bel's work — ^fierce passional conflicts of an abnormal 
nature, situations trenching on the repulsive, tragic 
catastrophes growing out of exaggerated egt^ism. 

Soon after his prosperity l)egan. Ilehl)el received a 
Danish jjension which enabled him to reside some time 
in France and Italy. Returning home he settled in 
Vienna, where he devoted himself mainly to pi ay- writing, 
lie took his vocation very seriously: in his di;ii ) and let- 
ters, as well as in more formal writings, we hud him 
continually brooding over questions of dramatic art. The 
tendency-play was an offence to him, the Munich cult of 
formal " beauty " hardly less so. His creative work 
should be studied in tlie light ut his piiilosophy, which 
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was influenced by Hsgd and by Sd^ogenhauer. But that 
subject cannot be treated here. Suffice it to say that he 

is at his best where his theories are least obtrusive, and 
that he created a type of drama which anticipates Ibsen 
in its keen dialectic of passion, and suggests Nietzsche 
in its predilection for characters that live themselves out 
in a 8i>irtt of reckless and vdiement self-assertion — super- 
men and superwomen. In Mary Ma^iluicn (1844), the 
best of his early plays, he is the fore runner of the modern 
naturalistic: j1rg|T|a He here undertoolTto rehabihtate the 
domestic tragedy, which had languished since Schiller's 
Cabal and Love, The theme is the suicide of a girl of 
hunilile .suaiuii after her ruin by a graceless scoundrel. 
The language is prose, but High German, tiie atmobpiicre 
otherwise thoroughly realistic. It is a sombre and de- 
pressing but powerful production, ending on a note of 
pessimism and despair. One is reminded of Ibsen's 
method of asking hard questions without undertaking 
to au:>wer them. 

In the two poetic tr^^edies Genevieve (1840) and 
Herod and Mariamne (1S51) we have essentially the 
same theme, namely, the gradual conversion of an impet- 
uous egoist, under the inHuence of erotic passion, into 
a loathsome monster. The later play is certainly a mas- 
terpiece of historical portraiture and psychological moti- 
vation, but there is little in its noisome atmosphere to 
warm the cockles of the heart. One pities Mariamne 
as one would pity a dcti in the chitches of a tii^er. To 
excite sympathy, as the older dramatists understood it. 
was not Hebbel's aifain There is on the whole most of 
poetic warmth in Gyges and hh Ring (1853), which 
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the g-eneral verdict rig^htly calls his aiasttrpiece. But 
here» too, what a singular groundwork for a five-act 
tragedy I King Kandauies of Lydta is so proud of the 
beauty of his queen that he makes an opportunity for his 
guest-friend Gyges to see her lovetiness unadorned. 
When the queen learns of the affront to her mtxlesty, she 
demands of dy^es that he kill her husband and take her 
to wife. The deed done and the wedding celebrated, she 
commits suicide. The dramatic genius of Hebbd is 
nowhere more effectively shown than in his transforma- 
tion of this singular story of I lercAloUis into a stately, 
chaste, and harmonious tragedy.^ Than Gyges there is 
nothing finer in the mid^-oentury poetic drama— unless, 
indeed, one give the palm to Libussa, that subtle symbolic 
tragedy which was the last work of Grillparzer. 

With the name of Hehbel, as a pioneer in the realistic 
drama, it is customary to connect that of Otto Ludwig 
(1813-65). He, too, was a strenuous tiieorist and an 
enemy of Young Germany, though friendly enough to 
the demand that literature come back to life. He first 
attracted attention with a play called the Hereditary 
Forester (1849), which was performed successfully and 
much discussed It is a prose tragedy of family life, 
illustrating the peril of a choleric temperament Two 
men who arc good friends qu.iiicl over a triHc, each 
insists on having his own way, and increasing exaspera- 
tion leads to murderous madness. The forester shoots at 
his adversary's son, who is betrothed to the forester's 
own daughter, and kilts the girl by accident Better 
work llian in this picture of a iamily vendetta \wi:> 
done by Ludwig in his poetic tragedy of the Maccabees 
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( 1852) , which has splendid scenes and characters, though 

as a whole it falls short of a harmonious effect. The high 
promise of the Maccabees was frustrated by failing 
health. As an invalid, cut off from the life of men, Lud- 
wig worked on bravely, occupying himself partly with the 
study of Shakespeare, whom he idolised beyond reason, 
ami partly with dianiaUc plans which he proved unable 
to execute. Fortunately, he did complete that admirable 
novel of Thuringian hfe Between Heaven atid Earth 
(1856), which is, on the whole, his very best title to 
literary fame. 

The last seven ye^rs of Hebbel's life were devoted 
mainly to his trilogy of the Nibelungs ( 1862), which won 
him the famous Schiller prize shortly before his death. 
Of all the numerous attempts to rehabilitate the old saga 
Hebbel's is the most faithful to its spirit and its details — 
the one which a scholar can read with the most satisfac- 
tion. It proved, however, that mediaeval saga was to be 
effectively revitalised for the modem imagination not by 
Hebbel or Geibd or Jordan, or any other poet-sdiolar 
who attacked the problem with the aid of verse alone. 
That was to l>e the achievement of Richard Wagner 
(1813-83), who accordingly bulks large in many recent 
histories of German literature. Max Koch delimits an 
important period of literary history as extending ** from 
the death of Goethe to the Bayreuth festivals." We hear 
of Wagner as a grcai epoch-making poet, the creator of 
a new and wonderful art- form, of which poetry is the 
vital essence — a form which is specifically German and 
Germany's greatest contribution to modem art. Wag- 
ner's literary admirers repudiate the idea that he was 
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merely a composer who modified the older opera by giv- 
ing it a deeper emotional import, taking^ his subjects 
from metlitcval sa^^a-lore and writing his own libretti. 
On the other hand» his more savage enemies declare that 
hts theory of a new art-form was chimerical and ahsurd 
from the lirst> and that bis influence has been altogether 
peril iciuus. 

The Wagner question cannot be debated here, still less 
decided without debate. Nor is it possible to separate 
the poet from the musician^ and treat of the former only. 
For Wagner without his music is simply not Wagner 
at all. Read as literature, the great iiiass of his verse 
would have, for the public at large, but little interest. At 
any rate, it is not as literature that his works have won 
the popularity they enjoy. The multitudes who have 
come under the spell of the Wag nerian " art-drama " have 
always been chietly attracted by his music. They have 
regarded him as belonging to the line of Mozart and 
Beethoven, not the line of Goethe and Schiller. The 
greatness of his genius and his achievement is not open 
to question; but he belongs to the history of music and 
opera rather than to the history of literature. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 

This final chapter can attempt nothing more than to 
describe very briefly, with little discussion of individual 

authors, the gfcneral trend of literary activity under the 
new empire. It is a question of continuing tentatively 
a little farther the curve that we have been tracing 
through a thousand years of literary vicissitude. Beyond 
that, contemporary literature does not come into the 
scheme of this volume. It is a field for the appreciator, 
who may write of what happens to interest him ; or for 
the dironider, who may tell what is going on and what 
people are saying about it — ^in either case without con- 
cern for a general view of things in tfieir right propor- 
tions. Tlie historian, who must feel that very concern, 
needs tiie perspective which only time can give. For if 
history teaches anything it is that, in the everlasting flux 
and reflux of fashion and taste, contemporary opinion is 
but a fallible index to literary vitality. Even interna- 
tional repute, which has been called the surest indication 
of posterity's verdict, tends to become a kss and less 
trustworthy sign. 

An enormous literary production ; sharp antagonisms 
of doctrine and practice; contending schools and sects 
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and isms: old idols cast down and new ones set up, to 
be in their turn repudiated of many ; a small army of more 
or less meritorious novelists, poets, and playwrights, a 
very few of whom have become objects of mternatioiial 
Interest, but none of whom can yet be recognised as 
embodvino- pre t iiiinently the soul of his epoch — such is 
the picture presented by the rcceut past in Germany. It 
is too soon yet for an attempt to determine the literary 
resultant of the conflicting forces, If there be any such 
thing ; all one can do is to describe them and connect them 
with what goes before. 

The war of i^yo, which in a way realised the long- 
cherished dream of national unity, was not followed by 
anything like a literary renascence. Indeed, with all the 
quickening of national pride and hope, the first decade 
of the new Germany was a perioil of literary backward- 
ness, except, indeed, in the way of prose hction. The 
old lines of effort projected themselves into the new era, 
poetry becoming a less and less important factor of the 
national life. This is a world-wide plienonienon, for 
which it would be luiile to seek a special cause in (jerman 
conditions. In Germany, as elsewhere, the recent past is 
rich enough in good verse — averse which often seems to be 
better than some of that which has become classical. 
There is no lack of technical cunning, no lack of serious 
purpose and deep regard for the poetic art. But the vol- 
umes appear, make peradventure a nine days' theme of 
discussion in the journals, and then are forgotten. The 
great public takes but little interest in them. A large pro- 
portion of the recent novelists, playwrights, and journal- 
ists have published Gcdichte by way ot avocation ; but they 
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make, on the whole, less impression by their verse tiian 

by their prose. Is it, as some think, that there is a sur- 
feit of verse which is fairly gfood w iiliuut being highly 
significant, or is it that the temper of the age is unfavour- 
able to that particular form of artistic self-expression? 
At any rate, the fact remains that the new Germany has 
produced no poet of i^ical disUuctioa whose fame rests 
solely or chiefly on his verse. 

The fiction of the Bismarck era was largely purveyed 
by writers who had already won distinction in the fifties. 
Freytag brought out the six parts of the Ancestors 
(1872-80). a cycle of lales intended to show Uic evohi- 
tion of the German social cliaracter by describing the 
form and pressure of life at selected epochs ranging from 
the fourth century to the nineteenth. Spielhagen pub* 
Hshed the strongest of his novels, Storm Flood ( 1876), 
an elfective though (nerdrawn picture of the social 
depravation— crass materialism, greed of gain, reckless 
speculation — which followed the payment of the French 
milliards. Heyse also made his best contribution to fic- 
tion of the more elaborate sort in the Children of the 
World (1872), whicli dealt with cunttniporary urban 
life in emancipated, free-thinking and free living circles. 
The art of Storm, as a portraycr of still life in Schleswig- 
Hoistein, culminated in Aquis Suhmersus (1877), a 
much more virile story than the lyric-sentimental /m- 
mensee of his earlier years. 

Aside from tliese eminent names, to which that of 
Keller might be added, there were several writers who, 
by the date of their birth, belonged to the older goiera- 
tion» but did not emerge into literary prominence till 
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after the war. One o£ tliem was the highly esteemed 
Swiss novelist Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-98), 
the author of a number of historical novelettes that have 
hardly been surpassed in their kind. Then there was 

Theodor Fontane (1819-98), who be^an with minati- 
tic balladry, but presently, as journahst and war-corre- 
spondent, received the schooling which converted him 
into an uncompromising realist. His field was to be the 
novel of Berlin life — a specialty in which, at the time 
of his (leatli, lie was tlie acknowledged master. The vil- 
lage tale was cultivated by Wilhelm Raabe (1831-), 
who belongs to the literary line of Richter and Immer- 
mann. His sympathetic pictures of humble life, with 
their fantastic humour and mild pessimism, have won 
him many friends. More conx incing to a realistic taste, 
however, are the tales and plays of Austrian peasant life 
by LuDWiG Anzengrubbr (1839-89), and the winsome 
stories of the Styrian Alps by Peter Rosegger (1843-). 

As for the drama, the first fifteen years of the new 
empire brr)ii£^ht forth little that now seems particularly 
noteworthy. Most important, perhaps, was the early 
work of Ernst von Wildenbruch (1845-), who^ 
Karlotnugians (1881) was played with great success by 
the famous Meiningen company, and contributed to a 
revival of interest in historical tragedy. In general, the 
stage of the period w as held mainly by society plays of 
the kind just then fashionable in Paris. 

In the meanwhile various influences had been pre- 
p:ii iiil: the way for a literary insurrection— one that has 
oiten been likened to the storm and stress " of the eigh- 
teenth century. The analogy holds good in tliat the new 
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movement, like tlie earlier one, was an emphatic protest 
of youthful radicalism against the tyranny of tradition. 
But there is an important difference. The young Goethe 
and his satellites revolted ag^ainst an outworn literary 
canon which had never evolved naiui.tlly on German soil 
from the practice of great writers, but liad been taken 
over bodily from France. Theirs was an insurrection 
against an exotic pseudo-classicism. But the reformers 
of t\\ enty years ago made war on an indigenous tradition 
which had its orij:!;-in in the best period of German litera- 
ture, it b^an to be felt that German wnters had lived 
all too long on their classical patrimony. Reverence for 
the past, it was urged vociferously* had become a fetter 
which it was necessary to throw off, in order that the 
living present might come into its natural rights. The 
old idealisms and forms had done their work and must 
make way for the literary expression of actualities. In 
fine, the ever-recurring demand was heard once more 
that literature come back lu life. Like the earlier Young 
Germany of the thirties, the new school was much influ- 
enced by foreign writers. They found the main elements 
of their gospel recorded in Zola, Dostoyefsky, the earlier 
Tolstoy, and especially in Ibsen and Bjomson. 

The philosophic basis of the new iiatinalisni — so far 
as it can be said to have one, and is not simply a fresh 
phase of the everlasting conflict between the has-been 
and the would-be— must be sought in certain conceptions 
of modem science: namely, the struggle for existence, 
the effects of heredity and environment, the biolo<;ic 
equahty of the sexes. If the law of the world dooms 
the great mass of mankind to a ceaseless, pitiless Strug- 
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gle for the means of keeping alive, then life is lianl, aiui 
its hardness is the great overshadowing fact of our social 
existence. The new creed will have it that literature must 
recognise this hardness^ look it squarely in the face, and 
describe it as it is. Why, it is asked, should we blink tiie 
truth, or try to forget it, or run away from it? From 
this point of view the old notion of poetry as a refuge 
from vulgarity — the giver of the beauty and the solace 
which life denies— becomes unscientific and cowardly. 
And then, again, if a man is not what he wills, l)ut what 
he is made by heredity and environment, two conclusions 
seem to follow. In the ^st place, heredity and environ- 
ment are of momentous importance and must be minutely 
studied and described. Secondly, the real tragedy of life 
for the modern man must he loijked for, not in a fatal 
clash of towermg wills, but in the corrosive and thwart- 
ing power of circumstance. Finally, if woman is the 
equal partner of man in the great life-process, then she 
can no longer be regarded either as a temptress, or as 
a sl.iv c\ or as a iIhiil;. Her right to education, 
freedom, self-expression, becomes no less exigent, no less 
important, tlian his own. 

Such is the scientific basis of the new demand for a 
" rcvaluatitwi of values" — a demand which was every- 
where foi 1 itird, and nowhere more than in Germany, by 
the progress of socialism. If life is hard and ugly for 
the many — so runs the socialistic argument — then the 
great duty of the hour lies in the direction of active effort 
to make it less hard and ugly. This duty presses on the 
men who write no less than on philanthropists, employ- 
ers, and social workers of every kind. It is not for them 
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to purvey ainiiseincnt» or dream pretty dreams, or occupy 

Ihciiiselves with the frivolities of the frivolous, but to 
bear a hand in the great work of social amelioration. 
This they can best do by describing life just as it is. 
The truth must not be sophisticated either by an artificial 
plot or by making men appear better or worse than they 
really -aw. If the picture they draw is loathsome and 
depressuigy so much tlie worse for tiie society whicii per- 
mits the conditions to exist 

All these ideas have found expression to some extent 
in the work of the naturalists, but not consistently and 
harmoniously. As was remarked of the mid-century 
period, there are cross currents and redu^t eddies. 
Moreover, there is a large stream of tendency running 
in the opposite direction and proceeding from tiie writ- 
ings of Frtedrich Nietzsche (1844- 1900), whose in- 
fluence oil ihe new sc1uk>1 has heen considerable. Modem 
socialism, while it has largely broken with the Christian 
churchy is at one with primitive Christianity, so for as 
it is a doctrine of brotherly help and of pity and sym- 
pathy for the poor. It does not undertake to settle the 
ultimate question whether life be good, but is content to 
rest on the practical certainty that the conditions of lite 
can be made indefinitely better. This meliorism is in a 
way opposed to Schopenhauer, who was bom to be the 
philosopher of romanticism. If life is had, and the wise 
man's part is to subdue his will to live and ease the pain 
of existence by taking such aesthetic pleasure as may come 
in his way, then there is no room in the world for active 
benevolence or social ^effort of any kind. Life being bad 
at the root, it will be so after a tliousand years; why. 
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then, slioiiM any one strive and cry? To overcome 
Schopenhauer's pessimism, restore the joy of living, and 
find a philosophic groundwork for it, was the central 
problem of Nietzsche's thinkinff. He was gradually led 
to a complete repudiation of Christian ethics and of all 
morality based on self-control or sympathy for the weak 
and poor, lie detested socialism. The world is for the 
strong man, the blond beast " who lives on the other 
side of good and evil/' The life-process is for the evolu- 
tion of a wonderful superman whose manifold powers 
and perfections we can now but dimly ini.igine. 

That such doctrines can long- influence the sober 
diought of Germany is hardly to be expected; but the 
speculative audacity of Nietzsche, combined with the 
wonderful rhythm and impassioned eloquence of his style, 
has proved very fascinating^ to a ^feneration already pre- 
disposed to a general revaluation of values. 

By general consent the leading exponent of German 
naturalism is Gsrhart Hauptiiann (1862-). It is 
certainly to him, if to any imaginative writer, that we 
must turn for a vindication of the new creed. But he 
vindicates it very imperfectly. Whatever may be the 
merit of the doctrine when stated abstractly, in his hands 
it has usually yielded a clinical diagnosis rather than an 
artistic treat. Take his first play, Before Sunrise. A 
brutish and besotted farmer has suddenly become rich 
by the discovery of coal on his premises, and has sur- 
rounded himself with the externalities of wealth. He is 
married to a second wife, who is a vulgar adulteress. 
By his first wife, who was addicted to drink, he has two 
daughters, one of whom, a married woman, is also a 
S7 
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tippler. The other dau^litcr is a winsome girl who has 
been away at school and learned enough of decency 
and refinement so that she realises in a helpless way the 
wretchedness of her surroundings. A young socialist 
scholar comes to the place to investigate the labour con- 
ditions in the coal-nnne. He falls in love with Helene, 
engages himself to her, and she is deliriously happy. 
Presently he learns from a medical man of the family 
proneness to drink. Fearing that the taint may descend 
to his children if he marries Helene, he runs away like 
a poltroon ; \\ hereupon the gfirl commits suicide. All this 
is presented by liauptmann with the utmost life-likeness. 
The peasant folk are a depraved set, and the mirror is 
held up mercilessly to nature. No repulsive detail is 
spared. It alt makes a remarfcabhs illusion of vulgar 
actuality: Init the total effect is very much the panic, save 
for its greater vividness, as if one had read the wretched 
story in a newspaper. It is not the effect of tragedy, as 
the world has always understood it, hardly the effect of 
art at all. It is more like a three-hour survey of actual 
liiuiian conditions. There is little in the play to make one 
wish to see it or read it again and again. 

And here we touch upon the weakness of naturalism 
as it has developed of late in Germany. The most of its 
champions have been led, either by temperament or by " 
socialistic proclivity or by person :il liinitaliun, to identify 
life'' with the seamy side of life, albeit health and 
decency, virtue and high aspiration are just as real, just 
as ** natural/' as depravity and vice. Some of liie later 
plays of Hauptmann are less dismally clinical than Before 
^ unripe, but in general wliat he gives us, whenever he 
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holds fast to the naturalistic faith, is some distressing 
picture of social wretchedness^ family discord or personal 
infirmity. And that sort of thing soon pails on people ' 
whose taste has been trained by tlie masterpieces of the 
past. They may acclaim it as a novelty for a season 
or two, but they presently discover that there is little in 
it in the way of pleasure^ edification, or emotional uplift; 
then they avoid it and look elsewhere for those eternal 
desideraia. Authors wlio wish to ^ive the public medi- 
cine in the fonn of plays and novels may always do so, 
and may convince themselves by argument that their dose 
is needed and will ultimately prove beneficial: the dif- 
ficulty is that people always refuse to take it as soon 
as they find out what it is. 

It is well known, iiowever, that Hauptmann has not 
always followed the line on which be originally set out 
as dramatist. In 1896 he surprised his admirers with 
the Sunken Bell, which is a Mend of naturalism and 
romantic symbolism — the two forms between which he 
has since oscillated. His eerie play of the bell-fomider 
who deserts wife and child and breaks away from paro- 
chial morality, in order to ptu'sue a fotuous dream of 
impossible achievement under the spell of a bewitching' 
elf-maid, remains thus far his masterpiece. In the 
Sunken Bell there is poetry, romantic charm, and im- 
agination not fettered to the dod, even if the symboUsm 
is at tunes a little baffling. 

Another prominent representative of the revolution- 
ary tendencies which so stirred literary Germany some 
twenty years ago is Hermann Sudermann (1857-), 
a better playwright than Hauptmann, according to all the 
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old standards, but not so ^ood a poet. Sudermann was 
never a naturalist of the stricter sect. Like Ibsen, he is 
iirst of all a critic of the social order, but he has con- 
cerned himself more with polite society than with the 
proletariat or the humbler bourgeoisie. His character- 
istic scene is the drawing-room uf the well-to-do: or 
perhaps, as in his first play. Honour, he moves back and 
forth between mansion and hovel. The tragic potential- 
ities of a too-strenuous and old-fashioned conception of 
honour; the calamitous woHcings of caste feeling or of 
family pride and prejudice; the corrosive effects of vice 
on talent; the ugly truth under tiie glittering surface — 
such are some of his themes. It is said^ with some 
justice, that he has now and then sacrificed tiie truth 
to his well-calculated stage effects. Nevertheless, his 
best work in play and novel seems likely to endure as 
presenting a fairly just picture of German social condi- 
tions at the close of the nineteenth century. 
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A COMPLETE bibliography of German literature would fill 
many volumes. In this " note." which is just what its name 
implies, I give only a small selection. gtMurally without com- 
nit-nt. of works that for one reason or another seem most im- 
poriam. There is a Handy Bibliographical Guide to the Study 
of the German Language and Literature, by K. Breul. London, 
1895, which is very useful. The German scholar's great reli- 
ance, in matters of bibliographic detail, is Goedeke's Grundriss 
xwr Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, of which vol. 8, cover- 
ing the period 1815-30, appeared in 1905 at Dresden. The 
invaluable Goedeke is usefully supplemei^ted by the successive 
Jakresherichte fiir ncuere deutsche Lit er at ur geschichte, begin- 
ning in 1892. Vol. 14, covering the publications of the year 
1903, is the latest (now published at Berlin). For authors no 
longer living consult the Allgemeine deutsche Biographic (53 
Tols., of which the latest, fniblished in 1907, contains Nachtrlige 
to 1899). ^01* living authors see the annual volumes of Ktirsch- 
ner's Deutscher Literatur-KaUnder, published by Goschen of 
Leipzig. Vol. 30 covers the year 190& 

COLLECTIONS OF GERMAN AUTHORS 

Kurschner's Deutsche NatUmaUiteraiur (Stuttgart, 1882-99, 
163 vols.) may be put first. The selections range from the 91I1 
century to the 19th, in critical editions. The work of the many 
sub-editors varies considerably in point ol literary insight, but 
the collection as a whole is extremely valuable. The same may 
be said of the Bibliothek des literarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, 
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which now nmnbers 242 vols, (mainly post-meduml leprints). 
The more import&tit medieval poets can he conveniently 
studied In the DMsche CUusiker des MitUUUters, begrSndet 
van PfeiWer (12 vols., 1865-81), and the supplementary 
Deutsche Dichtungen des MiittlaUers, edited by K. Bartsch (5 
vols. 1872-77). Of the most of the volumes there are later 
revised editions. The two last-named sets are published by 
Brockhaus of Leipzig. The same house publishes, under the 
editorship of K. Gocdckc and J. Tituiiaiin. Deutsche Dichter 
des 16. JaltrliHiidtrts and Deutsche Dichter des i/. Jahrhun- 
dcrts. Of great value for the study of the i6lh and I7ih cen- 
turies are the critical reprints published by Xiemeyer of Halle, 
under the general ecHtorship of W. Braune, and comnioaly 
called hruiine's Ni ialrut ke. Tims far there are 221 numbers. 
Many important books ai the 18th and 19th centuries have been 
made more generally accessible by the Literaturd, )ik male des 
18. und 1^, Jiihrhunderts, 1)egun at Heilbroim in iiS8i umler the 
general editorsliip of B. ScufTert, and afterwards continued at 
Leipzig and Berlin under other editors. No. 140 has just 
appeared (1908). Much out-of-the-way material, finally, is 
contained in Quetlen und forschuugen cur Spraeh- uiui Kultur- 
geschichte dcr germanischen I'olker, published by i rubner of 
Slrassburg under the general editorship of W. Scherer, £. 
Martin, and oihers. llius far 101 numbers. 

GENERAL HISTORIES 

The earliest treatise of any importance was A. Koberstcin*s 
Grutidriss sur Geschichte der deutschen Nationalliteratur, 
which appeared in 1827 as a book of 299 pages. The 5th cd,, 
issued in 1872-74 by K. Bartscb after Koberstein's death, com- 
prises five volumes that are very erudite but not very readable. 
Next in order came the Geschichte der poetischen NationaUit- 
eratur der Deutschen, by G. G. Gervinus (1835-42). After the 
authors death this work was likewise edited by K. Bartsch (5 
vols., 1871-74). Important in its day but now superseded. 
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The work of W. Wadeenufel, Gesekich^e der deuUeKen Lit- 
enUMT (1848-55), commendable for its conciseness, has been 
edited and continued by E. Blartin (vol. i, Basel, 1879; vol. 2, 
from the i6th century to tiie present time, 1885H94). The well- 
known Geschichte der deuUchtn NaiionaUUeraHtr, by A. F. C. 
Vilmar, first published in 1845, still meets with favor; the a6th 
edition, edited by A. Stem, having lately appeared (1906). 
The Berlin school of German scholarship is ably represented 
in the Geschichte der deutschen LUeratw by W. Scherer (Ber- 
lin, 1883, loth ed. in 1905), of which there Is an English trans- 
lattott in two vols, by Mrs. Conybeare (Oxford, 1885). 
with the death of Goethe. Scherer is always brilliant and sug- 
gestive, but often incautious in treating theories of his own 
as if they were facts. The best of the general histories is that 
of Vogt and Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Liferatur von den 
Sltestcn Zeiten bis sur Gegenwart (Leipzig 1897; 2d ed. in 2 
vols., with excellent bibliography, 1904). Admirable illustra- 
tions. Of the more popular ilhistrated histories, that of R. 
K(nii^% tnst published in 1878, seems to have found the most 
readers (29th ed. in 2 vols., 1903). It has solid merits in the 
way of description and analysis, but is not strong on the criti- 
cal side. The more recent works of E. Kngel (2 vols., 1906) 
and of A. Blcsv. (vol. i, 1907, to be completed in 2 vols.) both 
aim at ^-'olkstuuUichkcit. Of histories written in English, the 
most important are those of J. G. Robert-^on. A History of Ger- 
man Literature (London and New York, 1902), and K. Francko, 
Social Forees in German Literature (New York, 1896; later 
editions with title changed to History of German Literature as 
Determined by Social Forces). 

SPECIAL HISTORIES 

(a) From the Bartiest Times to Lniher 

Atlgemetne Geschichte der Literatnr des Mittelalters im 
Abendlande^ von A. Ebert (3 vols., Leipzig, 1874-87). Vol. 3 
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deals witli the ijegiiiiiings of the national literatures atv] with 
the Latin literature to the middle of the iitli century. — 
Gcschichte der dcutschen Litcratur von dcr altcstcn Zcit his 
sum /J. Jahrhundert, von J. Kelle. Vol. i, Berlin, 1892, ends 
with the middle of the nth century; vol. 2, 1896, covers the 
period 1056-1190. A highly meritorious work, so far as it 
goes. — Gcschichte der dcutschen Literatur his sum Ausgang 
des MUtelalters, von R- Koegel. Unfinished. Vol. i (Strass- 
harg, 1894^, 653 pages) ends with the middle of the iidi cen-- 
tury. It is a work of very minute philological research. — 
Geschichie der deutschen Literaiw^ von den ersten Anfdngen 
his sum Ausgang des Mitichilters, von W. Golther. Forms 
the first part of vol. 163 of Kitrschner's Deutsche NationaUit- 
eraiur. The best special history covering the whole mediaeval 
period. 

(6) Period of the Renascence 

For the l6th and 17th centuries there are no special his- 
tories comparable in fulness of detail to Uiose above mentioned. 
An interesting phase of the subject is treated by K. Borinski in 
Die Poctik der Renaissance und die Anfange der lUerarischen 
KrUik in Deutschland (Berlin, 1886). The same author^s 
Geschichte der deuiscken Liieratnr seii dem Ausgang des Mii- 
telttUerSf forming the second part of vol. 163 of Kiirschner's 
NaHonalUteraiwr, is readable but brief. A valuable compara- 
tive work is C. H. Her ford's Studies in ike Literary RdaHans 
of Bnf/and and Germany in the i6th Century (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1886). 

(c) The Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 

Geschichie der deutschen Liierahtr von Leibma his auf 
unsere Zeit, von J. Schmidt Pour vols., the last ending with 
the year 18 14, appeared In 1886-90. — Die deutsche NaHonaUit- 
eratur im iS, und ip. Jahrhundert, historisch und testhctisch- 
kritisch dargestellt von J. Hillebrand (3d ed. in 3 vols. Gotha, 
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1875). — Geschkhie der deuischen Literafur im r8, Jakrhunderi, 
von H. Hettner. This is Part III of Hetttier's excellent Lit' 
era$urgesckichte des iS. Jakrhunderts, o£ which Part I is de- 
voted to England, Part II to .France. Latest edition of Part 
III in 2 vols., 1894. — HauptsirSmungen der Uteraiur des /p. 
Jahrhunderts, von G. Brandes. The first German edition, trans- 
lated from the Danish by Strodtmann, appeared in 1872-76 (4 
vols.). A later revision, begun by the autiior himself, bore the 
title Die Literaiw des ip. Mrhunderts in Uuren HauptstramMn- 
gen dargesteUt, VoL 2 deals witfi the Romantic School in 
Germany, vol. 6 with Young Germany. There is an English 
translation of all six vols. (New York, 1901-1905). — The most 
elaborate treatment of the 19th century is found in Die deutsche 
Litcratur des ip. Jahrhunderts, von R. M. Meyer (Berlin, 1900, 
966 pages 8vo). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Chapter I. — Ktrclicngcscliichtc Dtufschlands, von A. 
Hauck ; 2d ed., Lcipzij^, 1900. — Handbuch der ^crmanisthen 
Mythologie, von \V. GoUher; Leipzig-, 1895, — Germanische 
Heidi usage, von B. Symnns: Strassl)urg. 2(1 cd., T905. — Altger- 
manische Metrik, von \\. Sii-vcrs; Strassburj^, jrl (.-d.. 1905. — 
Denkmdler deutscher Pocsic und Frosa aus dem S. bis 12. 
Jahrhundert. von Mulk-nlioff und Sclicrcr: 3d cd. by Stcin- 
meyer, Berlin, 1892. (Text of Lay of Hildebrand and the 
Merschur;^ Charms.) 

CiiAPTKK 11. — The minor texts arc mostly to be found in 
the Denkmider (see above). — Heliand: ed. by E. Sicvcrs, 
HaUe, 1878; O. Behagfhel, Halle, 1882; M. Heyne, with glos^ 
sary, Paderbom, 1883. — Old Saxon Genesis: See the Neue 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, vol. 4 (1894) ; also Die neucntdeckte 
Bibeldichtung, von F. Vettcr, Basel, 1895. — Otfrie«l: ed. by P. I 
Piper, Freihnrf^-. 1878. and by O. Erdmann, Halle. 1882. 

Chapter Hi. — Walthariusx Latin text by H. Althof, Leip- 
zig, 18^; hexameter translation, Leipzig, 1903.— *Hrotsvith : 
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Latin text by K. A. Barack, Ntirnberg, 1858, and by P. Win- 
terfeld, Berlin, 1902; translation of plays by O. Piltz in 
Reclames Universalbiblioikek (Leipzig, no date). — Ruodiieb: 
Latin text by F. Seiler, Halle, 1882; translation by M. Heyne, 
Leipzig, 1897. — £zzo*8 Lay of Christ and the Arnstein Hymn 
to the yirgin are both in the Denkmaler. — Lay of Anno: ed. by 
M. Rodiger in the Monumenta Gcrmaniae historica (1895). — 
Heinrich von Melk: ed. by R. Heinzcl, Berlin, 1867. — Lay of 
Alexander: ed. by K. Kinzel, Halle, 1884. — Lay of Roland: ed. 
by K. Bartsch," Leipzig, 1874. 

Chapter IV. — King Rot her: ed. by K. von Bahdcr, Hallc, 
1884. — Duhc Ernst: cd. l)y K. Bartsch. Leipzig, 1869. — Nibc- 
lun^ L(jy : the latest and best bibliograpliy will be found in R. 
von Mutli's Einlcitung in das Nibclunglicd, 2d ed. l)y J. VV. 
Nagel. Padt'r!>orn. 1907. The subject is too large to be dealt 
with liert'. Tlie fiuidanicntal recensions arc those of K. Lach- 
niann (5th ed., Berlin, 1878) for manuscript A; K. Bartsch, 
Leipzig, 1870-80, for B; and F. Zarncke, 6lh cd., 1887, for C, 
The most popular German translation is that of K. Siinrcxk 
(56th ed., 1902) ; the best Mnglibh translation that of G. H. 
Needier, New York, 1904. — Gudrun: ed. by K. Bartsch, 4th ed., 
Leipzig, 1880; B. Synions, Halle, 1883; E. Martin, Hallc, 1901. 
— Poems of the Dietrich-saga: cd. by O. Janicke and others in 
Das dattsclic Hcldcnhiah, Berlin, 1866-70. 5 vols, i'lic Rosc^ 
garden, not contained in the Hcldcnbuch, has been edited by G. 
Holz, Hallc, 1893. 

Chapter V. — Heinrich von Veldekc's Encide: ed. by O. Be- 
haghel, Heilbronn, 1882. — Hartmann von Aue: ed. by F. Bcch, 
Leipzig, i8<)3. 2d ed., 3 vols. — Wolfram von Eschenbach : ed. 
by K. Bartsch, Leipzig, 1875-77 (^^ ed.), and by A. Leitz- 
mann, Halle, 1902. Good translation of Parsival by W. Hertz, 
Stuttgart, 1898. — Gottfried von Strassburg: ed. by L. Bech- 
stein, 3d ed., Leipzig, 1891. Good translation by W. Hertz, 
Stuttgart, T901. — For the minor romancers consult the bibliog- 
raphy in Koch and Vogt, I, 336-37. 

Chapteh VI. — ^Xhe most complete collection ol the mtnne- 
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sing^crs is that of F. H. von der Hagcn, Leipzig, 183)^. in 4 
large vols. The l>cst selections are those of K. liartsch, 
Deutsche Liedcrdichtcr dcs 12. bis 14. jiihrhundcrts, 4th ed. by 
W. Golther, Berlin, 1901, and F. PfafT, Der Minnesang dcs 12. 
bis 14. Jahrhundcrts, Stinigart, 1892. Pfatlf has also edited Die 
gross e Hcidcibcr^cr Liederhandschrift, Heidelberg, 1800-1907. 
The i)recnrsors of Walter can best be studied in Lachniaini and 
Ilaupt's Dcs Minncsangs Friihling, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1888. Old 
German Love Songs, by F. C. Nicholson, Chicago, 1907, con- 
tains a good selection in English translations, together with a 
useful essay on the minnesingers. The literature of Walter is 
extensive. There are lives of him by W. Wilmanns, Bonn, 
1882; A. £. Schdnbach, Berlin, 1895 (2d ed.), and K. Bur- 
dach, Leipzig. 1900. The best editions arc those of K. Lach- 
mann (6th, Berlin, 1891), F. Pfeiffer (6th, Leipzig. 1880), W. 
Wilmanns (2d. Halle, 1883) and H. Paul (2d, Halle. 1895). 

Chapter VH. — Thomasin: ed. by H. Riickert. Leipzig. 1852. 
— Freidank: ed. by H. E. Bezzenberger, Halle, 1872. — Meier 
Helmbrecht: ed. by F. Keinz, 2d ed., Leipzig, 1887. — Parson 
Ameis: ed. by H, Lambel in Ersdhlungcn und Schwanke des 
I J. Jahrhunderts, Leipzig, iSS^-^Reiukart Fuchs: ed. by K. 
Reissenberger, Halle, 1886; Reynke de Vos: ed. by F. Prten, 
Halle, 1887. — Berthold von Regensburg: ed. by Pfeiffer and 
Strobl, Vienna, 1862-80. — On the drama of the period consult 
Das Drama des Mitielalters, by R. Froning, Stuttgart, no date 
(1891). It is vol. 14 of Kurschner's NationaUUeratur, See 
also Die Osier- und Passionsspiele, by G. Milchsack, Wolfen- 
biittel, 1880, and Die Osier- und Passionsspiele^ by L. Wirth, 
Utrecht, 1889. — large number of early shrovetide plays are 
assembled in Fasinachfspiele aus dem 15. Jahrhundert, ed. by 
A. Keller (vols. 28-30 of the publications of the Stuttgart 
Verein). — Brant's Narrenschiif : ed. by F. Zamcke, Leipzig, 
1854, and by K. Goedekc, Leipzig, 1878. — Teuerdank: ed. by 
K, Goedcke, Leipzig. 1878. 

Chapter VIH. — On German humanism consult Vom Mittel- 
alter zur Reformation^ by K. Burdach, Halle, 1893, and Renais- 
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sance und Huuurn- oniis in ItaUen und Dcutschlund, by L. 
Geigcr, Herlin, iJSii2, — Luther: the best life is that by J. Kost- 
lin, 4th ed. by G. Kawerau, Berlin. 1892. 'I he great Weimar 
edilion of Luther, of which some 30 vols, have been pubhshed, is 
still far from complete. There is a new p^fxilar edition, by G. 
Biuhwald and others, Berlin. 3d ed., 1898. Reprints of certain 
important works will be found in B ran no's Ncudntcke. There 
are also two good selections for students: one by R. Xeubauer, 
Halle, 1900-3 (vols. 2 and 3 of Part III of Botticher and Kin- 
zel's Dcnknialcr ) ; the other by W. H. Carruth {Auswahl aus 
Luther s deutschcn Schriften ) , Boston, 1899. — Hutten : ed. by 
Boecking, Leipzig, 1859-70, 5 vols.; selection by Balke in vol. 
17 of Kiirschner's Naiionallitcratur, The same volume con- 
tains selections from Murner. 

Chapter IX. — For the Protestant drama see Crdzenach, 
Gcschichte des neueren Dramas, vol. 2 (llalle, 1893-1904). — 
The Swiss plays referred to will be found in ScJi7vci::crischi- 
Schauspiele aus dem J6, Jahrhundcrt^ by J. Bachtold, Ztirich, 
1890-93; Rebhun's Susanna in Schauspicic aus dcm 16, Jahr- 
hundert, by J. Tittmann, Leipzig, 1868. — Braune's Neudruckc 
contain the shrovetide plays of Hans Sachs, EuJenspiegel, the 
German Giifbianns, the Faust-book of 1587 and the most impor- 
tant works of Fischart. — The works of Hans Sachs, Wickram, 
Duke Heinrich Julius, and Ayrer have been reprinted by the 
Stuttgart Verein. 

Chapteb X. — A useful survey of the century following 
Opitz will be found in Prom Opkn to Lessmg, by T. S. Perry, 
Boston, 1885. See also the interesting essay of E. Schmidt 
Dcr Kampf gtgen die Mode in der deutschcn Literatur des 77. 
Jahrhunderts in Charakteristiken, vol. i, 2d ed., Berlin, 1902. 
— Weckherlin, Opits, Fleming, Logau, Gryphius, Gerhardt, 
Dach and Spe are all represented in Goedeke and Tittmann's 
Deutsche Dichter des //. Jahrhunderts, — ^The Aristarchus and 
Poeterei of Opitz have been well edited by G. Witkowskt, 
Leipzig, 188S. — ^The works of Weckherlin, Logau, Dach, and 
the tragedies and short poems of Gryphius, appear in the pub- 
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lications of the Stuttgart Verein. — The Second Silesian School 
is quite sufficiently represented in Kiirschner» vols. 36 and 37. 

Chapter XI. — On Grimmelshausen in relation to the earlier 
fiction see Bobertag's Geschichie dts Romans, vol. 2, Berlin^ 
1884- Simplicissimus appears in the Neudrucket nos. 19-25; 
also, together with other Simplicianische Sckriften, in Kursch- 
ner, vols. 33-35. — Moscherosch, Weise, Canitz, Neukirch, Giin- 
ther, Brodces, Hal1er» Hagedom, Gellert, Bodmer and Gott- 
sched are all represented in Ktirschner. — The trail of R&binson 
Crusoe in Germany can be studied in H. Ullrich's Robinson 
und Robinsonaden, Weimar, 1898. — On the English invasion 
see M. Koch's Uber die Besiehungen der englischen Liieratur 
Mur deuiscken im 18, Jahrhundcrt, Leipzig, 1883. — Of recent 
Gottsched-literature suffice it to mention Gottscked und die 
deutsche Liieratur seiner Zeit, by G. Waniek, Leipzig, 1897, 
and Gottscked der Deuiscke, by £. Reichel» Berlin, 1901. — Bod- 
mer Is best treated in J. Bachtold*s Gesckickie der deutscken 
Liieratur in der Schweiz, Frauenfeld. 1892. 

Chapter XII. — On the quickeniug of national spirit sec 
Naiionalitdt und Nationallitcrafur, by M. Koch, Berlin, 1891 ; 
also Friedrich der Grosse und die deutsche Liieratur, by A. E. 
Bcrucr, Bonn, 1890. — The best life of Klopstock is that l»y F. 
Muuckcr, Stvitt^art, 1888; tlie most convenient edition of his 
more iniportatit works that of l*". Ilaiiiel, in Kurschner, vols. 
46-48. — Up to dale there is no good biography of W'icland, no 
good critical edition of his works. The need is presently to be 
supplied by the Berlin Academy. Alcanuhile the llenipel edi- 
tion, 40 vols., Berlin, 1870, with hiojrrapbic skt toh by IT, HinU- 
zer, is the best available.— For the Gottingen poctj* bee Kursch- 
ner, vols. 40-50: for Biin^er, vol. 78. 

Chapter XIII. — The best hook on Lessiiig is E. Schniidi 
Lessmg, 2 vols.. 2d ed.. Berlin, 1899; it contain'^ a wcll- 
dij^ested Lessinp^ bibliography. The definitive edition of Les- 
sing is that of Lachmann (1838), as revis»'d by Mttnrkcr, 21 
vols, (inclndinj^ the lctf«T«^V Stuttgart and Leipzig, iHSr^i innr, 
— ^The best life of Herder is that by R. Haym, 2 vols., Berlin, 
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1S80-85. Sec aNo flcrdcrs Lchcn^hy E. Kuhneniami, Mxinrhen, 
1895. Tlic (Ichnitivc edition of Herder's works is that by B. 
Suphan. 3J vols^ Berlin, i^yj-iji). 

Chapters XIV~XVT. — The 202 pages of Gncthe-bibliogra- 
phy in Gocdekc's Grundriss, vol. 4, ends with the year 1891, 
For the subsoqnctit years consult the Goethe- J ahrbuck and the 
annual Berkhtc des freien dcutschcn Hochstifts (Frankfort). 
Of the many biographies of Cocthe none is indisputably " the 
best." The well-known English book of G. H. Lewes (London, 
1856) leaves much to be desired. Fascinating in style, but 
sometimes intemperate, is H. Grimn:' I'orlcsungcn uber 
Goethe, Berlin, 1875 (English translation by S. H. Adams, 
Boston^ 1879). Two excellent books are A. Scholl's Goethe in 
Hauptsiigcn seines Lchcns und IVirkenSy Berlin, 1882, and V, 
Hehn*s Gedamken uber Goethe, 4tfa ed., Berlin, 1900. Illus- 
trated biographies of solid merit are those by K. Hetnemann, 
2 vols., 3d ed, Letpxig, 1903, and the much briefer one by G. 
Witkowsld, Leipzig, 1899. I^uch praised in Germany, but often 
overpraised, is the work of A. Bielschowsky, Munchen, 1896- 
1904 (English version by W. A, Cooper, New York, 1905-8). 
For the works of (joethe, including his letters, the definitive 
edition for all critical purposes is the great Weimar edition, of 
which 127 vols, have ^us far appeared. More convenient for 
general use are the Hempel edition (36 vols., Berlin, 1868^79), 
the Kfirscfaner edition (vols. 8d-.ii7 of the NatumaJOUeraiw)^ 
and the Oytta jubilee edition, 40 vols., Stuttgart, i902-5> — 
For the minor "storm and stress" writers see StBrmer nmd 
Dranger in Kurschner (vds. 79-81). 

For Schiller-literature down to 1893 consult Goedeke'a 
Grundriss, vol. 5 (140 pages) ; since then, the annual Berichte 
des Frankfurter Hochstifts, The best complete biographies in 
Cierman arc those by J. Wychgram, 3d ed., Leipzig, 1898 (well 
illustrated and sanely "popular"); R Ktihnemann, Munchen, 
1905, and K. Berger, 2 vols., Munchen, 1905-9. Thorough and 
exhaustive in scholarship, but somewhat overloaded with philo- 
logical detail, arc the unfinished works by R, Weltrich, vol. i, 
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Stuttgart. 1885-99. vol. 2. 1908. and J. Minor. 2 vols., Berlin, 
1890. — There is a ijood Kiiglish life of Schiller by C. Thomas, 
New York, 1901. — For the text of Schiller consult Docdeke's 
historisch-kritische Ausgabe, 15 vols., Stuttgart, 1867-76. But 
there are many other more convenient editions, such as that in 
Kurschner (vols. 1 18-129), ^^^^ Beliermann, 14 vols., Leip- 
zig, 1895-98, and the Cotta S'dkularausgahe, 16 vols., Stuttgart, 
I904r'5. — The lettters of Schiller have been critically edited by 
F. Jonas, 7 vols.. Stuttgart, 1892-96. 

Chapter X\ II. — The most solid work on the earlier roman- 
ticists is R. Haym's Die romantische Schule, Berlin, 1870. The 
two volumes of R. Huch, BlUUgeit der Romantik and AuS' 
breiiung und Verfall der Romantik, Leipzig, 1901-2, are fas- 
cinating in style and penetrating in analysis. See also vol. 2 
of G. Brandes's HaupUirdmungen der Literatur des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts; S. Bom's Die romanlische Schule in Deutsckland 
und in Frankreich, Heidelberg, 1879, and C. E. Vaughan*s The 
Romantic Revolt, Edinburgh, 1907. 

Chapters XVIII-XX. — For the bibliography of nineteenth- 
century writers it must here suffice to refer, once more, to 
Goedeke's Grundriss, vols. 6-8; to the excellent bibliography 
in vol. 2 of Koch and Vogt; and, where these fail, to R. M. 
Meyer's Grundriss der neuern deutscHen Literatur geschichte, 
Berlin, 1902. 
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Addison, Joseph, 2oq 
Albrecht von Eyb, rj8 
Alexander, Lay of, 40^ 52 
Alexis, Wilibald, 386 
Alliteration, 2 
Amadis de Gaul, igg 
Amalia, Duchess of Weimar, 

Ameis, Parson, 1 19, 167 
Anacreontic verse, 2^ 
Anno, Lay of, 39 
Anzengruber, Ludwig, 403 
Aristotle, 32 

Amdt, Ernst M., 346, 347 
Amim, Achim von, 339. 341 > 344. 
347 

Amim, Bettina von, 367-68 
Arthurian romance, 70-7 1 
AtheiKTHtn, 33 1 
Attila. ^ 

Auerbach. Berthold, 388-8.; 
Auersperg, Graf von (see Grun) 
AufkUirung, 2£li 
Ayrer, Jakob, 165-66 

Ballad, ijj. 2^ 
Barbarossa, 22. 
Beheim, Michael, 131 
Beowulf, & 
Beranger, 365 



Berthold von Regensburg, 123 

Birck, Sixt, 157 

Bjdmson, 404 

Boccaccio, 167. 290 

Bodmer, Johann J., 304. 208-09, 

230. 330 
Boethius, _J2 
Bohemian Farmer, 1 24 
Boie, Christian 237 
Boniface, i 

Borne, Ludwig, ^2^ 354. 37^ 
Bouhours, P^re, 194 
Brant, Sebastian, i 28-30 
Brenier Beitragc, 2 1 6, 222, ^24 
Brentano, Clemens, 339, 341 . 

344. 347. 367. 380 
Brion, Friederike, 270 
Brockes, Barthold 206-08, 

LL4 
Brunhild, ^ 
Buchner, Georg, 378 
Burger, Gottfried A,, 240 
Byron, j6i. ^24. 380 

Canitz, Freiherr von, 205 
Carlyle, Thomas, 329 
Cervantes, 109. 198, 233 
Chamisso, Adelbert von, 365 

Chaucer, 141, 163 
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Chretien de Troyes, 74. 80^ 9° 
Chronicle of the Emperors, 43 
Comeille, Pierre, 250, 251 
Comeille, Thomas, 250 
Cramer, Johann A., 216. 224. 

Crusades, ^2a 42i TRi 

Dach, Simon, 191 

Dalberg, Ileribert von, 28 -t, 284 

Dante, 

Dickens, Charles, 390 
Dietmar von Aist, <)S 
Dietrich of Bom, 9, 6j_ 
Dietrich-saga, 64-^8 
DuUinger, Ignaz, m5 
Dostoyefski, 404 
Durer, Albrecht, 337 

Easter plays, i 24-26 

Ebert, Johann A., 2 1 6. 224. 238 

Kckhart, Master, i2j 

luUa, 8^ £j 

Eichendorff, Freiherr von, 271 

Erasmus, 141, 1 53. 24 1 

Ernst, Lay of, ^ 49-,So 
Eulcnspiegel, 1 67 
Euripides, 296 
Ezzo, _j8 

Faust, chapbook of, i 73 
Fichte. Johann G., 3.^ ' . 142 
Fischart, Johann, 1 70-73 
Fleming, Paul, 182. 184 
Folksong. 13.^-4. 260. 270. 340 
Fontane, Theodor, 403 
Fouqut'', Friedrich de la Motte, 

344. 3^>3-64. 3 So 
Freidank, 116 



Freiligrath, Ferdinand, 383-83 
Freytag, Gustav, 387, 391-92, 
402 

Friedrich von Hausen, 95, mi 
Friedrich II, of Ilohcnstaufen, 

Friedrich II, of Prussia, 203. 

220. 224' 
Frischlin, Nicodemus, i j;4 

Geibel, Emanuel, 383-84, 393. 

Gellert, Christian F., 21 7-18, 

223. 265 
Gerhardt, Paul, 190-91 
Gessner, Salomon, 239 
Gleemen, poetry of, rj^ 44, 47- 

j>i. 56. 57. 6j 
Gleim, Johann W. L., 222. 24s 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang, 136, 

320. 227. 238. 260^ 330. 331. 

ai2, 214, 140, 142, 114. 357. 
358. 368, 379, parentage and 
boyhood, ^63-65 ; student life, 
26c;-7o; ** storm and stress " 
period, Tj 1-80 ; life at Weimar, 
2 94-9 S ; residence in Italy, 298: 
friendship with Schiller, 310; 

old "ge. 373-374 
Goethe's works; 

Annette poems, 266 

Ballads, 314 

Citizen General, 317 

Clavigo, 277 

Divan, West-easterly, 355 
Egmont, 279-80, 306 
Elective Affinitii's, 320 
Faust, 272, 277-70. 304. 
306, 311. 318-20. 372, 

374-7<> 
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Goethe's works; — Cont. 
Fellow Culprits, 267 
Gots von Bcrlichingcn, 272- 

Grand Cophla, ^ijr 
Hermann and Dorothea, 3 1 6- 

n 

Iphigcnie, 2881 294-9H. ^ 
Leipzig songs, a66 
Lover's Humour, 266-67 
Lyric poetry, 271 
Mdrchen, 317 

Natural Daughter, 288, 31 7- 

18. ill 
Poetry and Truth, 374 

Prometheus, 276 

Reynard the Fox, 311, 316 

Roman Elegies, 311, 316 

Stella, 277 

Tasso, 288. 298-300 

Werther, 2 75;-76. 294. 3»4. 

irt/Zw/m Meister, 306, 314- 
16, 317. 3»9. 320. 112, 
374. 387 

JV^nia. 313, 316, 328 

Goeze, Johann M., 290. 293 
Gottfried von Strassburg, 7^, 

28, 84-87, 2£ 
Gottsched. Johann C, 204, 209- 

I I . ^ I 5~' ^. rJJ. 
Gnibbc, Christian D., 372 
Gregory the Great, 12 
Grillparzer, Franz, 368-72. 377 
Grimm Brothers, 34 1 
Grimmelshausen, 169. 195, 197, 

198-201 
Grobianus, 1 70 
Groth, Klaus, 391 
Grim, Anastasius, 381 



Gryphius, Andreas, 185-87 
Gudrun, 421 61-64 
Gunthcr, Johann C, 205-06 
Gutermann, Sophie von, 229 
Gutzkow, Kari F., 377. m^, 

Ilagedorn, Friedrich von, 217. 

222 

JIaller, Albrecht von, 2t 2-14 
Haniann, Johann G., 254 
Hardenberg, Friedrich von (see 

Novalis) 
Harsdorffer, Philipp von, 188. 

190 

Hartmann von Aue, 74-7S. 87 
Hauff, Wilhehn, ^ 
Hauptmann, Gcrhart, 5, 407-09 
Hebbel, Friedrich, 377. 39 5-97 
Hegel, Georg W. F., 396 
Heine, Heinrich, ^ 271 , 356, 

357. 360-62, 377. 3 79-8 » 
Heinrich IV. 31. 12 • 
Heinrich von Freiberg, go 
Heinrich der Glichezare, i_2q 
Heinrich Julius, 165 
Heinrich von Melk. 39 
Heinrich von TurHn, 22 
Heinrich von Veldeke, 72-74, 

05. Lai 
Heinsius, 177, 1 78 
Heliand, 19-22, tj^ 4^ 
Herder, Johann Gottfried, 220. 

253-62, 269, 274. 308. 330. 

340 

Hermann, Landgrave, "[r, iSh 
24. 

Herwegh, Georg, 382 
Heyse, Paul, 391. 393. 402 
Hildcbrand, Lay of, 13-15 
Hoffman, Ernst T. A., 366-67 
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Hoffmann von Fallcrsleben, 381 
Ilofmann von Hofmannswal- 

dau. i8q 
Holderlin, Friedrich, 338. 368 
Holty, Ludwig IL C, 237-238 
Homer, 182. 257, 26Q, 274 
Horace, 2 1 7 

Hrabanus Maurus, 2^ 22 
Hrotsvith. 3^ 
Humanism, 137-41, 175 
Humboldt, Alexander von, 376 
Huon de Bordeaux, 307 
Hutten, Ulrich von, 1 47-40 

Ibsen. Henrik, 283, 404 
Immermann, Karl L., 3 ^6. 373, 

Innocent III, mS- 

Kalenhcrg, Parson, 167 
Kant, 2 S4 

Karl August, 279, 306 

Karl the Great, i. 16. 17, 18. 

Keller, Gottfried, 389-90, 391, 
402 

Kerner, Justinus, 344, 360 
Kleist. Ewald von, 2 14-1 s. 245 
Kleist, Heinrich von, 347-52, 
168 

Klettenberg, Susanna K., 268 
Klinger, Maximilian, 280, 281 
Klopstock, Friedrich Gottlieb, 

216, 220. 221-29, 237, 218, 

24_L. 328 
Knighthood, ideals of, 46 
Knighthood, romances of, 70-91 
Knittelvers, 1 59, t66 
Konrad Fleck, 

Konrad von Wurzburg, 87-90 



Komer. Gottfried, 303 
Komer, Theodor, 345-46. 347 
Kotzebue, August von, 328 
Kurenberg, Der von, 9^ 9S 

Lachmann, Karl, 54^ 
La Fontaine, Jean de, 218 
Latin, prestige of, 32-33, 139 
Laube, Heinrich. 378 
Leisewitr, Johann A., 280. ?8i 
Lenau. Nicholas, 363 
Lenz, Jakob M., 280. 2&1 
Lessing, 136. 203. 208. 218. 220. 

UIa lAlzlAillliUl^ 289. 330 
Lessing's works: 

Anacreontic verse, 241 

Emilia Galotti, 252, 273 

Epigrams, 24^ 

Fables, 24_i 

Freethinker, 242 

Hamburg Dratnaturgy, 250- 

Jews, 242 

Laocoon, 248 

Letters on Literature, 247 

Minna von Barnheim, 245 

Misogynist, 242 

Miss Sara Sampson, 244 

Nathan the Wise, 288, 289- 

94. 310 
Old Maid, 242 
Philotas, 245 

VVolfcnbuttel Fragments, 290 

Young Scholar. 242 
Lillo, George. 244 
Logau, Friedrich von, 180. 183 
Louis XIV, 204 

Lowenstein, Caspnir von, 189- 

90. 19s. 212 
Ludwig III, JO 
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Ludwig. Otto. .177. 397 
Ludwig the Pious, 18^ 23 
Luther, Martin, 1 1 136, 141- 
47. 157. 338. 334 

Manuel Niklaus, 155 
Marini, i8q, 207 
Marlowe. Christopher, 164 
Mary tlie Virgin, poetic cult of, 

Mastersingers. 1 13. 1 3^-33 
Maximilian L 
Mayer. Karl, 360 
Melanchthon, 143 
]\,Iersebtirg ( harms, rj, 15 
Meyer. Kcinrad F., 403 
Milton, John, 1 76. 201), 211. 22s 
Minne, 21. 2Z 
Minnesingers, 92-112 
^^olit•^e, 242 
Montes(|uieu, 309 
Morike, ICduard, 271 . 384 
Moscherosch, Mans M,, 197 
Muller. Maler, 280^ 2M 
Muller. Wilhelm, 271, 360 
Mundt, Theodor, 378 
Mumer, Thomas, 149-52 
Afitspilli, 22j -\',-?4 
Mythology of tlie Germans, ^ 

5 

Napoleon, 344-45. 350, 353, 355. 

m 

Naturalism, 403-06 
Neidhart von Reuental, ^ ui 
Xeuber, Madame, 242 
Xeukirch, Benjamin, 205 
iXthelnrtg Lay, 42^ 51-61, i Ko, 

LLL 

Nibclung-saga, 10^12 



Nietzsche, Friedrich, 406 
Niklas von Wyl, 137 
Notker Teutonicus, 32 
Novalis, 334-35. 339 

Odoacer, 9 

Oeser, Adam F., 267 

Old Saxon Genesis, 22 

Ossian, 2ij^ 239. 257. 258, 269 

Oswald von Wolkensteiii, ijj_ 

Otfried von Weissenburg. 24-20 

Otto IV, 105. LaS 

Otto the Great, ^ 

Paganism, legacy of, 1-15 
Paris, Gaston, 42 
Pauli, J., 167 

Percy (Reliques), 2 1 2. 239. 257. 
340 

Picares<iue novel, 195-96 

I'laten, Graf von, 350-57. i-'^o 

Plato, 23_i 

I'lutarch, 283 

Poe, Edgar A., 366 

Pope, Alexander, 208. 2 1 2, 213 

Quevedo, 197 

Raabe, Wilhelm, 403 
Rabelais, 172 
Racine, 265, 302 
Rebhun, Paul, 1 58 
Reimarus, hL S., 289 
Reinmar von Hagenau, 9^ 102 
Reuter, Fritz, 390-9 1 
Reynard the Fox, 120-22 
Richardson, Samuel. 212. 2 1 8. 

ill. 2^ ili 
Richter, Jean Paul, 328-30, 354. 

364. Jt'b 
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Riehl, Wilhelm 387 
Ringwalt, B., 163 
Robinson Crusoe, 212 
Roland, Chanson de, 2^ 4j 
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